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PREFACE TO THE 0BI6INAL. 
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On the appearance of this Work, I think it neceasary to aak 
the indulgent kindness of my readers. It was completed six 
years ago, and I had then no intention to publish it. During the 
summer before last, however, I read it over in the domestic cir- 
de at my father's, and had the pleasure to observe, and receive 
the assurance, that it had not tired the attention of either the older 
or younger part of my audience. The applause there received 
alone determined me on the publication. 

In regard to the Work itself I will say nothing, save that, had 
I at present to compose a novel, I should write it, perhaps, not 
better, but certainly differently. 

THE AUTHOR. 

JInuierdamt Mareh, 1833 
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HIS GRACE THE DtfxE OF WELLINGTON, 

PEOICB OF WATEBLOO, FIBLD MAimifAT. OF HOLLABD. 

&C., iic,f Sic, 

Mt Lord Dukb, 

PsBMiT me to o&r to the world, under tlie shadow of your great 
name, the following translation of a modem Dutch Historical Novel, the 
fint I believe ever made from that language, and which has been at^ 
tempted with the desire of attracting a more lively attention to the lite- 
rature of a country very imperfectly known — ^to the patriotic virtues of 
many of her statesmen, and, above all, to the genius and military glory 
of the first Princes of the iUustrious house of Orahos. To you, whose 
crowning lictory secured the threatened national independence of Hol- 
land, and the permanence of her throne, this dedication appeared to me 
most appropriate ; whilst personally to myself, was a desire to express 
the deep veneration cherished for the warrior and statesman who has 
ezaHed his country's military glory, and more still, placed in bright relief 
the excellence of her political institutioDS. 

THE TRANSLATOR. 
Nbw Yobk. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GAy die hy vreemde lieden koamt, 
Het if « nii^ /e «yn ^«eAroom/.— Cati. 

When 'mid strangers thou may'st go, 
A timid mien 'tis well to show. 

It was on the four and twentieth of May, of the year 1598, that 
the renowned Philip Van Marnix, Lord of Saint Aldegonde,* 
was to marry one of his daughters to the Lord of Asperen. The 
high consideration in which the father of the hride was held at 
court, the welUeamed fame he had acquired hy his distinguished 
conduct in peace and war, the hearty good will and unfeigned 
esteem entertained towards him, not only by those to whom the 
destinies of the country were entrusted, but also by the humbler 
classes, almost elevated to the character of a national festival, the 
ceremony which was to unite his race to one of the noblest houses 
in the land. People of every rank, station and calling, streamed in 
crowds to Leyden, where the marriage of the betrothed was to 
take place. The ceremony, it was believed, would be rendered 
more imposing by the presence of Pbuicb Maitbice, who^ report 
said, had given his word to the Lord of Au>bgonde that he 
would be present, with his whole court, at the bridal feast. 

Was the number large, who from curiosity idone, and without 
knowing how that might best be gratified, were attracted to the 
academic city, numerous also were the invited guests, for whose 
convenience, suitable places in the church had been provided, 
and for whom all the gardens, which even then began to spring 
Up around Leyden, had been robbed of their choicest flowersi for 

• See Note. 
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the purpose of fenning bouquets, which, ornamented with colored 
ribbons, indicated that their bearers were bridal guests. 

Amongst those invited, were two noblemen of high rank, long 
united in the bonds of sincere friendship, by name, Ulrich Van 
Daun, Count of Falckestein, and Hbndrik Van Reedb, Lord of 
Sonheuvel. The former was a stranger in these parts ; his posses- 
sions were situated in the grand duchy of Berg, where, in his castle 
of Bruck'f on the borders of the river Rhoer, he usually resided. 
He was now on a mission from the Ducal Council of Cleves to the 
States Greneral of the United Provinces, to seek their protection 
and aid against the Spanish armies which threatened Clevesland. 
He was a brave, manly soldier, whose countenance and bearing 
denoted cool and determined courage. His stature was high 
and commanding, his movements easy and free— in a word, at 
the first glance, it was evident he was a man of birth and educa^ 
tion, one to whom the foremost place in the cabinet or the field, 
of right belonged. For some years past, united to the Countess 
Van Mandesheid, his marriage had been blessed with two sons, 
the eldest of whom, at the commencement of thb history, had 
attained the age of seven, and the youngest of about two years. 

Of a very different character was the Lord of Sonheuvel. 
Cautious and collected as was Falckestein, was his friend hasty 
and passionate. Not less brave than Ulrich, Hendrik generally 
spoiled what he undertook, by too much hurry and precipitation. 
More than once on the battle-field had he given proof of his 
daring courage, but not seldom had he, without waiting the orders 
of his commander, placed himself in positions of unnecessary dan- 
ger, and thereby incurred reprcwf and punishment, instead of 
gaining reputation and praise. He was rather under the middle 
size ; his grey, but expressive eye, was ever in motion. To stand 
still, or remain for any length of time in the same position, were to 
him impossible things — for secret, political objects, he was utterly 
unfit, yet his irresistible zeal, his good nature and kindness* to 
every one, his indifference to danger, had placed him high in the 
opinion of his superiors, particularly when the execution of some 
doubtful project in war was required. Then, when others drew 
back from the danger, he gladly undertook the task assigned him, 
spared not his life, braved bullets and lances, and returned, always 
with fresh wounds, and oi^n victorious. The Count of Falck- 
estein might be compared to the noble, proud and unterrified lion. 
The Lord of Sonheuvel resembled the trusty watch dog, which. 
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ever ready at the wink of his master, resolutely hurries away to 
fulfil the order given him, and in defence of the object entrusted 
to him, fears no danger, not death itself. He now held the rank 
of Captain of Horse, under the command of Prince Henry of Nas* 
sau. He too was married and had left his wife, who for the 
second time promised him o&pring, in an ill state of health, at 
Amsterdam, where he lived. 

It was on the morning of the twenty-fourth of May, that these 
two friends, seated on stout Friesland horses, and accompanied by 
their body-servants, left the princely residence of the Hague, to 
visit Leyden. The dress of both was rich, and suited as well to 
the station of the horsemen as to the imposing ceremony at which 
they were to be present ; it diftered, however, inasmuch as they 
differed in country and character. The Count wore a black vel- 
vet doublet, made tight to hb body and reaching to the hips, where 
it ended in a gold stitched belt. Each side of the row of buttons, 
extending from the chin to the middle, was ornamented with gold 
lace, and the same material was also seen on the seams of the 
sleeves, from which latter, open at the bend of the elbow, peeped 
out the snow-white linen beneath. The broad plaited hose, also 
of black velvet, did not reach farther than the breadth of a hand 
above the knee, where the embroidered gold bands seemed to 
divide them from the long brown stockings. Yellow half boots, 
lined with red leather and tops turned down, with gilt fringe hang- 
ing from them, covered his feet. To a broad leather belt, full of 
golden studs, hung a long rapier, with gilded handle. The gloves 
were black, with gold seams. On the right shoulder waved a very 
short black silk mantle with white seams, fastened over the breast 
with tassels of the same color; the neatly plaited collar, on which 
the head seemed to rest, extended out at least half a foot (old mea- 
sure) on all sides. The beard was twisted according to the cus- 
tom of the times, into a small knotted ball at the point of the chin, 
whilst the moustaches were turned upwards — ^in a word, the whole 
dress was in the last German fashion, the white hat alone con- 
trasted with this attire. The Count, who commanded a body of 
German horse, then called the Cock-feathers^ wore therein, as a 
mark of his rank, no other ornament than a couple of small 
feathers, plucked from the wing of Chanticleer.* 

* These small feathers placed on the hat, were called by a French Svord, 
which has since acquired a more general signification — Cockade, 
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Although the Lord of Sonheuvel was dressed in his best, he 
appeared to much dbad vantage by the side of hislrayelliag com* 
panion. His black hat was of an old fashioned shape and looped 
up on the left side, his plume hung down behind, the radius of his 
collar was two inches too small, and his boots were two inches too 
long. His colored sash, the mark of his rank, was faded, but the 
steel hilt of his side arms shone the brighter, they being always, 
through the care of 'his body-servant Boukb, highly polished. 
For the rest. Van Reede wore gloves and doublet of yellow 
leather, the former being ornamented with fringe and the latter 
with small buttons ; a red cloth mantle embroidered with gold, and 
red stockings, completed his attire. The spurs of both horsemen 
were gilt, and ran up in the shape of a serpent to the edge of the 
boot, and in these jingled the small steel wheels, which the cele- 
brated Bastard Van Mansfelt had but a short time before introduoed« 
On riding out of the Hague, the Count requested his friend to 
change their trot to a walk, as it was early enough to arrive in 
time at Leyden, and to refresh themselves there, before the com- 
mencement of the ceremony. Van Sonheuvel complied with the 
proposal, and the following conversation ensued between the two 
friends : — 

" Have you," asked Falckestein, " recently received any news 
from your lady ?" 

" Yes," answered Van Reede, *' and it was not very satisfac- 
tory. I am rather uneasy about her health." 

" You have not, however," resumed Falckestein in a good- 
natured tone, " any particular cause for uneasiness. Her situa- 
tion, it is true, is not without danger, but most cases of the kind 
pass over without accident." 

^' I know it," said Van Reede, ** but to the complaints generally 
incident to her situation, a secret sorrow is added, an anguish 
which is constantly increasing, and which I fear can nevef be 
entirely removed." 

*' But what grief," said his friend, ** can afflict her H She is 
young, respected and beloved by all who know her. She is married 
to the man whom she loves, and who thinks it his greatest hap- 
piness to gratify every wish she forms." 

" Oh ! it is precisely," said the Lord of Sonheuvel, " that last 
she ought never to have married me." 

** You speak in riddles, my good friend !" 
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" I will explain them to you. I can tell you everything. She 
became my wife against the will of her father." 

Falckestein looked at his friend with the inquiring glance of one 
who awaits a further explanation before he expresses his approval 
or disapprobation. Van Reede continued. 

<< And yet, my dear Falckestjein, she is guiltless of fault. You 
are perhaps not aware that she is my first cousin ; her father, my 
uncle, was as zealous a Roman Catholic as mine was a Protest- 
ant : after the death of his wife he became a priest, and soon car- 
ried matters to such an extreme, that he was banished from the 
Seven Provinces. He went away. My father, the natural 
guardian of his brother's only daughter, brought her up with me. 
A not unreasonable wish to rotain in his descendants the property 
which our house had from a remote period possessed, led him to 
desire that I should marry my cousin. Our reciprocal attach- 
ment made the attainment of his wish not difficult. Never had 
my Maria heard from her father, since he had left her, whilst still 
a child. She consented to my wishes and became my wife. 
Shortly afterwards my father died, and among his papers, in an 
unlucky hour, Maria found a letl^ from her's — a letter r had 
never seen — in which he positively informed his brother, that he 
should look upon a marriage between me and his daughter as in- 
cestuous, and that he would never acknowledge me as his son-in- 
law. Since that time, alas ! poor Maria is tortured by an inward 
grief, which I fear has given a blow to her weak constitutioni 
from which it will with difficulty recover." 

« Truly," said Falckestein, afler Van Reede had concluded 
his narration (on which he used more words than we have put in 
his mouth, and which he interspersed with observations we have 
thought we might dispense with). " Truly, I pity you from my 
heart." 

" Yes," said Van Reede, " I am myself at a loss what to do ; 
and, besides, I have another perplexity. Everything I received 
in marriage with my wife, does not properly belong to her, but to 
her father. Now the question has frequently occurred to me, 
must I send thp whole of it to him, or may I retain it, as the pro- 
perty of my wife, which her father, by his renunciation of our 
religion, has abandoned ?" 

'* In my opinion," said Falckestein, "it remains indisputably 
his property ; and, as a man of honor, it is incumbent on you to 
give him back what belongs to him." 
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"And that I will do," said Van Reede, " aa soon as I only 
know where to find him, for I have no knowledge whether he is 
in Russia or America. Since the time of that unlucky letter, he 
.has never been heard of. But I will seek him out, notwithstanding 
all my lawyer, Master Joannis Schalckins, may say, who advises 
roe to hold on to everything; for, he observes, it will all go 
to foreign papists and convents, to the injury of true religion. 
' To those of a foreign creed,' he said, ' one is not bound to act 
with so much nicety.' He reasons about it like Domine Uyten- 
bogaert, though he meant differently, in his sermon last Sunday, 
you know, when he said — ^but what the deuce did he say?" 
Here the good captain of horse raised himself in his saddle, took 
off his hat, held it between his thumb and forefinger, while he 
with the other hand rubbed his forehead, then put on his hat again, 
brought his hand forward, twirled his moustaches round, coughed, 
hemmed, and muttered two or three times to himself, " yes, what 
the deuce did he say ?" 

Falckestein, who was too polite to ridicule even his most inti- 
mate friend for a defect of memory, remained silent for some mo- 
ments, but perceiving that Vfin Reede became more impatient, 
and more angry with himself, bit his lip, and looked as steadfastly 
at his* horse's ears, as if the whole sermon of Uytenbogaert was 
written there, thought to give another turn to the conversation, by 
directing his friend's attention to a small country house, or villa, 
surrounded by meadows, standing between thick linden trees, a 
short distance farther on the road. 

<< That farm is pleasantly situated," said he. 

" Pleasantly !" exclaimed the Lord of Sonheuvel, as if awaking 
from a dream, whilst he pressed his hat down over hb eyes, 
'^ that farm is a devil's farm, a Babel of wickedness, a chapel of 
antichrist ; it ought long ago to have been pulled down and de- 
molished." 

" That would be a pity," said Falckestein, smiling ; " and why 
should all this be ? Is the owner of it such a scoundrel ?" 

'* The owner of it is, thank God, unknown to me," answered 
Van Reede, taking off his hat, ^* nor do I ever desire to know 
him ; the farm, however, is called the CathoUc residence" 

" And is that name alone the cause of your maledictions ?" 
asked Falckestein, with a sarcastic look, which was even not with- 
out an expression of pity. 

<< On that farm," continued Van Reede, " it is said the Jesuits 
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aometimes congregate, and, shocking to tell, hold secret consulta- 
tions against the lawful government, and against his Highness." 

'' It is said, thus the whole condemnation rests on mere 

rumor ?" 

" Not so. I have heen told hy the Recorder Pots, that credible 
witnesses maintain they have seen Jesuits there." 

" Whom they probably recognized as such by their faces," 
said the Count, interrupting him, " for it would not be Jesuit 
policy to appear here in the dress of their order. Truly, they 
must be great physiognomists ! Now, I should like some of these 
children of Belial to make their appearance, that I may judge for 
myself, whether they carry about them their character written on 
their forehead." 

Thus speaking, they had drawn near to the country house, 
which had been the subject of their conversation. It was a build- 
ing of blue stone, that to all appearance must have been a century 
old, and consisted of two small houses connected together, covered 
with blue roofing-tiles. The gables ran upwards in steps, according 
to the order of architecture then in fashion, but few in number 
were the windows, and these were mostly nailed close with boards ; 
the entrance was on the meadow-side, and not visible to passers- 
J>y ; nor was there from the high road any passage to the farm, 
for the bridge which had formerly led to it was broken down, and 
the piece of land was surrounded by a broad ditch. One single 
very small plank connected it with the field lying behind. A 
number of old linden trees, planted round the house, which threw 
their shadow over the high grown grass, gave to the whole a pic- 
turesque, rather venerable, though neglected appearance. 

Just as our cavaliers rode by, they saw two men, in the com- 
mon dress of the country, pass over the plank which led from the 
house to the meadow, and follow a path, that, crossing the field, 
came out on the road about two hundred rods farther. As soon 
as Falckestein observed these people, he laughingly pointed them 
out to his travelling companion, at the same time complaining that 
he could not see their faces, and have an opportunity of showing 
his skill in physiognomy. " You will soon have that opportunity," 
answered Van Reede, " their path brings them out on the high- 
TOful, and if they do not leave it, we shall soon overtake thero."* 

Thus saying he put spurs to his horse, with fresh symptoms 
of impatience, and Falckestein, who perceived their conversation 
was at an end, and who began to tire at the monotony of the pros- 
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pect around, followed his example. They soon found themselves, 
as Van Reede had said, at the spot where the path which the 
strangers bad followed came out on the high road, and saw them 
walking on about a hundred steps before them. They now 
brought their horses to a walk, and looked at the unknown with 
an inquisitive eye, as they passed, and wished them good morn- 
ing. The hindmost of the two, for they walked behind one an- 
other, was pale, short, and rather stout ; he had an unusually 
large head, plump cheeks, a dull and half-closed eye, long red 
hair and beard, and crooked mouth ; the foremost was a man in 
the prime of life, and remarkable for his tall, muscular form, but 
a single curl of jet-black hair appeared from under his grey hat; 
equally black were his eyes and beard, his meagre countenance 
denoted restlessness, fatigue, or abstinence, if not all three together. 
He might have been considered handsome, but his repulsive look, 
his wide expanded nostrils, and turned up lip, took from his face 
all claim to be pleasiog, and left on the observer a disagreeable 
impression. 

" I begin really to think you were in the right," whispered 
Falckestein to his friend, " the one behind looks a good deal like 
a pickpocket, and the other like a highway robber." 

"Do you indeed think so?" asked Van Reede. "I don't 
know but I have seen those faces before." 

They would now have ridden on, without giving a further thought 
to the unknown, when the tallest of the two asked Falckestein if 
his Honor was going to the festivity at Leyden. Falckestein 
answered briefly in the affirmative, and put his horse in a faster 
walk to avoid all further conversation ; but the black-eyed stran- 
ger quickened his step to such a degree, that he kept up with the 
horseman, to whom he put this new question. 

" Will his Highness be present at the festival ?" 

" Probably he will." 

" I bad heard that his Highness would remain in the Hague to 
settle the important business, which is now under consideration, 
with the Archduke." 

" It is very possible." 

" Your Honor is thus not certain, but you think that his High- 
ness will come," continued the persevering inquirer. 

" I do not know. Come, Van Reede, let us ride on." 

But to this Van Reede, at the moment, had little inclination. 
He was busy observing the hindmost of the pedestrians, and looked 
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at him so pointedly, that the latter became confused and turned 
his head away. 

" If I do not mistake," at last asked the Lord of Sonhieuvel, of 
the unknown, " I saw you last Sunday at the Hague, when church 
was over, after Domine Uytenbogaert had preached 1" 

Simple as this question was, it seemed to disturb the stranger 
excessively, and he answered confusedly, '^ Yes, your honor, I 
was there." ^ 

'< Excellent," resumed Van Reede, " and can you recollect the 
most important points in the sermon ? I was just talking with his 
Grace on a topic that Domine Uytenbogaert — ^that I hear," he 
added, correcting himself, 'Mhat I hear Domine Uytenbogaert 
touched upon." 

" He preached," answered the pale stranger, *< from Genesis 
xxxi., ver. 34, and the Ibllowing, being the narrative of how Ra. 
ohel concealed the images of her father Laban, and how Jacob 
afterwards made a covenant with Laban. He proved, from the 
one and the other, that we are not bound to give back to the 
worshippers of (false gods, the objects of their idolatry, though 
according to the civil law we have no right to their possession." 

" I am astonished," said now the foremost of the pedestrians, 
while he fixed his eye on Van Reede, '' that you ask that question 
of my comrade. ' Your Honor must either have paid little atten- 
tion last Sunday, or my eyes have deceived me, for I thought I 
also saw you sitting under the preaching of Domine Uytenbo. 
gaert." 

Falckestein smiled, and Van Reede bit his lip. ** I did not 
say," he observed, <' that I* was not there, and I recollect what 
your companion has told me ; but I endeavored to bring to my 
mind what the preacher, at the close of his sermon, more particu- 
larly said, about giving back the property of papists and idola- 
ters, about — ' 

** I got rather sleepy too at that time," answered the tall man. 
'< I only recollect this, that the minister said we ought never to 
be guilty of deceit, even to papists, nor give a false coloring to 
our actions, nor have recourse to subterfuges even though the 
truth should make one ashamed. He afterwards caused us to 
sing the second verse of the one hundred and twentieth psalm." 
And upon^this the stranger began to sing, in a loud voice, the 
following words, according to the rhythm of Datbben.* 

« See note. 
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'* New passions still their souls engage. 
And keep their malice strong ; 
What shall be done to curb thy rage. 
Oh ! thou devouring tongue l" 

Van Reede cast an angry look on the sarcastic stranger, Init 
he continued, without showing any respect or fear, to sing on, his 
eye fixed with so much calmness on the Captain of horse, that he, 
fearing he might forget himself, proposed to Falckestein to ride 
away from the troublesome countryman. They had hardly trot- 
ted on a short distance, when the dark man called out after Van 
Reede, " I hope that your Honor will remember the sermon of 
this morning, better than you did that of last week." 

Van Reede hearing this language, reined in his horse in a pas- 
sion, and would have turned upon the stranger, had not Falckes- 
tein, who conceived that his friend had committed himself too far, 
withheld him, and compelled him to ride forward. The tall 
man, however, appeared to wait calmly for the attack of Van 
Reede, and had on his first motion drawn a long |»stol from 
under his mantle. When he saw the horsemen continue oa 
their way, he let his hand fall again, returned his weapon to its 
former place, and walked coolly on. 

It is by no means our intention to give an account of the festi- 
vities and ceremonies which took place at the marriage of Alde- 
gonde's daughter ; it is only necessary here to mention, that the 
dark man guessed right, that Prince Maurice, through unforeseen 
circumstances, or rather by a particular providence of the Al- 
mighty, was prevented visiting Leyden. 

The sermon was preached, and the benedictioD given by the 
court preacher, U3rtenb(^aert, in the French language, and the 
congregation were very much edified ; but what did not edify 
Van Reede, was a question whispered in his ear, when he, in the 
train of friends and guests, was passing out of the church door, 
namely, " whether he recollected the sermon as well as be did 
that of last week V He turned round in a passion in the diree- 
tion whence the whisper came, but the man with black hair, the 
stranger from the Catholic residence, had retreated among the 
crowd, and was lost in the multitude. ^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Ben ik de htMte dan. 

Die cf J^gront tot dii moot hedryfuUbraken kan 7 

b niemant meer heguaem tot aehelmery gevonden, 

VoNDEi., Palamadee. 

Am I most fitted for this loathsome task. 

This dark development ? Am I so deep in crime. 

So apt in villainy ? that men should deem me suited best 

To bring these horrid deeds to light ? 

A FEW days afterwards, Falckestein rode out on the road to Haar- 
lem, in the expectation of meeting his friend Van Reede, on hin 
return from that place — whither he had gone in obedience to a 
command from his Serene Highness — and afterwards returning 
home with him. The road from the Hague to Haarlem was then 
very difterent from what it at present is, and no longer what it 
once was. The light tilburies, the splendid landaus, the hand« 
some curricles, the still more graceful North Holland chaises of 
later days, were not as now seen rolling hither and thither, nor 
the numberless stage-coaches passing over a smooth, even, high 
road, conveyfng travellers with winged speed through that garden 
of Europe ; nor neat, whitewashed, pleasant country houses, fi>l. 
lowing each other in a continued row — neither was there to be 
seen the magnificence of earlier times, the rich suites of Counts 
and nobles, the hunting companions of the Lords of Wassenaer, 
of Teylingen, of Heemsteede, and of so many other ancient 
houses, with their splendid array ; nor the sprightly nuns of the 
Rynburg Abbey, in religious attire, relieved by worldly ornament, 
accompanied by the gallant noblemen of the vicinity on their 
costly coursers : — ^the luxury of the olden time had disappeared ; 
the luxury of later days was not yet known. The only objects 
to be met with there, at the period our history commences, were 
occasionally an old fashioned clumsily shaped wagon, dragged by 
horses with difficulty through the yielding sand — a single covered 
manure, or fodder cart, horse soldiers in search of their colors, 
travellers on foot and on horseback, with pedlars carrying their 
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goods around to the fairs, and Falckestein was almost the only 
one who, for amusement merely, and to pass agreeably the vacant 
hours which his negotiations in the Hague left him, rode through 
that delightful country spot for his recreation. Our Common, 
wealth was then in a state of transition, the ancient greatness and 
former fortunes were gbne ; people began to get rich, but they 
had not yet learned to spend money, much less would any native 
of the country have thought of riding idly up and down the 
highway. 

The evening was lovely and tranquil, such as a spring even* 
ing, poetically speaking, ought to be, but such as in reality it sel- 
dom is. The nightingale sang his farewell notes from the foliage 
of the high elm trees, planted on either side of the road, the lark 
flew piping up from the green meadow, the finches flitted singing 
through the oaken copse, and the stately stork* stood motionless 
on the brink of a pool asleep. The shadows of the high sea- 
downs began already to lengthen over the rich grass fields ; the 
cattle disappeared from the eye of the wanderer in the thick dew, 
that token of a fair morning, and the tiles of scattered farm- 
houses, as well as turrets of venerable castles, reflected back the 
golden rays of evening. Still Falckestein had not yet met his 
friend, and the apprehension of not getting back to the Hague in 
time, induced him, though involuntarily, to determine on his re- 
turn. Scaroely, however, had he attempted this, than he per- 
ceived his horse had cast a shoe, and was so lame that it was 
necessary it should be immediately replaced. The nearest vil- 
lage was Voorschoten, and thither he bent his way to obtain the 
services of a blacksmith. The smithy was already closed, and 
it was not until afler repeated knocking the Count could make 
himself heard. The wife of the village Vulcan stuck her head 
out of the upper door,f and, afler long talking, allowed herself 
to be persuaded to go and tell her husband-*who was seated in a 
public house at the end of the village, talking politics — ^that thus 
late in the day an opportunity had presented itself for a display 
of his art. After Falckestein had stood leaning for about half an 
hour against one of th^ posts of the smithy (for the mistress of 
the house was not willing that the horseman, with his dirty, 
muddy boots, should enter her neat and cleanly dwelling), the 
smith approached with measured step, greeted Falckestein re« 

* See note. t See note. 
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spectfblly, and began to make preparations for his work, not how. 
ever till he had lain his coat on one side and had again put on 
his working dress. With thiff and the shoeing an hour passed 
away, and it had become perfectly dark before the Count could 
again proceed on his journey ; the fine weather, however, left 
him little cause for complaint, and he rode on in good spirits. 
But it lasted not long ere he observed that his horse was again 
very lame in the foot which had been shod, in consequence either 
of the clumsiness of the smith, or of a stone or piece of glass 
having got into it. As he was unwilling to fatigue his horse 
needlessly, and yet did not wish to arrive at the Hague too late, 
he looked round for a house where he could obtain a light, aVid if 
possible remove the difficulty. He was fortunate, as it seemed, 
in his research, for on the first turn in the road he saw a building 
on his left hand, respectable enough in appearance to promise 
him a good reception. Although, on drawing near to it, he re- 
cognized it to be the Catholic Residence, this did riot change his 
design, particularly when he saw that the grounds could now be 
reached from the high road by a plank which rested on the foun- 
dations of the former bridge. He got off his horse, tied it to a 
tree, and passed quickly over. Scarcely was he on the other 
side of the ditch, than he thought he heard the noise of a number 
of people in conversation. He cautiously trod through the high 
grass to the house, and found the noise increased as he drew 
nearer. On reaching the building, he proceeded along the wall 
to find the entrance, when, on passing one of the windows which 
had been nailed up with planks, he perceived a crack large 
enough to see through. Involuntarily he remained standing. 
The suspicions, which according to his friend Van Reede were 
connected with the house, now first exj^rcised an influence over 
him. It seemed that an inward voice told him to be cautious, 
and not to plunge himself into unnecessary danger. He followed 
this monitor, brought his eye to the opening, and saw what we are 
about to relate. 

In a somewhat spacious room, paved with blue stones, stood, 
right opposite to the spot where he was, a small table, which ap- 
peared to have been used as an altar. It was ornamented with a 
cloth, a crucifix, two candles, and some sacred symbols. Above 
tins simple altar hung a small mouldering painting, representing, 
or having represented, the murder of the priests of Baal. At 
another large table, on which two beer cans and four small tin cups 
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were placed, were £>ur persons seated, dressed like countrymen^ 
idthough one of thern had drawn on a kind of stole over his jacket. 
Neither this one, nor his neighbor, did Falckestein recollect ever 
to have seen before ; but, in the two others, he at once recognized 
the people with whom he had, a few days previously, the meeting 
on the road to Leyden, which we have related. The smallest of 
these two was very busy muttering paternosters, his fingers ran 
incessantly through the rosary that he held in his hand, and he 
seemed to pay no attention to the conversation of the others. 

At the moment that Falckestein looked in, the tall dark man 
struck his closed fist on the table, while his contracted eye-brows 
gave a sinister expression to his countenance. " No !" he said, 
" should Panne (and here he pointed to the roan with the rosary) 
not carry the plan into execution to-morrow, then our whole 
journey will have been useless, and the expense thrown away. 
If I am well informed, the king of the heretics* sets off to-morrow 
for the army, and it would require a very different line of conduct 
to reach him there." 

" Well !" said the one who wore the stole, '* Panne is ready to 
make the attempt to-morrow in spite of all obstacles ; a full fi>r. 
giveness of all his sins is granted him. Boldly and fearlessly can 
he now carry his blessed resolution into effect. Happy and glad 
can he brave pain and death, and enter on eternal salvation free 
and guiltless. We have taught him that though the executioner 
may torture his body, yet that his soul, like that of the holy St. 
Stephen, in the midst of his suffering, will enjoy a foretaste of 
eternal salvation. He has even been told how, when the blessed 
Balthazar Gerardi,f underwent the glorious death of martyrdom, 
a fragrant odor met him on the scaffold, and prevented him feel- 
ing the pain of the hot glowing tongs, — ^how his soul ascended to 
heaven in the fumes of incense, accompanied by a thousand 
angels ; and how, when he had reached the kingdom of light, the 
crown of glory was placed on his head." 

" He knows all that," said the dark man petulantly, getting up, 
" and a good deal more besides ; but he needs to have but a here- 
tic near him, who looks him rather full in the face, and he sneaks 
away like a cur from a mastiff. What happened lately in the 
church at the Hague ? The opportunity was good. The Prince 
was in his seat, and as easy to hit as a hare in the field ; and what 

* Prince Maurice of Nmhlu. f See note. 
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Ibllowed? Captain Van Reede got tired of the sennon, and 
because he, half nodding, looked straight before him, like a 
chicken on a perch, and because Panne chanced to sit at one end 
of that perch, the coward went away before the blessing even was 
pronounced. If he had then fired, we should not have had to take 
that foolish journey to Leyden, where, afler all, we did not find 
Maurice, as I would have been willing to wager, and where all 
my impudence was necessary to get rid of two children of Belial, 
and remove their suspicions which the confusion of my companion 
had excited." 

" I hope," said Panne, looking up and suspending his devo- 
tions, " that the blessed Virgin Mary, and my holy patron saint, 
will give me strength to attain the blessed end for which you, 
venerable fathers, have selected me, a miserable sinner ! Oh ! 
how thankful am I to you, fathers, who have called a poor wretch 
like me out of the dust, to perform a deed which will make me a 
partaker of eternal happiness ; and like to Ehud who killed the 
Moabite king, to Judith who cut off the head of Holofernes, and to 
the holy Balthasar who shot the heretic William of Nassau." 
Having said this, he again turned down his eyes and resumed his 
prayers. 

" When will Edward be in England ?" inquired one of the 
others of the tall man. '' You, brother Eugenic, were the last 
who saw him." 

" To-morrow, at soonest, brother Melchior," answered Euge- 
nio ; " and, if he find a fitting opportunity, soon will the news 
resound throughout Europe, " she is fallen, the harlot that sits on 
the Thames, that Jezebel of England, fallen by the sword of jus- 
tice." 

Eijlebunt, et plangent se super iUam reges terrcBf qui cum iUa 
fondcaU sunt (1), as the scripture says, added brother Melchior, 
as he folded his hands together and closed his eyes. 

" Have you written, brother Eugenio," asked the fourth of the 
men present, " agreeably to your intention, to our brothers at Douay, 
telling them to prophesy the inevitable death of the heretic triad?"(2) 

" I have changed my mind," answered brother Eugenio ; " in 
the first place, I am not fond of writing — a letter proves nothing 
except against the writer; in the second place, a prophecy is 

(1) And the kings of the earth, who have committed fornication with her, 
•hall bewail her and lament for her. Rev. xviii., 9. 

(2) Henry the Fourth, Elizabeth of England, and Prince Maurice. 
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excellent in general, but here in realUy it is good for nothing, fi>r 
if the attempt should fail, our prophecy would then be false ; if 
it succeeds, the society would have to bear all the burthen of it ; 
and " — here he suddenly began, pointing at Panne, to speak in so 
low a tone to his companions, that Falckestein could no longer 
catch a word of the conversation. 

But he had already, to his consternation, heard enough, to con- 
vince him that three of those villainous Jesuits were from Douay, 
and that the miserable Panne had been instigated by them to 
make a murderous attempt on the life of Prince Maurice. After 
having inwardly returned thanks to God that he, by His peculiar 
providence, had been brought there to frustrate the wicked de- 
sign of the miscreants, he began to reflect on the means by which 
he could deliver them over to the hands of justice. To go and 
seek help was hazardous and uncertain, for he feared he should 
not find them there again. To attempt to seize them would have 
been a folly, for the three Jesuits, particularly Brother Eugenic, 
appeared determined fellows. The Count was relieved from this 
dilemma by the noise of horses, approaching at full trot. In the 
hope that the new comers might afford him assistance, he left the 
spot where he had taken post, walked to the road, and soon recog- 
nized, in the coming horsemen, the Lord of Sonheuvel, with his 
servant, who were on their return to the Hague. Van Reede, not 
dreaming of meeting hb friend Ulrich there on foot, paid little 
attention to his sign of stop, and rode past him, so that the Count 
was compelled, notwithstanding his desire to avoid a noise, to call 
after him by name. This had its effect ; master and servant 
stood still, and Sonheuvel rode back astonished to Falckestein. 

" What the d — 1 brings you here alone, and on foot, and at 
this time of night, and near that house of Satan ?" 

"Speak soflly ; no devil, but rather my good angel. Grod's 
providence brings me and you here, to save Prince and Father- 
land." 

" You talk in riddles." 

" Silence ; come nearer — you too, young man, and listen." 
Here he related to them, in a few words, what had happened to 
him. 

" And dare these wretches," said Van Reede, gnashing his 
teeth, " conceal such designs under the cloak of religion ? We 
will soon teach them better. Forward ! March ! Bouke." 

" Be cautious, for Heaven's sake, or you will spoil everything," 
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said Falckestein, holding back his rash friend ; ^' you can't reach 
the house on horseback. Get off, and make your horse fast ; you 
are armed ?" 

" With sword and pistols." 

" And your servant." 

" The same ; is it not so, Bouke ?" 

" Always, as your Honor knows, for like master, like man, we 
must howl with the . . ." 

"Be silent, with your eternal proverbs," growled out Van 
Reede to him, as he got off his horse and tied it fast. 

" And now," said Falckestein, " hear my plan : you, Van 
Reede, rush in the door with your pistols in your hand. I will 
follow you with my drawn sword, and command them to surren- 
der. Your servant shall take post at the door* and shoot down 
all who attempt to escape." 

" Yes," said Bouke, interrupting him, " so fer, so good. With 
deliberation the work is half done ; but according to my stupid 
notions, they will not allow themselves to be so easily caught. 
How shall we get them along with us ? The last mile is always 
the longest. I have only a small piece of rope, and to tie four 
with it, particularly if they make resistance." . . . 

" Nonsense," muttered Van Reede, " we will fake our horses' 



reins." 



" And our horses will run off," said Bouke. 

" The young man is in the right," said Falckestein. " It were 
perhaps better that we keep watch around the house, and send 
him to the next village for assistance." 

" I think," said Bouke, " that I hear a door open there, yonder. 
Can they have smelt us? Bad deeds lead to bad suspicions." 

" This cursed hesitation I " cried out the Lord of Sonheuvel, 
and sprang hurriedly over the plank that led to the farm. 

It was as Bouke thought. Those within had heard the noise 
of horses' feet, and perceiving that it ceased before the country 
house, were induced to come out to discover what was the matter. 
Brother Melchior had passed the door and turned round the comer 
of the house, when seeing a man with fire-arms in his hand, 
hastening towards him, he turned back in haste. Without re- 
fleeting that the proper time had not yet come. Van Reede fired 
his pistol at him, and the Jesuit fell wounded to the ground. At 
the noise, the others came out of the house. " Save yourselves^" 
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said Eugenio, quickly, to his companions — " save yourselves over 
the plank, and draw it afler you ; I will leap the ditch." 

The Jesuit who was with him followed this advice, and ran 
like a hare over the plank, which led to the meadow. Panne 
tried to follow him ; but Bouke, who had hastened afler his mas- 
ter, guessing the intention of the fugitive, was in time to stop his 
passage, and caught him by the collar, while he with his other 
hand fired a pistol at the conspirator who had escaped, but with- 
out effect, for Panne, whose strength was redoubled by his fears, 
prevented him, by the exertions he made to get away, taking a 
fair aim. Whilst they were struggling, the two noblemen had 
approached Eugenic, who awaited them calm and undismayed. 
Wiiti one accord, both called out, " Surrender, or you are a dead 
man." 

*^ To whom and why should I surrender ?" asked Eugenic. 
" Are you robbers or murderers ? you, who, without right or rea- 
son, come here with arms in your hands ?" 

" You may well talk so ! " cried Van Reede. " Accursed 
Jesuit, surrender or I will run you through, as sure as my name 
is Van Reede." 

" With your permission, then, I have a word to say to each of 
you ;" and whilst speaking he fired a pistol at Van Reede, the* 
ball of which passed through his hair, and threw his hat and fea- 
thers to the ground. 

" If you will not willingly, then you must by force," said 
Falckestein, wounding him in the side with his sword. 

" And that's for you," cried Eugenic, whilst with his closed 
fbt he struck Falckestein so violent a blow on the head, that he 
fell senseless to the ground. Eugenic then ran like a wild beast 
to the plank which led to the road, and was on the point of hasten- 
ing over it, when Van Reede seized him by his belt. With as 
much ease as if he had caught up a child, the Jesuit slung his 
antagonist ofi*, and threw the poor lord of Sonheuvel into the ditch, 
hurried over the plank, drew it after him, and cried out to him, 
while he loosened the Captain's horse and mounted it, " Think now 
at your leisure, if you can't recollect Uytenbogaert's sermon." 

" And that's to make you recollect me," screamed Ya^ Reede, 
firing his second pistol at him. 

" A hit," said Eugenic, " for each wound, sed uUro dabitur 
ieptuagies septies (1), as the scripture says." Saying these 

(1) I will seventy times, seven fold, be avenged. — Gen. iv., 24. 
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words, he rode away with a loose rein, and was soon lost in the 
darkness. 

In the meantime, Falckestein having come to himself, got up 
and helped the Captain, who was swearing and cursing, out of the 
ditch. Bouke had now got his antagonist completely in his power, 
and was busy pinioning the wretched Panne with a piece of rope, 
while he, at the same time, served up to him some consolatory 
proverbs, such as — " yes, my lad, so wags the world ; as ye sow, 
so shall ye reap; every day is not Christmas," &c. 

It would have been folly to think of overtaking the fugitives. 
They therefore determined to take good care of Panne, and send 
Bouke for the police officers ; but how astonished was he when 
he found the planks everywhere drawn away, and the three 
horses gone, for Eugenic, fearing pursuit, had let them all loose. 
He then went to the side of the meadow ; but found to his disap- 
pointment, that the Jesuit, who, in the beginning of the fray, had 
been wounded, and to whom no further attention had been paid, 
had escaped in that direction, after drawing the plank away. 

Thus shut up on the farm, they would have been under the 
necessity of waiting the return of day, had not some peasants in 
Jbe neighborhood, hearing the report of fire-arms, given notice of 
it to the police, who arrived there after about two hours' delay, 
and took away with them to the village, both the prisoner and his 
keepers. The Jesuits were not caught ; but the horses which 
Eugenic, probably at break of day, set at liberty for fear of being 
overtaken, were stopped by the country people, and returned to 
their owners. 

On his examination Panne acknowledged that he was bom at 
Yperen, in Flanders, and had been by turns porter, trader, and 
broker. Reduced to poverty, the Jesuits of Douay, to whom he 
appealed for help, had exhorted him to perform a great action, by 
which, should he lose his life, he would redeem a thousand souls, 
and become himsel f worthy of heaven. If he escaped punishment, 
two hundred Flemish pounds were promised to him by the pro- 
vincial prefect and rector of the Jesuits, as well as the office of 
city constable of Yperen. On this promise he had gone to the 
Hague, where a number of accidents frustrated his design. 
The Catholic country house, which belonged to a certain Mel- 
chior, a concealed Jesuit, had, during this time, served as their 
place of rendezvous. 
Not long after the imprisonment of Panne, news came from 
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England that a certain Edward Squire, who 4iad also been insti- 
gated by the Jesuits, was taken up for an attempt on the life of the 
Queen and the Earl of Essex. He, as well as Panne, suffered 
death ; the last exhibiting sincere repentance on the scaffold. 



^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Gelyek een ingeboraten ttrooni, 

Zal *t ingelaten heir. 

Verdrencken al den Duitachen boom 

En bruizen ala een meir, 

VoNDEi^, op de tweedragi der Christen prineen. 

As a rushing stream that spurns command, 
The invading host shall be ; 
Overwhelming all Germania'sland, 
Like a storm-tossed foaming sea. 

Count Van Falckestein having attained from Prince Maurice 
and the States General, the object of his mission, returned in the 
summer of the same year, 1598, to his castle of Bruck, where 
he shortly aAerwards received in a most brilliant style, the new 
I)uke of Cleves, whilst he was travelling through his territories, 
to receive the homage of the people. 

In the meanwhile, the King of Spain had transferred his title to 
the Netherlands and Burgundy to his daughter Isabella Clara 
Eugenia, on condition that she should marry her first cousin, the 
Prince Cardinal Albert, of Austria, the Pope having already 
granted permission thereto. This transfer, which was confirmed 
and approved by the Infant Philip, the king's heir and successor, 
was made on Wednesday, the sixth of May, 1598. 

The Infanta, who remained at Madrid, authorized her future 
husband to assume, in her name, the government of these coun- 
tries, which he did at Brussels on the 22d of August, afler which 
he relinquished his spiritual dignity and appointed the Admiral 
of Arragon, Don Francisco de Mendoza, Commander-in-Chief of 
a powerful army, with Count Frederick Van den Bergh, his Field- 
Marshal. Having made these arrangements he returned to 
Spain, leaving behind him Cardinal Andreas, of Austria, as Grov- 
emor-Greneral. 

The latter immediately determined, with consent of the Council 
of State, on a campaign in Cleves, Gulick and Westphalia, in the 
hope of making himself master of those territories ; conceiviDg 
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that by their possession, the United Netherlands could be better 
held in check than in any other way. Against these and similar 
designs, the States General had repeatedly cautioned the Council 
of Cleves, and Falckestein, on his return, had strongly recom- 
mended his countrymen to be on their guard, but the influence 
of some of the counsellors, who were friendly to Spain, had hither- 
to prevented all preparations for defence. A few places only 
were garrisoned, at the request of the Duke of Cleves, by the 
brave Cock-feathers of Ulrich von Daun. 

It was the beginning of the month of September, that Mendoza 
and Van den Bergh, with a powerful army, crossed the Maese at 
Roermond and directed their arms against Orsoy. Fruitlessly did 
Marshal Horst, with his Cock-feathers, refuse to allow them a 
passage, on the ground that Orsoy was on neutral territory. 
They scaled the walls, and in spite of all resistance overpowered 
the city. On learning this news, Maurice assembled his army at 
Arnhem, threw garrisons into Zutphen, Lingen, and Oldenzaal, 
and established his head-quarters at Zevenaar. 

The Duke of Cleves, apprehensive of the danger which threatened 
the country, and desirous, if it were any way possible, to ward off 
the approaching storm, called the Diet together on the 25th Sep- 
tember. It was not without hesitation he determined on this step, 
in consequence of the attachment to Spain entertained by some, 
and the wavering state of the mind of most of the nobility ; but he 
relied much on the pressure of circumstances and on the eloquence 
of the Count of Falckestein, who had promised him to exert him- 
self to the utmost to induce the Diet to proclaim effectual resist- 
ance. 

The prospect, however, was not flattering. Recently recovered 
from a severe illness, and still on the least excitement overcome 
and speechless, the Duke was not able to attain the end he had in 
view. The councillors under Spanish influence, encouraged by 
the silence of the President of the Council, argued with force that, 
on the one hand, resistance would be foolish and useless against so 
powerful an enemy as the Admiral, and on the other, that a close 
alliance, which assured the friendship of Spain and Austria, would 
be highly advantageous. The Duke looked at his trusty Ulrich 
with an eye of entreaty, swimming in tears of grief and disap- 
pointment, but all that the Count could say in reply to the argu- 
ments of those who differed from him, appeared to have little or 
no influence on the assembly, and at last, irritated at their irreao- 
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lution, he rose up and vehemently declared he would withdraw 
from all further consultation, and await the approach of the enemy, 
with his Cock-feathers, in his own castle. But, at this moment, 
the assembly were surprised by the entrance of a female of middle 
age, of a commanding and majestic appearance, on whose coun- 
tenance was written the deepest grief, and whose mourning dress 
added to the effect of her melancholy looks. This female was 
Sybil, the Duke's sister and confidant. She began earnestly and 
boldly to reproach the Council with cowardice and neglect of the 
interests of the country in so critical a moment ; she depicted in 
dark colors the treachery and arts of the Spaniards, and compared 
Mendoza's protection to that of the wolf in the fable. On these 
and similar arguments, most calculated to make a deep impression, 
followed earnest entreaties, accompanied by bitter tears, which 
coursing down the cheeks of a beautiful and generally respected 
female, could not fail to move the hardest heart. She appealed to 
the honor of the knighthood, to the interest of the councillors and 
deputies, so forcibly, that they resolved, if not on a declaration of 
war, at least on taking measures of defence. Orders were given 
to Count Van der Lippe to recruit as many men as possible for 
the protection of the country, to call together at Dortmond the five 
Lower Circles, to consult on such measures as the common wel- 
fare required. The Duke wrote to the Emperor and Princes of 
Germany, complaining of the outrages committed, and requesting 
speedy assistance. At the close of the same month, the Nether- 
Westphalian circle assembled at Dortmond, where Falckestein 
inspired those present with so much courage, that it was unani- 
mously determined to send Count Van der Lippe to Mendoza, to 
demand that Orsoy be again delivered up to them ; and, in case 
of refusal, to take up arms. 

It was afler the separation of this assembly that, on a fine 
autumnal morning, Falckestein, with about twenty horsemen, 
rode along the Roer on his return to his castle of Bruck, looking 
anxiously forward to the moment when he should again press his 
beloved wife and children to his heart. He already saw the dark 
towers of his ancestral castle looming in the distance, and his 
bosom throbbed with gratification at the thought, that this venera- 
ble abode of patriot heroes would not have to submit to Spanish 
protection. But, when he drew nearer, he perceived with aston- 
ishment that a number of soldiers were collected on one of the 
towers, who seemed in vehement debate, and pointed in the dlrec- 

2 
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tion of the ivome. Whilst he was reflecting on the cause of this, 
a horseman who had just hastened out of the castle, came to meet 
him at full gallop. 

'^ Well, Henschen !" said the Count, " what message do you 
bring me in such haste ? How fares my lady and children ?" 

" Thank God, they are well, your Grace, and will probably 
be very glad at your return," answered the Cock-feather. " Truly, 
your Grace could never have returned at a better time." 

" What has happened, then ? I cannot ihink that there is any 
trouble in the castle." 

" Not yet, your Grace, but it will not be long before there is. 
This morning, we saw from the watch-tower two companies of 
Spanish cavalry marching this way, and certainly with no good 
intentions. My lady ordered me to take horse and meet your 
Grace, and request you to make as much haste as possible. 
Thank God ! that your Grace is in time to help us out of our 
embarrassment !" 

Thus speaking, they reached the drawbridge and entered the 
castle. Although, after the tidings he had received, Falckestein 
felt little inclined to mirth, he could not refrain from an involun- 
tary smile at the strange spectacle that now met his view. Eve- 
rything in the inner court was in motion. The steward, a staid, 
tall, thin man, was running up and down with an old helmet, 
armed with a rapier a yard and a half long, and superintending 
the measures which the soldiers thought necessary for their de- 
fence. In the audience room, balls were piled up and casks of 
gunpowder rolled in. Carts with hay and fodder, were unload- 
ing in the yani ; here, four small field-pieces were placed in po- 
sition ; there, muskets and spears were cleaning ; yonder,^ bags 
of flour were carried to the garrets. The horses neighed in the 
stables ; in the large dining room, which was now also turned 
into a stable, were lowing cattle, bleating sheep, and grunting 
pigs, all mixed together. Here was heard the roll of wagons, 
there the clatter of arms, and, somewhat farther ofi*, the gobbling 
of turkeys and the gabble of geese ; and, in the midst of the 
tumult, the shrill, piercing voice of the old steward occasionally 
predominated. 

But, scarcely was the tread of the horses of the Count's suite 
heard on the bridge, than a confused cry of ** The enemy is 
upon us," was raised on all sides ; the old steward tried in vain 
to draw his rapier from its rusty scabbard and fell, as he trode 
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backward, over a lazy goose, with his feet in the air. The oth- 
ers, who imagined he was certainly killed, sought safety in flight ; 
when the glad cry, " It is his Grace," turned the general fright 
into loud rejoicing. 

<< What !" said Falckestein, as he got off his horse, to the 
steward, " are you beginning to fight with the geese, to try how 
you will afterwards fight the Spaniards V* 

<< With your leave," said the steward, as he got up and rubbed 
his back, *< this confounded sword is so tight in the sheath, that I 
believe it b bewitched." 

** If I see right, it is the sword of my great-great-grandfather, 
Werner, and I can well believe it unwillingly leaves a sheath 
with which it has been in such close connection for now about a 
century past — but there is my lady." 

" Grod be praised, that I see you again, my beloved," cried the 
Countess, who at that moment, with her eldest son by her side, 
and the youngest in her arms, descended the great staircase to 
meet her husband. 

« I perceive," said the Count, as he affectionately embraced 
her and the children, << that I have returned here very opportunely. 
The moments are valuable, we must not neglect them ; let us go 
in, and you shall relate to me what has given rise to this state of 
things. You, Feurich (this was the chief of the horsemen 'who 
had returned with him), give your assistance to old Beckman, in 
getting ready our means of defence. Hensken, have the gates 
closed, and the bridge drawn up. I will return immediately." ' 

Thus saying, he led his wife to an inner room, and requested 
her to relate to him, minutely, what had caused her to fear an 
attack. 

After some deep sighs and tears, she said : — <^ Alas ! since 
your departure for Dortmond, now eight days ago, we have 
scarcely had a moment's rest. You had not been gone two 
hours, when a number of peasants came here to entreat our pro- 
tection, and complained bitterly that the Spaniards had burned 
their houses and robbed them of their cattle. The same entrea- 
ties, the same complaints, were afterwards daily repeated by oth- 
ers, so that I at last perceived, that if I continued to support so 
many people, the provisions for the supply of the castle would 
soon be consumed; and I, therefore, found myself compell- 
ed, very unwillingly, to refuse them further assistance. But 
the day befi>re yesterday, a Spaniard made his appearance here, 
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who called himself Fernando Lopez, and he, by order of the 
Admiral, came, as he said, to ofier you the protection of the Grene- 
ral, if you would choose the Spanish side, and embrace the Ro- 
mish religion. Hoping to gain time, I requested him to wait 
your return ; he declined doing this, and rode back to Orsoy, as 
it appeared to me, very dissatisfied. This morning the warder 
on the tower informed me that he had seen soldiers cross over in 
the west. I immediately gave orders to Beckman to ascertain 
what provisions and ammunition we possessed, and went myself 
to the battlements to see what was going on. Although my less 
experienced eye could not at once perceive what Peter had dis- 
covered, I saw by degrees, however, that trpops were actually 
on their march. In his opinion they cannot be here before night, 
at least, if they have artillery with them, as they must go round 
the heights and the wood." 

'' Then there is still time to put everything in a state of de- 
fence," resumed the Count. " As regards you, my love, I may 
not expose you to the chances of a siege. Compassion for your 
fate, and that of your children, would perhaps prevent me behav- 
ing with the resolution my duty commands. For your sake, I 
might give up a castle, that, without you, I would defend with 
my last drop of blood ; besides, with the scanty supply of provi- 
sions we have, it is necessary I should send away all useless 
persons. No opposition, it is my positive determination. Em- 
brace me, and go to your room to get everything ready." 

The Countess, with a flood of tears, embraced her husband, 
and promised him to follow his orders. '^ Alas !" she added, 
weeping, " must I see you again after so long an absence, only 
again to take leave of you ?" 

" Take leave," repeated a voice ; " and why take leave ?" 

Uttering these words, a woman entered, plainly dressed, hold- 
ing in her. hand a boy eight or nine years of age. 

" Yes, my good woman," said the Countess, " we must leave 
here. The Castle of Bruck is no longer a safe place of refuge 
for women like us." 

'^ Not !" asked the stranger, with astonishment ; " and since 
when have fortified places become less safe than the open field ?" 

" My husband commands," said the Countess, '' and I obey." 

" Who is this woman ?" asked the Count, half aloud, of his 
wife. 
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" A fugitive," she answered, '< whose house has been destroyed 
by the Spaniards." 

<* And you would again expose yourself to their fury !" said 
Falckestein, in a surprised and discontented tone, to the stranger. 

" I should do that by going away," she answered ; << here I 
have nothing to fear." 

" That may be," resumed Falckestein, coolly, " but it does not 
suit my purposes that women should remain here. A good escort 
shall conduct the Countess to a safe place of refuge ; you may 
avail yourself of it, if you choose, but here you cannot stay." 

"Well," said the woman, "the Countess Van Falckesteint 
when poor I came to implore her protection, did not refuse it ; 
Magdalena will not now either forsake the Countess. The mo- 
ment is perhaps not far distant when she will need my help." 
With these words she turned round and left the room. 

Id two hours' time, all the women and children were ready to 
travel. Eight stout horsemen, under the orders of the brave 
Hensken, and a like number of armed countrymen, were directed 
to conduct the fugitives to Cleves, and then to request the Duke 
to afford them protection, and to provide them with a habitation. 
They set off at mid-day. 

In the meantime, the Count had repeatedly visited the battle- 
ments, and from these observed the approach of the Spanish 
troops, who slowly advanced in divisions. Towards evening, the 
darkness, as well as the heights which they were compelled to go 
round, prevented his discerning anything more. The departure 
of his wife had relieved him of a source of great anxiety, so that 
he was able calmly to see all his measures carried into execution. 
He found that the garrison now consisted of sixty horsemen, 
twenty musketeers, and about forty armed and unarmed country 
people, and the number of the last continually increased. To 
support this number he had provisions for a month. The four 
field-pieces were in good order, the supply of gunpowder was 
sufRcient. In the rear, the castle was protected by the river, and 
on the three other sides by deep moats, and the walls were in per- 
feet order. The conviction of all this filled him with an energy 
he found it easy to impart to those around him. Heaven had, 
however, determined that his resistance should be unavailing, and 
that the very anxiety he had shown for the safety of his wife, 
should be the cause of his destruction. 
With the first appearance of the sun's rays, the Spanish troops 
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were seen from the castle, at the distance of about two cannon 
shots, halted on the other side of a small wood ; and it did not last 
half an hour before a horseman, fully armed and equipped, and 
accompanied by a trumpeter, approached the drawbridge, and 
requested to be admitted to an interview. The request was 
granted, and the Count rode out to meet the envoy, who announced 
himself to be Don Diego de Velasco, an officer in the Spanish 
service, despatched by Fernando Lopez, his commander, with 
orders to demand possession of the Castle of Bruck, in the name 
of the Infanta, and the surrender of ten Cock-feathers, who, as 
he said, had been guilty of violence towards the Spaniards ; and, 
he added, that in case of refusal, then he, Fernando Lopez, would 
besiege and storm the castle. 

The Count represented to him, politely, that the Castle of Bruck 
was a fief of the Grand Duke of Berg, with whom the king of 
Spain was at peace ; that he, therefore, could not comply with such 
a strange and unjust demand ; and that he would defend the cas- 
tle of his fathers against violence and injury. 

<< I expected no other answer from so brave a nobleman as the 
Count Van Falckestein," said Don Diego ; " I am however sorry. 
Count, that your courage will be fatal to you. In a short time 
we shall meet agaip." Thus saying, the officer bowed politely, 
turned his reins, and rode at full gallop back to the troops, while 
the Count, having returned to his castle, caused the bridge to be 
drawn up, and every preparation made for resistance. 

It was not long before the enemy began the necessary pre- 
parations for an attack. One detachment, divided into four 
divisions, marched straight forward to the castle, directed their 
guns against the outworks, and some balls soon fell within the 
walls, without doing, however, any damage. The Count began 
to think that this fire was only intended to frighten him, and to 
induce him to surrender, when he received intelligence that the 
second detachment had passed over the fiver, and appeared to 
intend risking an attack on that side. 

" If they have men enough, they can easily get into the gar- 
den," said Feurich, who brought the intelligence, " the quay and 
the fish-car jut so far out in the river that they can cross it in a 
moment." 

, " You are right," answered the Count, who, while walking up 
and down the passage to the outer-gate, still kept his eye fixed on 
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^the enemy advancing to the castle bridge, '* yet I hope to prevent 
them. Are the guns on the rear wall well served V 

" Admirably," replied Feurich ; " but what can a small field- 
piece efiect against a large number of men, who, extending them- 
selves, attempt to pass the river in different places ?" 

" True," said the Count, afler a moment's deliberation, " take 
ten countrymen and as many sharpshooters with you, post the 
last in the garden and fishing-hut, and let the farmers occupy the 
quay. Do not allow the marksmen to waste their powder and 
lead, but fire one at a time, and again load by turns ; and, above 
all, let not a shot be fired unless upon the Spaniards who actually 
attempt to cross. If the enemy gives way, wait my further 
orders ; if they persevere in the attack, post all your people on 
the water side ; let them fire a volley, and send me intelligence. 
I will then come and reinforce you with half of the Cock-feathers, 
I expect that the attack now made on the front wall is only in- 
tended to deceive us, but until I am certain of that, I must remain 
here. Stay, Rudolf, point your piece at that small crowd ad- 
vancing from the wood on the lefl. Just so ; now fire, my friend 
— an excellent hit. Did you see that tall scoundrel, with his red 
feathers, tumble head over ears in the sand. Here, you fellows, 
to the gate, hold your muskets ready, but do not fire before I 
order." 

In the meantime, Feurich had complied >vith the orders of his 
master, and had posted his men in the garden in the manner he 
had been directed. This garden, and the orchard belonging to 
it, were planted with trees wide apart, and were situated between 
two strong, projecting back wings of the castle, provided with 
bulwarks and towers. The river which ran by the castle, and a 
stone breastwork along it, were the only obstacles the enemy had 
to overcome to reach the garden ; and, as Feurich remarked, the 
far projecting quay and fish-car made it more easy for them to 
accomplish the passage. It is true, that the possession of the 
garden by the enemy by no means made him master of the castle, 
into which he could not penetrate, until he had overpowered some 
strong and well-guarded passages ; but it was, nevertheless, of 
the highest importance to prevent him obtaining a position, from 
which he could give the besieged a great deal of trouble and un- 
easiness. 

Silent as that death, of which they were to be the messengers, 
* the musketeers stood each protected by the trunk of a tree, await- 
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ing the signal, while the peasants stationed on the quay swung 
their clubs «nd pitchforks in the air, and with words and ges- 
tures provoked the advancing enemy, as if they would induce 
him to attempt the passage of the river. Velasco, who commanded 
this division of the besiegers, and stood behind a small dyke on 
the other side of the river out of the reach of shot, restrained their 
eagerness, until all his men were collected together. He then 
ordered the two small boats with which he had passed the river, 
and which he had brought with him, to be manned by as many 
soldiers as the frail barks would carry, and directed such of his 
men as were the best swimmers, to take off their upper clothing 
and w^de through the water, in order to make an attack at differ, 
ent points at once, and thus bring the besieged into confusion. 
The remainder of his men remained on the shore lying on the 
grass, and endeavored, by a well-directed fire, to cover the pas- 
sage over, and drive the countrymen from their post on the quay. 

Feurich, who stood on the fish car, allowed the assailants to 
approach him halfway, and then gave the signal to his musket- 
eers by firing one of his pistols at a Spanish subaltern officer, 
who fell, deadly wounded, out of the boat into the water. Five 
musket shots were fired, and as many Spaniards fell back wound- 
ed, or tumbled moaning out of the small craft. The swimmers 
thought best to retreat, as did also one of the boats, which, when it 
was again fired upon from the garden, had on board more wound- 
ed than unhurt. The other bark, however, came near to the 
quay; it was manned with brave fellows, who now began on 
their side to fire with effect on the countrymen. 

" Here, Heinrich, Walter, here!" cried Feurich, " help me 
give these scoundrels a warm reception !" Saying this, he, with 
the help of two countrymen, lifled up a beam which lay by the 
side of the quay, and they pushed this out with their united 
strength to turn off the boat. A fortunate result crowned their 
exertions ; the boat was not only turned away, but it upset, the 
men were thrown in the river, and it drifted empty back to the 
other side. 

A loud shout followed this successful manoeuvre, and the peas- 
ants bitterly ridiculed the besiegers, who, wet through and mostly 
wounded, were called back to their comrades. But Velasco would 
not give up, and wanted again to attempt an attack in the same 
manner. 

*< It will never do," said a monk, who stood by the side of the 
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commander. " They must all to the water, and at the same time, 
quasi vir unu8 (1), as the Vulgate says." 

" I know, reverend father," said Velasco, " that you are a 
highly favored man, aad led by a higher spirit, but peripit me to 
differ with you in military matters. Who will cover the pas- 
sage, if all go to the water ?" > 

" And what have those men, who were to cover the passage, 
now perforqfied ?" asked the monk. " By dividing ourselves we 
shall bring the besieged into confusion. Believe me, young man, 
and be obedient to my experience. Send half of your men 
against the quay and the other half against the garden, and I will 
be responsible for your success." 

<' And what will your responsibility help me, when I must give 
an account to my comfnander of the lives of the brave men I have 
led to slaughter ?" replied Velasco. 

'^ Young man," said the monk, earnestly, and raising his fin- 
ger, '* you know the station I here fill ; learn obedience to it. It 
must be done as I say." 

Velasco bit his lip with anger. << Let it be done then," he said, 
" but not by my orders. Comrades," he continued, turning to 
the men and pointing to the monk, '' I am your commander no 
longer. This is the man who will lead you to victory. The 
reverend father is now your commander." Having said this, he 
took off his sash, threw it at the feet of the monk, and retired. 

The soldiers looked at each other, astonished and undetermined. 
*^ Docebo vos viam rectam P' (2) cried out the monk, seizing a 
sword from the hands of one of the men, " I will set you an ex- 
ample, and show you how victory is won." 

Saying these words, he stepped into one of the boats, gave orders 
to £)ur soldiers to follow him, had the other boat manned with five 
of the bravest Spaniards, commanded all who had courage and 
would show it, to take to the water, that he was determined to gain 
renown and reward, and he pushed from the shore. The soldiers, 
inspirited by his example, appeared to have forgotten their former 
defeat, and swam courageously afler him, leaving Velasco almost 
alone on the shore. He found himself now in the position of a 
child, which, walking out with its parents, is afraid to pass with 
them some object of terror — a dog kennel, or an old beggar wo- 



(1) Like one man. 

(2) I will teach you the right road. 

2* 
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man^ for instance — and when his parents have gone on laughing, 
does not know if he will remain standing on the spot or return, or 
whether he will overtake his parents and pass by the object of his 
fears; but at last tremblingly determines on the latter. The 
comparison, however, will not hold good, inasmuch as Velasoo 
had not remained behind from fear, but from spite at the monk. 
When he, however, saw the efiect which his language and exam- 
pie had on the soldiers, he thought it would not wound his honor 
to do as a volunteer what, as a leader, he thought should not be 
attempted. He sprang into the river, and soon swam past all the 
others. 

Having reached about the middle of the river, the monk gave 
orders to his men to fire, not at the countrymen, but at the 
musketeers who were half hidden behind the trees in the garden, 
the consequence of which was that a couple of the latter were 
wounded, and rendered unfit for further duty. 

Feurich waited meantime, in the same way as before, with his 
two assistants, the approach of the boat. The heavy beam again 
fell upon the small crafi, but as it was not so deeply laden as 
before, it did not upset. With his powerful arm the monk clutched 
the beam to his breast, drew thereby the boat even nearer to the 
shore, sprang forward, caught one of the chains of the fish-car 
and slung himself upon it. At the same moment Falckestein, 
who had beaten off the besiegers at the front gate, arrived with 
some of the Cock-feathers in the garden. His arrival gave new 
courage to his men. All the musketeers hastened to the breast- 
work, the Spaniards who had advanced to the orchard were driven 
back, the second boat was upset, and Velasco with his men com- 
pelled to retreat. 

But the other half of the detachment which had come with the 
monk, or waded through the water, showed no signs of giving 
way.. The clubs fell harmless on the iron helmets of the 
Spaniards, and their obstinate resolution caused a deadly panic 
among the ignorant country people. The monk encouraged them 
*by his language and example. He stood on the car, with the one 
hand clutching the chain, whilst he swung his sword around with 
the other. The defenders, some of whom were Romanists, res- 
pected his dress as well as his iron arm, and gave way. Having 
now reached the quay, he threw himself with the fury of a lion 
among the soldiers, and cut two or more down. At this moment 
Falckestein arrived, who, apprehensive for this side of the gardeui 
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had flown to the support of the countrymen. As soon as the monk 
caught sight of him, he ran up to him and gave him so- violent a 
blow on the shoulders, that he would have fallen, had the sword 
not turned in his hand. As he struck, he cried out to him, 
" Septuagies sepdes .'" (1) 

" I recognize you, accursed Jesuit !" was the answer of Falckes- 
tein ; " you shall not escape me so easily to-day." 

This exchange of words was accompanied by increasing blows, 
when some Cock-feaihers, who had followed the Count, pressed 
forward to the scoundrel. Without losing his presence of mind, 
he warded off their blows and tried to reach the brink of the 
river, but the peasants, who had succeeded everywhere in com- 
pelling the enemy to retreat, stopped his passage and threatened 
him with death. 

" Take him alive," cried Falckestein, " the villain must not die 
a warrior's death. To the gallows with the murderer !" 

" Nondum venii hora mea*^ (2), said Eugenic, who, although he 
saw himself surrounded by enemies, did not lose his courage. He 
looked furiously about him, and selected the spot where he would 
make a breach in the living wall which encircled him ; fatal was 
the choice to the unlucky peasant who became the object of it. 
Eugenic leaped forward, and the good man against whose breast 
he came to land, lay senseless in the grass. Availing himself of 
the surprise of the moment, the Jesuit flew to the quay, plumped 
like a millstone into the water, dived to escape the shots which 
were fired at him, and reached the other side in safety. 

" Well," said Velasco, " you now see the fortunate result of 
your infallible attempt."' 

"Jfcfe deseruerunt ornnesP^ said Eugenic. "They have all 
deserted me ; but this I promise you, to-morrow we will have the 
castle. Enough for to-day ! Let the retreat be sounded." 

Falckestein, well convinced that on that day he had no further 
attack to apprehend, had the necessary refreshments served out to 
the garrison, and made preparations for receiving the enemy on 
the following morning. 

(1) Seventy times leven fold. (2) My hour is not yet come. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Zie hier uid gemaalm^ 

'JCgeleid haar thands by U, gelyk uw ho/knaap, in 

BiiJ>BRDTK, jhoria de vyfde. 

Here ia your consort, 

I lead her to you, like a courtly page. 

Another day had dawned. At sunrise, the Count, with Feurich 
and the steward, stood on the watch-tower to observe the move- 
ments of the enemy, but all was still and tranquil in their army. 
Eight o'clock had struck, and as yet nothing indicated the re- 
newal of their attack. " Really," said Feurich, " I begin to 
think that they intend to give up the attempt ; they are satisfied 
with their breakfast of yesterday, and will not wait for their din- 
ner to-day." 

'< If they were going away," said the Count, " we should, ere 
this, have seen preparations for their departure \ but no, they are 
mostly sleeping in their tents, the avenues to which only are 
guarded. Probably they are waiting for reinforcements from the 
main army, or would they starve us into a surrender ? But, by 
my father's sword, they shall not enter my father's castle, unless 
over my corpse." 

" My Lord Count," called out Peter the warder, " does your 
grace see the cloud of dust arising in the direction of Doesburg ?" 

" Oh, Heaven !" groaned out Beckman, " no doubt it is Gogel's 
sheep which they are carrying off — ^a flock of six hundred fat 
animals of which your Grace has the tithe. It is too bad that 
such infernal scoundrels should roast them at their camp-fires." 

" Sheep !" cried out the warder, " I plainly see the glitter of 
helmets and lances : they are fresh troops advancing." 

" Indeed !" said the Count ; " but what are they, friend or foe ? 
Can you distinguish their banners ?" 

" Not yet, your Grace," answered Peter ; " but, yes— they 
are Spaniards, I recognize them by their baggage- wagons and 
their order of march." 
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" Then, fresh assailants ! Ah ! their bugles are sounding, and 
Lopez, with his horse, is advancing to meet them." 

*< I am only glad that it is not Grogel's sheep," said Beckman ; 
" but how shall we resist all these people ?" 

" With God's help and our courage, Beckman," answered his 
roaster. " What says the proverb, watch and pray. Go tell all 
the people to assemble in the large saloon. The pastor is gone 
with my wife, but I will myself offer up a prayer, and then we 
will sing the twenty-third psalm, which is well adapted to our 
situation. " 

The orders of the pious Count were carried into effect : all in 
the castle who professed the reformed religion, and even some of 
the Romanists, appeared in the large knightly apartment. Ear- 
nestly, devoutly, and forcibly, did Falckestein pray to Him, from 
whom alone they could hope for deliverance, and implore Him to 
battle for, and with them, and not to make them Ashamed in the 
great trial they, by His will, and for the love of their dear coun- 
try, were undergoing. " Or," said he, and with this he closed his 
address, " should it be your will that we be added to the many 
pious martyrs, who, in defence of their country, for the rights of 
their superiors, and what is still more, for your holy name, and 
to preserve your doctrine undeHled, have spilled their blood, give 
us resignation, fortitude, and consolation in the hour of suffering, 
that we worthily may fight the good fight, and that to us too, when 
we appear before your throne to give an account of our actions 
in this world, may be said, < Well done, good and faithful servant, 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into (he joy of the Lord.^ " 

Solemn sounded, afler this prayer, the psalm through the high 
arches of the castle ; and there were none of those present, who, 
at the close of the solemnity, did not feel themselves encouraged, 
and as it were inspired with new life. He alone, who had in- 
spirited the others, did not feel that calmness or encouragement 
which he had succeeded in implanting in their bosoms. Falckes- 
tein felt, notwithstanding the advantages he had gained, and the 
favorable turn for him which matters appeared to take, his spirits 
depressed and sad, and he soon returned with Beckman and Feu- 
rich to the tower, to observe thence the fate which probably 
awaited him. 

'' I do not perceive that they are yet making any preparations," 
said Peter, the warder. <* The soldiers are lying huddled to- 
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gether on the grass, and are amusing themselves with gambling 
and drinking, lazy scoundrels that they are ! All is still as death 
— ^but yonder are soldiers coming out of the wood, and they 
are carrying some timber they have been cutting." 

" The scoundrels !" cried Beckman, indignantly. ** Your 
Grace's wood, from which we yearly cut timber to the amount of 
two hundred crowns, for the ship carpenter, Luikin Luikes, at 
Amsterdam." 

" And what are they going to build on that height," continued 
Peter, " up which the two asses are dragging those two pieces of 
timber ?" 

" Oh 1" said Beckman, interrupting him, " those are the asses 
of Lottchen Weissmilch : the poor creatures certainly never 
dreamed that they would ever have any other work to do, than 
carry corn to your Grace's mill. What will the good widow do 
now ? And the smallest of the two is with foal, and the poor 
creature must do the work of a horse, but those heathens have no 
pity for either man or beast." 

<< The poor beasts are lucky," said Falckenstein, whose melan- 
choly state of mind did not allow him to give even a smile to the 
laughable complaints of the steward, " lucky, that they have only 
to bear corporeal sufiering, and that they are insensible to mental 
agony." 

" But what are they going to do now ?" asked Feurich, fixing 
his eyes on the operations of the Spaniards. 

" No doubt," said Beckman, " their intention is to make some 
kind of storming engine, such as the pastor told me Civilis* used, 
to storm the Falcon-court at Nymwegen, when Charles the Great 
held the command there for Pope Julius Cesar." 

" See," continued Feurich, without noticing the historical re- 
miniscences of the steward, ^'they are placing two beams right 
upwards." 

"And are nailing a third right over them," added Peter. 
" That is as much like a gallows as one drop of water is to 
another." 

" They do not intend to hang me, before they have caught 
me," said the Count, from whom the sight drew a half-bitter, 
hi^f-merry laugh ; << or is this intended as a scarecrow, like that 

* See note. 
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with which they frightened the garrison at Orsay ? That kite 
will not fly with me." 

" See," said Feurich, << the officers are coming on horsehack, 
and riding up the height ; a circle is formed round the gallows." 

" Listen !" continued Falckestein, " there sounds a trumpet, 
no douht to direct our attention to this exhibition." 

" And now I hear a muffled drum, as if an execution were to 
take place," said Peter, holding his ear down to the stone floor 
that he might hear the better. 

" I see women coming out of the army," said Feurich quickly, 
" women and children ; they are taken up the height, between 
the soldiers." 

"Where? where?" said Falckestein. "Almighty God! 
what do I see ?" and his face became whiter than the bulwark 
over which he leaned. With the unerring eye of love he had 
recognized his Anna in one of those women, who, with her two 
little sons, was forced up the height. " My wife !" he cried, 
" my children ! They must be saved, Feurich ! Quick, have 
all my Cock-feathers in the saddle. Make all ready for a sally. 
My Anna ! I lose my senses !" 

It has oflen been observed, that those who are generally of a 
calm, sedate disposition, and are with difficulty excited to pas- 
sion, in those particular cases in which they are overpowered by 
some irresistible emotion, sooner lose their presence of mind than 
those who are endowed with a less deliberate character. Falck- 
estein was an instance of the truth of this observation. Without 
at all calculating the chances, without thinking that the force he 
would encounter was twenty times stronger than his, that he 
would expose himself and his followers to certain destruction, he 
flew down the winding staircase, ran to the stable, was in a mo- 
ment in the saddle, and acpused his trusty followers of laziness, 
because they were not immediately ready to follow him to the 
field. 

Already, however, had the trusty Cock-feathers brought their 
horses out of the stable, when the sound of a trumpet in front of 
the castle bridge was heard ; and, afler a short pause, two envoys 
from the army demanded an audience. 

This circumstance was sufficient to restore Falckestein to his 
wonted composure ; he foresaw an agreement, a treaty, how was 
ahnost indiflerent to him, yet it was clear that the execution 
which he feared, had been delayed ; hope arose in his bosom, 
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and with this, soon came back his presence of mind. He quickly 
caused the bridge to be lowered, and with Feurich and two 
horsemen rode out to meet the envoys. 

' One of them (it was Velasco) was unarmed. A feathered hat, 
turned up tastily, shrouded his manly, pleasing countenance ; a 
silk jacket, richly ornamented with embroidery and tassels, fitted 
close to his body, and a dress sword hung from his broad belt. 
In the other, Falckestein recognized, shuddering, the Jesuit £u- 
genio, dressed in the garb of his order. The officer was the 
spokesman. 

" After the defence," said he, " which you. Count, yesterday 
ventured to make against our troops, it will appear strange to 
you that we again come with pacific proposals, particularly as 
our force is now more than doubled ; but a Spaniard has an aver- 
sion to useless spilling of blood, and knows how to forgive, as 
well as to punish, an insult ofiTered to him. We therefore again 
demand — ^and bethink you well — demand for the last time, the 
surrender of your castle, offering you, and all yours, an honorable 
retreat." 

" I thought, Captain," said the Count, " that the manner in 
which I received you yesterday, would have taken from you all 
inclination to repeat such an offer. If you have no other proposal 
to make, I request you to save yourselves all further trouble in 
regard to me, and to return to your camp, where it was just now 
my intention to pay you a visit." 

" I strongly advise you to that," said Eugenic, " a pleasant 
sight will await you there." 

" I hold no conversation with an assassin," said Falckestein, 
looking contemptuously at the Jesuit. 

" Count," resumed Velasco, " I must point out to you the 
misery to which you expose yourself by rejecting our proposal. 
Mercy to all who submit : death to all who resist. Have pity, 
Count, on yourself and your's— on your wife and children," he 
added slowly. 

" On my wife and children," repeated Falckestein, shuddering. 

" On your wife and children, whom the chances of war have 
thrown into our hands, and who await at the foot of vender 
gallows your choice, which will decide their fate." 

''What must that be?" asked Eugenic; ^* septuagies sep- 

* Seventy times seven times. 
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<<LookP' said Falckestein, pointing to the castle, << within 
there, ranged in order, stand my brave horsemen ; they want but 
a word to follow me to your camp. That God, who gave me 
victory yesterday, will now again give me strength to tear my 
beloved ones from your fiendish cruelty." 

Much as his heart was torn, much as he felt convinced that an 
attempt, such as he pretended he was willing to make, would be 
unsuccessful, still Falckestein hoped that an announcement of the 
intention would make some impression on the envoys ; he, how. 
ever, did not attain his object. 

<< Heaven, then, be merciful to their souls," said Eugenic ; and 
he drew out a pistol and fired it in the air. 

<' What does that mean V said Falckestein, laying his hand 
on his sword. 

" It is a signal," answered the Jesuit, " to put the ropes around 
tfieir necks; and when I fire this pistol (and here he drew out 
another) then you have no longer wife or children." And to 
give more effect to these words, he cocked the pistol he held in 
his hand. 

" In God's name," cried the Count, whilst the perspiration 
in large drops fell from his forehead, " what, men ! Feurich ! my 
friends !" 

" Decide quickly," repeated Eugenic, raising his pistol. 

" Well," said Falckestein, " I have done what I could for my 
honor, but nature too has her rights ; spare my wife and children, 
and do what you will with my castle." 

" You are now reasonable. Count, "said Eugenic, and concealed 
his weapon again in his dress. 

" Trumpet, sound !" called out Velasco. " Count, in a few 
moments you will see your beloved ones here." 

" Let us go in, then," said the Count, " that we may confer 
over the conditions of the surrender." ' 

Thus saying, he turned his horse's head, and with the two 
envoys rode over the bridge. Velasco rode on the Count's right 
hand, but his jet black eye bore no expression of triumph at his 
conquest ; he looked almost as melancholy as Falckestein, for his 
sense of honor revolted at an advantage gained by such means. 
Eugenie's face was austere, but a villainous joy shone out from 
beneath his heavy eyebrows, which he, master as he was of his 
feelings, had difficulty to conceal. 

Having reached the large court of the castle, Falckestein dis- 
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mounted, politely offered the officer, who followed his example, 
his hand, and said, while a tear glistened in his eye — 

" I bid you welcome to the castle of Bruck ; I may, alas ! no 
longer call it mine. Your entrance here overwhelms me with 
disgrace." 

" Immaterial how we may have got here," answered Velasoo, 
with a bow, << it can never entail disgrace upon you." 

<< As regards you," continued the Count to Eugenic, " I will 
not conceal from you, that you are to-day still less welcome to 
me than you were yesterday." 

<* That astonishes me," said Eugenic, with great coolness, 
<< for yesterday my presence had nearly cost you your life, and 
to-day it saves that of your wife and children." 

" And it covers me with double disgrace," said Falckestein, 
" that I yesterday had to consider you a warrior, and to-day an 
envoy." 

*^ I pray you, gentlemen," said Velasco, " let us not, by use« 
less reproaches, make a negotiation, which, from the circum- 
stances attending on it, is already unpleasant enough, still more 
painful." 

Whilst thus conversing, they entered one of the apartments. 
A tankard of old Hockheimer and three goblets were placed be- 
fore the Count ; the necessary writing materials were brought, 
and, after a morning draught, they began to discuss together the 
terms of surrender. 

The Count was not a little astonished to observe, that not only 
Velasco, but even Eugenic, whose behavior to him hitherto had 
led him to expect little favor at his hands, were ready, whilst 
discussing the terms of the treaty, to grant him the most reason- 
able and liberal conditions ; the ironical laugh of the Jesuit im- 
parted, it is true, an air of ridicule to his condescension, but the 
result was at all events favorable to the Count. After s6me in- 
terchange of words, they at last agreed that the castle should be 
immediately given up to the Infanta ; that the garrison, with the 
honors of war, drums beating, matches lighted, and colors flying, 
should march off; that the steward, bailiff, cup-bearer, cook, mil- 
ler, and other servants of the castle, and of the places depend- 
ent on it, should retain their present offices ; and that the country 
people who were in the castle, should be allowed to return un- 
molested to their homes. The steward being called in, made 
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two copies of this treaty, which were signed by the contracting 
parties, and mutually exchanged. 

Matters being thus arranged, the two envoys returned to the 
camp, and half an hour had not elapsed before Velasco returned 
at the head of his company, to take provisional possession of the 
castle. At his side, seated on a handsome saddle horse, was 
the Countess of Falckestein ; she held her youngest son in her 
arms. The women who were taken followed on foot, with the 
eldest boy, and above these towered the majestic form of Magda- 
lena, who also led her little son by the hand. The train halted 
at a short distance from the castle, and, after the trumpeter, who 
accompanied the officer, had blown three blasts, Falckestein 
strode out of the gate on foot, with head uncovered, accompanied 
by Beckman, who carried the keys on a salver, and with an in- 
clination of the head offered them to Velasco. " I fulfil," said 
he, while he accepted the evidences of the surrender, " the first 
condition of our treaty, my Lord Count ; I bring you back your 
consort and children, as well as the women and the other boy, 
who have fallen into our hands. I am sorry that it is not in my 
power to give you back the brave soldiers who have fallen by 
the swords of my comrades in arms." With these words he 
dismounted, assisted with politeness and grace the Countess from 
her horse, and presented her to her husband. 

Whatever reasons the Count might have had for joy and 
thankfulness at the liberation of his consort, these were at this 
moment repressed by the painful feelings occasioned by the 
forced surrender of a castle, which he might still have long suc- 
cessfully defended. Silent, and with a tear in his eye, he 
pressed the hand of his wife, kissed and fondled his children, 
and accompanied, with a downcast look, the Spaniards into the 
castle. 

^* You have changed masters, good old man," said he to Beck- 
man, on meeting him, " try to make yourself agreeable to your 
new ones." 

The heavy-hearted old man wept aloud. "I serve those 
scoundrels! no, good master, no! I will follow your Grace 
wherever you go. Has your Grace elsewhere no bread for old 
Beckman; he has saved enough from his earnings in earlier 
days, to be able to pass the few hours of life which still remain 
to him without fearing want. Alas ! when your gracious father 
died, I was severely afflicted, but the thought that you would be 
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my lord and master comforted me. When your first son was 
bom, I rejoiced that a Falckestein would inherit Bruck ; but 
now" — and bitter tears choked his utterance. 

" Dry your eyes, my friend," said Falckestein, " nothing is 
more uncertain than the chances of war ; the Spanish flag will 
not always flutter from the top of yonder tower. But let us go 
in, and take care that our people behave properly towards the 
new possessors." 

In the front apartment the Count found his wife and children 
with Velasco. " Count," said the latter, << it will perhaps be 
agreeable to you to converse for a few minutes, undisturbed, 
with your lady. Allow your steward, therefore, to conduct me 
round the castle, to make the arrangements which are necessary, 
and of which you are aware." Falckestein assented, with 
thanks for Velasco's politeness ; and that officer, accompanied 
by Beckman, went through the castle, in order, agreeably to the 
treaty, to take an account of everything it contained, that nothing 
except what was permitted by the treaty, should be carried away 
by the garrison. 

As soon as they found themselves alone, the Countess fell 
weeping on the neck of her husband. ^* Oh !" she cried out, 
<^ had you but let me die, this castle would not have known a 
strange master." 

" And your children, Anna," said Falckestein, " were your 
children also not doomed to death ?" 

" My children," said she, as she pressed them anxiously to 
her breast ; " but, no ! so blood-thirsty these barbarians could 
not have been ; and yet when I think of their atrocities — I shud* 
der still, Ulrich ! The poor pastor ! the brave Cock-feaihers ! 
they are all dead ! and without that strange woman, who went 
with us, I myself, with my children and women, would have 
been sacrificed to their fiendish cruelty." 

<< But how did you fall into the hands of these villains ?" 

" We were not half a league distant from the territory of 
Cleves, and thought of no danger, when we were all at once 
awakened from our security by some musket shots which came 
from the direction of the territory of Cleves, whither we were 
going ; the noise made us halt to see what we had best do. We 
determined on sending out one of the horsemen to reconnoitre, 
but wl^ether he fell into the hands of the enemy, or, thinking of 
his own personal safety, made his escape, he at any rate never 
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returned. Meantime night came on, and as we heard nothing 
more, and had regained our spirits, we came to the determina- 
tion to proceed, when we suddenly saw large volumes of flame 
rising around us, which told both of the destruction of farm- 
houses, and the vicinity of the enemy ; and before we could re- 
cover from this new fright, we discovered two companies of 
Spanish cavalry coming down upon us at full gallop. Overcome 
by anxiety for my children, I can scarcely recollect what fol- 
lowed. This I know, that we hastily turned our horses' heads, 
but the bullets from the Spanish pistols flew faster than our 
horses. We were overtaken. Your Cock-feathers fought like 
lions ; but what could courage do against such a superior force ? 
I saw the brave Hensken, who constantly placed himself before 
me, that he might cover me with his body, struck by a sabre-cut 
on the head, and with his helmet split, fall lifeless at my feet. 
All the Cock-feathers^ all the country people, even the good pas- 
tor, who in vain prayed that they would show mercy to his grey 
hairs, were killed, plundered, and left naked ; and with a diabo- 
lical laugh, the leader of th^band said, afler the fight was over, 
that he gave his captured beauties as an acceptable booty to his 
soldiers. One of the villains had already attempted to drag me 
from my horse, when Magdalena, ralising her voice above the 
savage cries of the enemy, and screams for help of the women, 
called out to the Spanish commander — 

" ' Don Estevan de Nunez ! is it right to war with helpless 
women V 

'< < I know that voice,' said the commander, and giving his 
horse the spur, dashed up to Magdalena. ' She spoke to him with 
a rapid and soil utterance, and, as well as I could hear, in the 
Spanish language. He answered her in the same tone ; their 
conversation was short but animated. He repeatedly shook his 
head, dissatisfied, and still she continued resolutely to remon- 
strate with him. In the meantime, the soldiers, by his command, 
left us undisturbed, and we awaited in dreadful anxiety the re- 
sult of Magdalena's eloquence. She seemed to convince him, 
for he suddenly gave orders to do us no further injury, caused 
us to be surrounded by a strong escort, and the march sounded. 
I was carried off almost insensible, with scarcely reason enough 
left to hold my little Ulrich on my lap, and his continued moan- 
ing and crying, I believe, alone kept up my self-possession. 
Werner had been taken by one of the horsemen on his horse ; 
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the boy cried aloud, and only ceased when the Spaniard threat- 
ened to throw him in the water if he was not quiet. We rode 
through a great part of the night, and came at last to Doesburg, 
where the Spaniards appeared to have their head-quarters. 
Here we dismounted, and I passed the remainder of the night 
with the other prisoners, in a large bam, well guarded, but un- 
disturbed. Towards break of day, the order to march was again 
given. The troops were greatly augmented in number, and 
marched off with us in perfect order. It was not long before I 
came in sight of the tower of Bruck, and immediately suspected 
that the object of Nunez was to use me for the purpose of compel- 
ling you to surrender. Had it not been for my children I would 
have made away with myself. When little Ulrich saw your 
baitner floating from the castle, he stretched out his arms, and 
called out with childish glee, Bruck ! Bruck ! We were taken 
into the camp of Lopez. The superior officers held a short con- 
sultation — ^the rest is known to you." 

The Countess here closed her narration, which was more than 
once interrupted by sighs and tearl^ and by the questions of her 
husband. " There is something strange,'^ he said, shaking his 
head thoughtfully, " in the conduct of that Magdalena. She 
probably saved your life — and still I do not know if I ought to 
consider her my friend or enemy. " 

The remainder of the day was passed, on the part of the 
garrison, in making the necessary preparations for leaving the 
castle, which was to take place on the following morning, whilst 
the Spcmish soldiers took possession of the outposts, and mounted 
guard. "^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

Myn graifiyk bloet besprengi myn erfelyke akker, — ^Voitdel. 
My noble blood bedews my ancestral domain. 

With the following morning, the garrison was ready for de- 
parture. In the meantime Don Fernando Lopez and Don Este- 
van de Nunez, had caused their troops to advance, and they 
were drawn up on each side of the road which led to the castle, 
in order to take possession of it as soon as it was evacuated. 
Yelasco remained at the head of his company, in parade order, 
in the inner court, and then the garrison marched out with the 
usual honors of war, while the Count and his family brought up 
the rqar. It appeared that everything, as there was reason to 
expect, would pass over in the best order, but Falckestein had 
not calculated on the had faith of Spanish traitors. • The same 
spirit which had filled the breast of Romero,** when Naarden 
became a sacrifice to his diabolical perjury, also presided in this 
instance over the counsels of the perfidious commanders of the 
Spanish army. The whole train had not passed out of the castle 
gate, when Lopez threw up his stafiT in the air. This was the 
signal for murder. From each side, the Spanish musketeers 
fired on the retiring garrison, who, not suspecting so rascally 
an attack, were unahle in the confusion of the moment to make 
any resistance. Horses and riders, wounded or dead, lay min- 
gled together, and hefore any one had time to collect himself, one 
half of the garrison had fallen. Enraged almost to madness at 
such unheard of conduct, Falckestein rode over the bridge and 
threw himself sword in hand among the murderers; but his 
horse fell deadly wounded, and he would have fallen a sacrifice 
to the rage of the Spaniards, had not Yelasco, who followed him, 
hastened to save him. He turned away the blows aimed at his 
head, took him courageously by the hand and drew him inside, 
while he gave orders to his men to close the gate, and not to al- 
low any Spaniard to enter. In the meantime the horse of the 

• See note. 
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Countess, frightened by the firing, had taken a violent side-leap, 
and ran through the Spanish ranka into the fields. Feurich, who 
had the eldest son of the Count with him on his horse, followed 
her with some Cock-feathers, and whether it was that the Span- 
iards still felt some compassion for the fugitives, or that the gen- 
eral confusion prevented pursuit, they succeeded, at any rate, in 
escaping from the scene of slaughter. 

As soon as Velasco, with the Count, had returned to the inner 
court, he began to exculpate himself with the roost solemn oaths 
from any participation in the treachery ; swore that, in spite of 
everything, he would protect the Count against all violence ; and 
subsequently placed him in a small room by the gate. A few 
moments aflerwards the Spanish commanders appeared, their 
faces glowing with violent passion. Lopez immediately strode 
up to Velasco, without casting a glance on the Count — 

" Who," asked he, " has given Don Diego de Velasco au- 
thority to save these doomed men from the punishment they 
so well deserved ? They scarcely would admit us within the 
castle." 

" And who," asked Velasco, with dignified contempt, " has 
given Don Fernando Lopez authority to disregard his honor and 
his oath, to break a treaty solemnly signed, and violate the law 
of nations ?" 

" I owe you no account of my actions, young man," said 
Lopez. " Try never to forget that you took the field under my 
command, and at least must be obedient thereto. As for you, 
Ulrich Van Daun, you may prepare for death. " 

" Not as long as I can defend him," cried Velasco, while he 
took the Count by the hand and drew his sword. 

" We will see who is master here," said Nunez ; and the two 
officers hurried down stairs. 

" Wait here but a moment," said Velasco to the Count, " I 
must risk everything." And he followed the commanders to the 
castle court, and repeated his orders to his soldiers to draw up 
the castle bridge, to keep the gates closed, and to admit no one. 
Beck man, and some of the servants who had remained in the 
castle, took sides with him. 

" What does this comedy mean ? " asked Lopez, who had in 
vain attempted to make his authority respected. 

" Nothing more," said Velasco, " than that I, who signed the 
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treaty with Count Van Falckestein, take formal possession of the 
castle, and will keep out of it all traitors and murderers. " 

" Soldiers ! " roared out Lopez, " will you forsake your eom- 
manders for the sake of heretics." 

The soldiers looked at each other undetermined, but not one 
of them dared leave the ranks. A death-like silence ensued. 

« Brave comrades,'' cried Velasco, " your names and that of 
your chief are disgraced, if you disobey my orders. A solemn 
treaty was made by me with the garrison of this castle, and 
sworn to: not through me has that treaty been broken-^our 
hands are free of the blood of the murdered. The Admiral 
shall not have to reproach Velasco's company, with an act of 
cruelty which will weigh upon the conscience of others like a 
mill-stone. Keep them out, the murderers. No communication 
between us and the scoundrels, who render the Spanish name 
ignominious by their misdeeds. It is not under Velasco's colors 
that cruelty and treachery can find executioners." 

The most of them shouted out " Velasco ! Velasco ! for ever !" 
and those who thought otherwise were silent from prudence. 

" You are misled, soldiers ! " said Lopez, " and you, Velasco ! 
think not that all the influence of your brother shall protect you 
from punishment. Come, Nunez, follow me, and let us call on 
our brave men to give these mutineers their due." 

At this moment, Eugenie came forward. He had followed the 
commanders into the castle, and till now had remained a specta- 
tor in one of the comers of the court. He detained the com- 
manders who would leave the castle : " What a shame," said he, 
" Spaniards against Spaniards ! — Believers against believers ! Is 
this the way you would promote the good cause, by fighting like 
dog against dog for a bone ? Velasco, let me say two words to 
the commanders, and I am convinced all will be settled to your 
wish." 

"Do as you like," answered Velasco, ''your honor is as 
much implicated as mine in the observation of the treaty. I am, 
therefore, glad to leave the settlement of the matter to your de- 



cision." 



Upop ^is, the Jesuit took the* two commanders aside, and held 
with them a short, but vehement conversation. 

" I hope," said he, returning in a few moments, '' that you will 
be satisfied. These two gentlemen are ready, not alone to forget 
what is passed, but even to withdraw with their troops, provided. 

4 
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the booty is fairly divided. As regards the Count, he may stay 
here under your protection, until the Admiral himself has de- 
cided on his fate. I offer to remain here with you for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a good feeling among tl^e soldiers, consecrat- 
ing the castle chapel, ana performing the offices of religion.'' 

Although this proposal was not very agreeable to Velasco, who 
had in view the release of the Count, yet he feared a refusal 
would be attended with the worst possible consequences, as he 
would then run the risk of having to contend, not only with the 
commanders of the troops, but also with the powerful influence 
of Father Eugenic ; he, therefore, gave way, consented to the 
scheme, and embraced the two commanders, in token of reconcil- 
iation. 

Shortly everything that was portable in the castle was carried 
outside the gates, and there divided amongst the soldiers ; after 
which, according to the agreement, which this time was not bro- 
ken, Lopez and Nunez withdrew with their troops. 

The first act which Velasco performed after they were gone, 
was to visit and tranquillize Falckestein, who still remained, 
anxiously expecting the result, in the small chamber near the 
gate. " I congratulate you," said he, " for the present the dan- 
ger is averted, and you stay here under my protection. This 
day I will write to the Admiral, and to my brother, the Grand- 
master of Artillery : I doubt not my representations will speedily 
bring about your deliverance." 

" I owe you eternal gratitude, noble Velasco," said the Count ; 
'< but my wife, my children, oh ! have you heard nothing of their 
fate V 

" Your lady has succeeded in escaping with your eldest son," 
said Velasco. 

'< And here is your youngest," said Magdalena, who entered at 
this moment with her son in her hand, and little Ulrich on her 
arm. ** The Countess requested me to take care of this little 
one ; and as I had not gone out when the massacre commenced, I 
have had nothing to fear either for myself or the child." 

" Noble friends ! " said Falckestein, taking their hands. ** May 
God reward your fidelity to me. I can only thank you ; and he 
fervently kissed the child which Heaven had so wonderfully 
saved." 

Six days passed away without anything occurring worthy of 
notice. Velasco continued to treat his prisoner with the utmost 
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distinction and politeness ; he did not cease to encourage and to 
console him as much as possible for the misfortunes he had suf- 
fered, and to show him all the attentions calculated to make his 
situation endurable. Eugenic was not, it is true, particularly 
friendly to the Count, but treated him with the utmost extemiil 
politeness. His presence daily at dinner, however, excited in 
Falckestein, as may be easily supposed, a feeling of disgust and 
contempt, which prevented his taking any part in the conversa- 
tion. '' I could take courage," he said one day to Velasco, when 
they were alone, " I could venture to hope, had I not that odious 
Jesuit always before my eyes. The presence of that assassin of 
Princes, his stay in this castle can forebode nothing but evil to 
me. Nothing good can proceed from him." 

" I think," said Velasco, " that you judge the reverend father 
wrongfully. As a Protestant, as ally and friend to Prince Mau- 
rice, you hate him ; that I can easily conceive — but in so doing, 
excuse my freedom, you do not act impartially. Father Eugenic 
is a wise and pious man, who is highly esteemed in the army and 
in the cabinet. From his childhood he has been bound, by a sol- 
emn oath, to defend our holy religion where and how he can. 
Courage, devotion, self-sacrifice, are the chief traits in his char- 
acter. The means which he employs to promote the honor of 
our mother-church, I am not permitted to criticize, much less to 
blame, for I presume that he never acts except by the orders of 
the Princes of the church. His aim is holy and pleasing in God's 
sight ; and what mortal would condemn the mealis by which that 
aim is attained ?" 

"What kind of a religion," answered Falckestein, "is that 
which teaches that the end justifies the means ? May one do 
evil, that good should come out of it ? Does not St. Paul say"— 

"You are about to argue," said Velasco interrupting him, 
and smiling; "I know it is the custom .of Protestants to fight 
with the Bible, and to skirmish with texts. But permit me, who 
am but a soldier, and besides positively forbidden ever to dispute 
with heretics on religious subjects, to avoid the contest." FaJck- 
estein bowed and was silent, with which the .conversation ended. 

On the morning of the sixth day after the departure of the 
two commanding officers, a messenger from Mendoza was an- 
nounced to Velasco, and shortly afterwards he sent to the Count 
requesting his presence. Falckestein found Velasco alone, 
striding up and down the room, and as appeared in great anxiety. 
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*' Count," said he, as soon as he came in, " I know not how our 
matters stand, nor what to think of the Admiral. You are a brave 
man, and I will, therefore, conceal nothing from you. The mes- 
senger which arrived here this morning, from Orsoy, has not 
brought anything with him, or at least has given me nothing, but 
an order from Mendoza to return inunediately to head-quarters, 
and to leave my men here behind me. Of you, or of the whole 
occurrence which happened here, the order says not a word. 
To my letters I have received no answer : it seems that Lope2 
and Nunez have exerted themselves to represent my conduct in 
the darkest colors. Did I follow my own impulses, I would con- 
duct you myself to a place of safety ; but this is no longer in. 
my power, a spirit of insubordination now prevails among my 
men, that I am no longer able to suppress. After the massacre, I 
availed myself of the enthusiasm of the moment to save you, but 
they seem now to regret the obedience they then showed me, my 
commands are unheeded, my threats ridiculed, my authority not 
acknowledged. It has gone so far, that the soldiers have refused 
outright to execute punishment on one of their comrades, who 
had stolen a coat from your steward. I therefore fear, that 
instead of being able to assist you I should bring on your de- 
struction. " 

" Death has long stared me in the face," said Falckestein ; 
"but by that God whom we both worship in our own way, 
Yelasco, I pray you, save, if it is possible, save my child ; send, 
send it to its disconsolate mother !" 

"I hope to save its father too," said Yelasco, "and for that 
purpose I have caused the small boat that lay at the front gate to 
be made fast to the quay. Go there this evening with your's, 
and try to cross the river while I march away my with people. 
Save yourself, and give me the pleasure of seeing the cow- 
ardly vengeance of him who hates you frustrated." 

" But you," resumed the Count, ** do you not fear the anger 
of the Admiral, and the censure of your brother, because you 
have saved obstinate heretics from punishment ?" 

" Leave that to me ; Mendoza will not show his anger to a 
Yelasco, and Don Louis will embrace his brother with more 
pleasure, when he learns that the honor of the Spanish name has 
been maintained by him." 

" Well," said Falckestein, warmly pressing his hand, " I will 
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go and prepare my faithful Beckman ; Grod bless you, and 
grant you all you desire." 

After this expression of his thanks, Falckestein hastened to 
the room in which he hoped to find his child. He found there 
Magdalena busy mending the few articles of clothing which had ' 
escaped the rapacity of the Spaniards. Little Ludwig, Magda- 
lena's son, was playing with Phenix, the Count's largest and 
handsomest hound. This animal had fallen to the share of Ve- 
lasco, in the division of the spoils, who had again restored it to 
its former master. 

« Where is Ulrich," asked Falckestein, anxiously, when look- 
ing round he did not perceive his son. 

" He is gone with Beckman to the garden," answered Magda- 
lena ; << we have for a long time not had so fine a day, and it will 
do him good to breathe the fresh air." 

He then seated himself, and disclosed to her what he had 
learned from Velasco, and the means he had suggested, to save 
him. 

" I fear that in this way you will hardly succeed," said Mag. 
dalena, shaking her head after he had ceased speaking. " Velasco 
cannot save you ; there is another one here who observes you ; 
I alone am able to assist you. " 

'< You," said Falckenstein, looking at her thoughtfully and sus- 
piciously ; " what influence can you have over these Spanish 
murderers ?" 

" That should be indifferent to you, Count," said Magdalena, 
proudly, '' provided I save you and your child. The little mouse 
gnaws through the net which the lion in vain tries to tear asunder. 
Let me have my way, and do not trouble yourself further about 
anjrthing." 

" Let us first try the means which Velasco has pointed out," 
resumed Falckenstein, who was not convinced by the reasoning 
of Magdalena, '' we will afterwards seek refuge in your protec- 
Uon." 

" As you will," said Magdalena " To you. Count, I am under 
no obligation, and my conscience will not reproach me, if your 
obstinacy should lead to your destruction." 

"How!" cried Falckenstein, astonished; '^what can make 
you speak so decidedly ?" 

At this moment the door was opened, and unannounced, Eu- 
genic walked with a stately step into the chamber. He slightly 
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bowed as he approached, and then remained standing still before 
Falckestein, with his arms folded over his breast, and with a roll 
of parchment, to which hung a seal torn open, fast clutched in 
his right hand. 

<< Count," he said, "I know that my presence cannot be 
agreeable to you, but I am obliged to speak with you on 
some highly important business; be, therefore, so good as 
to walk with me into the garden, where we can converse undis- 
turbed." 

"Is that so necessary?" asked Magdalena, hastily; ''and 
why can you not here ?" — 

*< Woman ! what is there between you and me ? Qidd inter me 
et ie /" said Eugenic, looking at her angrily. 

''I follow you," said Falckestein, apprehensive of exciting 
suspicion in the mind of the Jesuit. 

They both left the chamber ; the Count reluctantly followed 
his detested guide, and thought on the way what he could pos- 
sibly have to communicate to him. Having reached the garden, 
they found Beckman there, with the child, who amused himself 
with plucking daisies, and picking up some decayed apples 
whjch had been spared in the pillage. A little farther off were 
two soldiers, busy raking some of the walks. 

''Go away, Beckman," said the Count, "the Father has 
something to. say to me." 

" Let the old man stay," said Eugenic, " I am delighted to 
have such a respectable witness to our conversation. What 
says the vulgate ? In are duorvm vel trium tesUum stahU omne 
verum.* 

The Count seated himself on a stone bench, whilst Eugenic 
stood opposite to him, leaning against an apple-tree. Falckes- 
tein, who felt little inclination to begin the conversation, fixed his 
looks on a spider which was running over the dry leaves at 
his feet, played a march on his knee with the fingers of his 
right hand, and curled up his moustaches with his left. Beck- 
man drove away from the child, with the twig of a pear-tree, the 
wasps which were flying around, and the Jesuit struck the palm 
of his left hand with the roll of parchment, whilst his big eyes 
were by turns directed to the child playing on thQ stone stairs 



* In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall all truth consist 
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whicb ran rouad the tower, and to the soldiers. At labt he broke 
silence in the following manner : — 

" Don Diego de Velasco has no doubt already taken leave of 
your Grace V 

<< Taken leave !" said Falckestein, surprised. 

" Assuredly," continued the Jesuit, with an ironical laugh, 
'^your friend (laying a strong emphasis on the word friend) 
Velasco goes away to-day, or is perhaps already gone. Had 
your Grace no knowledge of his departure V 

" I am sorry that he leaves us," said Falckestein, who wished 
to evade an answer to Eugenie's question. 

" Listen," said Eugenie, '< do you not hear the tread of horses 
yonder on the bridge ?" 

" I do indeed," answered the Count ; " what does the noise 
mean ?" 

** It is your friend Velasco riding off," coolly resumed the 
Jesuit. *' He long thought he could protect you, but, Homo pro^ 
ponU ei Deus disponilj* as the proverb saysl" 

*' He did what the duties of humanity enjoined," resumed 
Falckestein. '' Grod go with him !" 

" Amen !" said the Jesuit, crossing himself. " I doubt not 
that your Grace is anxious at least to know the fate that awaits 
you and yours. I am so lucky as to be able to satisfy that de- 
sire. The messenger who arrived here this morning has re- 
moved all doubts on the subject." 

" If I must learn my fate from you," said Falckestein, " then 
I already know what I may expect, for I can hope for nothing 
favorable from you. I had flattered myself, however, that Ve- 
lasco would have communicated to ^e the orders given in regard 
to me." 

" That too was the belief of Velasco," said the Jesuit, '' but 
the Admiral thought differently about it. Only read this parch- 
ment, which will give you the necessary explanations." 

The Count took the letter from his hand ; it contained full pow. 
era given by Mendoza to Brother Eugenio, of the order of Jesus, 
to act as he might think fit with the person of Ulrich Von Daun, 
styling himself Count of Falckestein and Overstein, and Lord of 
Bruck. He read it deliberately through, and aflerwards handed 
it again to Eugenio without saying a word. 

* Mill proposal and God diqKMet. 
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^< You see thus/' coDtinued the latter, laying a particular em- 
phasis on each of his words, whilst his eyes glistened with fiend- 
ish delight, " you see that the chances between us are somewhat 
changed. Once you had nearly killed me, now the decision of 
your fate depends upon me alone." 

" And do you imagine that Velasco will ever permit V — 

'< What Velasco will or will not permit is perf^ctly iiidifferent 
to me. To me you must sue for mercy, and to me alone. " 

<' To you," answered Ulrich, looking at him with contempt, 
** I would rather die a thousand deaths !" 

<< Just so, sepiuagies septies ;* but you are not alone ; or has that 
innocent child there nothing to fear from me ? " 

" God of Heaven ! my Ulrich !" screamed Falckestein spring, 
ing up. But Eugenic was already beforehand with him. Hold- 
ing the child high in the air, with his left arm, he had flown 
through the orchard, and up the steps on the castle side leading 
to the comer tower. There he lifted the child over the breast- 
works, about ten feet above the side ditch, whilst the* two soldiers 
suddenly springing forward, held back the Count, who would 
follow him. " Not a step farther !" cried Eugenic, "or you are 
the death of your child ! " 

Falckestein, deadly pale, stood still. 

" Count," continued the Jesuit, whilst ne bared his bosom with 
his right hand, " he^ me and look at this scar ; it is that of the 
wound you gave me on that fatal night, when the unfortunate 
Panne, through your act, became a sacrifice to his fidelity to the 
mother-church. It was your accursed interference that caused 
the plan to fail, and saved the life of an excommunicated enemy 
of the church. Think you that such injuries can be forgiven V 

" Wreak your vengeance upon me alone, but spare the life of 
an unfortunate, innocent child. Give it back to its mother." 

" Fool ! as if your death alone would satisfy my vengeance ! 
You are a soldier, a brave soldier, and do not fear death. In that 
way I cannot harm you, but you have a father's heart, and that I 
know how to wound ; that father's heart must be torn in twain. 
That is a vengeance worthy of me. " 

"Horrible man! — but bethink you — ^hpw will you justify 
yourself? — that letter of orders gives you power over me alone." 

" Who owns the cow owns the calf," said Eugenic, grinning. 

'^ Soventy timet leven timet. 
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''All I possess, all that is left to me is your's, but spare ray 
child ! " 

" That is right ! So I like to hear you entreat me ; but no, the 
death of the child is determined on, and you shall see it struggling 
in the water before the walls of the Castle. " 

" Inhuman ! I swear to you" — 

" In vain !" 

" Well, then, see me humbled. I throw myself in the dust be- 
fore you, but spare my child !" 

" Excellent, delightful sight ! The proud Count Van Falok. 
enstein, the high-spirited enemy of Rome and Madrid, kneeling 
in the dust before a poor Jesuit. Come, begin your confUeorf* 
You may well say Fatery peccavi ; f but it were useless. I gra- 
tifiy my wish, and there is the development of the play. Sep- 
iuagies septies I"i 

Saying these words, he let the child fall. Falckestein sprang 
forward with a frightful scream. He had heard the plunge, and 
at the same moment the death cry, of his child. In fearful 
agony of mind he flew to the bank to spring in the water, and 
try to save the child ; but at a sign from Eugenic, one of the 
Spaniards gave him so violent a blow on the temple with his 
rake, that he with a groan fell to the earth. 

Beckman, as soon as he heard the noise of the child falling in 
the water, ran with as much speed as his years would permit to 
the fish-car, where, according to Velasco's promise, the little 
boat actually lay fastened. Hard did he row to the spot where 
the child had sunk, which was on the other side of the comer 
tower, and out of his sight. Afler passing along the river, he 
reached the side-ditch, and perceived there a little cap floating, 
but the child itself was not to be seen, though the circles in the 
water indicated where it had disappeared. As he still lingered 
there, a stone thrown at him from the orchard buzzed in his ear, 
on which, thinking of his own safety, he rowed to the other side 
and fled. 

Full three hours had the old man wandered about both hill and 
dale, the frightful spectacle of the last moment preventing him 
reflecting on what had happened, when he saw at a distance some 



* Confiteor signifies ** I confess," and is used to indicate the act of con* 
feesion itself, because the confession commences with that word. 
1 1 have sinned, Father. t Seventy times seven times. 

4* 
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one approaohing dressed like a peasant, but armed with pistols 
and a sword. Bookman tried to avoid him, but with a cry of joy 
the stranger ran up to him. It was Feurich, whom the Count- 
ess, having arrived safe at Dortmond, had dispatched to learn the 
fate of her husband. The grief of the brave horseman, when he 
was informed by Beckman of the fresh murder committed at 
Brack, may be easily conceived. This, however, did not induce 
him to forego his intention; he, therefore, requested Beckman 
to wait his return at a farm house which he indicated to him, 
and continued his journey to Bruck. 

It was already night when he came in sight of the castle, and 
^^at was his astonishment at seeing it wrapped in thick clouds 
' jof smoke, while the play of the flames was reflected on the river. 
Startled, he approached, but soon perceived that it was only the 
fish-hut and garden house that had been set on fire. This caused 
him to determine to persevere in his object ; he took ofi* his upper 
clothes, held his sword between his teeth, swam across the river, 
and climbed over the quay to the shore. 

All was still, but an insupportable heat filled the orchard ; the 
flickering of the flames, which gradually diminished, enabled him 
to distinguish objects clearly, and what a tragedy presented itself 
to his view, when he drew near to the black, burnt beams and 
stones ! Twelve half burned and roasted bodies, all robbed of 
their clothing and naked. Shuddering he drew back, but invo- 
luntarily returned. He turned them round with the point of his 
sword ; they all fell into ashes. At last he found a corpse of 
which the bones alone were consumed, whilst the head, resting 
on the wet grass, was untouched. He drew near to it, wiped the 
face clean with his shirt-sleeves, and — and fainting sank down 
near the miserable remains of his departed master. 

Turning our eyes from this scene of horror, let us visit the 
army of the States where the illustrious hero who commanded 
it, with talents and judgment that have never been surpassed, 
exerted himself to retrieve the depressed state of aflairs in the 
Lower Circle. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

M<ur dot enis het niet toaaropjie veltheer loert 

Wie xieh durf onderwinden 

Ben aansiagh, vol gevaerf, moetpasten op zyn iyt, 

VoNDBL, Gyabreeht Van Jienutel. 

But it is not that which the commander seeks ; 
He who attacks, when danger waits the deed, 
A fitting time should choose. 

Mendoza had made himself master of the town of Rynberk, less 
through courage and judgment, than through the co-operation of 
the plague which carried off the garrison, and a fire which 
caused the gunpowder of the States' forces to explode. Shortly 
afterwards, he also took possession of Wezel, Rees, and Emmerik. 
Maurice, now positively informed that these military operations 
were much disliked hy the Grerman Princes, and being again 
called on for aid by the Government of Cleves, assured himself 
of Zevenaar, Heussen and Lobeth, and reinforced the garrison of 
those frontier towns. By this means the contending armies were 
brought so near each other, that skirmishes between them could 
not fail to take place continually. In these, the Spaniards were 
generally worsted, for the devastation of the country had caused 
such a famine in Mendoza's army, that deserters and prisoners 
frequently declared they had not tasted bread in five days. The 
head-quarters of Prince Maurice were fixed at Oud Zevenaar, 
and the greater part of his army was collected there ; one part 
on the continent, and the other part on the Weert , or island 
called Gnelderland Weert, which was connected on' both sides 
with the adjacent shores by floating bridges, and through which 
another floating bridge of a hundred rods in length afforded a 
good road to the cavalry and baggage train. Here, too, science, 
judgment, and perseverance, had conquered rugged nature, and 
made this apparently unfavorable spot a strong, convenient^ and 
well supplied place of encampment. 
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It was on a fine, cool morning in autumn, that the General, 
accompanied by his superior officers and engineers, returned to 
Oud Zevenaar, from the island where he had held a review. The 
armies of those days, but particularly those of the States, were 
composed of men of all nations, of soldiers attracted by the hope 
of gain or fame, to fight in the cause of a country which was 
foreign to them, and to which they werq indifferent ; and it is a 
matter of astonishment that any Greneral could not only keep up 
the necessary order, subordination, and tranquillity, in a body 
composed of such a diversity of characters, but could avail him- 
self of it in an advantageous manner. If any one understood this 
art, it was Maurice, who bad inherited it from his immortal 
father and predecessor ; and it would be well worth the trouble of 
an able writer to apply himself to the task of explaining more at 
large, the talents both Princes exhibited, in surmoun|ing those 
obstacles which did not proceed from the power of their enemy, 
but from the composition of their own armies and the opposition 
of their natural allies and comrades in arms. It is generally 
thought, and vauntingly repeated, that our forefathers fought for 
and obtained our independence ; but their courage and perse- 
verance were rather confined to the defence of their homes, as in 
the case of Leyden, Haarlem, and Alckmaar, than to open fight 
in the field. Without the great commanders who led our armies, 
our Fatherland would long have remained an important portion 
of Spain, and the blessed lights of the Reformation had not shone 
over it, save in faint and hidden rays. 

The armies of those times were composed of heterogeneous 
materials, as we observed before this digression, for which we 
have to ask pardon of our readers, and the suite which aocom- 
panied Prince Maurice presented an example of this, on a small 
scale. 

Next to the Prince rode one of the most celebrated officers of 
the day. General Sir Francis Vere, who commanded the English 
levies ; on the other hand was the great Flemish Mathematician, 
Simon Stevyn, the Prince's friend and former tutor, who served 
him in the field as Quarter Master Greneral ; and behind him, 
the Walloon Commander, Marquette. Somewhat farther oflf 
Tode the Prince's nephews, Count Ernst Van Nassau, who com- 
manded the Germans, and Count Liodewyk Van Nassau, both of 
whom were endeavoring to keep up a conversation with the Count 
de Bethune, Colonel of the allied French forces. They were 
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£>llowed by some other staff officers, among whom the Soot was 
distinguished by his plaid cloak ; the Milanese, by his jet black 
hair and the expressive glance of his eye ; the Dane, by his 
square, stout shape ; and the Swiss, by his large moustaches. 
Some Captains of the Guard, among whom was the Captain of 
Cavalry, Van Reede of Sonheuvel, were mingled with the train. 

Having reached head-quarters, the Prince learned that the 
Dowager Countess Van Falckestein had been announced, and 
earnestly sought an audience of his Serene Highness. 

" The Countess Van Falckestein," said Maurice with emotion, 
*^ she must on no account be kept waiting. Permit me to devote 
a few moments to her, gentlemen, I will be immediately again 
at your service. Cousin," continued he, turning to Count 
Lodewyk Gunther, << go bid the lady welcome, and tell her I ex- 
pect her." 

Saying this, Maurice withdrew to his tent, while the officers, 
having quitted their horses, collected in groups around the en- 
trance to it. They looked with curiosity in the direction whence 
the Countess was coming, and with the desire which is generally 
felt to see any one who has become celebrated, either by great 
deeds, or by great misfortunes. She soon approached, accompa- 
nied by Count Lodewyk Gunther. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, but the profound grief depicted on her beautiful, though 
now colorless face, expressed more distinctly than her mourning 
dress, the afflictions which had befallen her. She held her re- 
maining son by the hand, and passed with downcast eyes and fal- 
tering step through the row of noblemen. Beckman and Feu- 
rich, who accompanied her, remained standing respectfully at a 
short distance from the General's tent. 

The officers looked at the unfortunate widow with an expres- 
sion full of compassion, and from more than one, who had known 
and highly esteemed her murdered husband, a tear escaped. 

Meantime the Countess had entered the Prince's tent, and 
found herself alone with him and her son, but she attempted in 
vain to speak, the full extent of her grief overwhelmed her ; and 
while she presented the little boy to Maurice and bent herself as 
a suppliant before him, she could only say, " Your Serene High- 
ness protect me and this unhappy orphan." 

" Rise up, lady, and be seated," said Maurice, conducting her 
to a chair. " You come here to a friend who heartily sympa- 
thizes with you in your misfortunes. How can I best evince to 
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you that sympathy V for Maurice is but an indi£ferent orator, aad 
would rather show his commiseration by actions than by words. 
** You have only to command me — ^but I implore you to compose 
yourself, you are deeply affected." 

AAer the Countess had found relief in her tears, and recovered 
her composure sufficiently to commence a connected narrative, 
she described her unfortunate situation to the Prince, assured 
him that she would no longer remain in the Lower Circle, nor 
expose herself and her only remaining son to the misfortunes of 
war ; and she ended with a request to Maurice, that he would 
point out to her a safe place of refuge in one of the towns of 
Holland, where, far removed from the alarms of war, she could 
pass her days tranquilly, until the seat of war being removed 
from the Lower Rhine, she could again return to the possession 
of her property, and reside there. 

The Prince listened to her request with the utmost patience and 
attention, and assured her on his word, that he would watch over 
her and her son as anxiously as if they were members of his 
own family. He then called in Count Lodewyk Gunther. 

" Cousin," he said, " get ready to conduct this gracious lady 
to Amhem, and provide her with the best residence there you 
can find for her. I will, in the meantime, write to the States, 
and request their High Mightinesses to select for her a suitable 
dwelling in the Hague. The Count Van Falckestein has done 
too much for us, not to retain some claims to our gratitude." He 
conducted, himself, the Countess back to the entrance of the 
camp, and took leave of her, again recommending her to the care 
of his relation. " Cousin," he said, soflly in his ear, " do the 
duties of your office well, and do not lose ypur reputation of be- 
ing a devoted servant to the ladies." 

On his return to head-quarters, the Prince found all his officers 
wound up to the highest pitch of excitement. They had learned 
from Beckman and Feurich the horrible particulars of the mur- 
der at Bruck, and expressed, with feelings of the greatest indig- 
nation, their eagerness instantly to avenge it. 

" This is all natural," said the Prince, " this does call for ven- 
geance, and punishment will, sooner or later, follow the crime. 
Mendoza will soon experience the consequences of his disregard 
of honor and promise, in the loss of the confidence of every one 
whose help he needs. As regards ourselves, gentlemen, let us 
bear in mind this addition to the history of Spanish tyranny, but 
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(Ndly the more zealously to prosecute the great work of deliver- 
ance for which we are united, and let us take care that in aveng. 
ing even such excesses, we do not follow the example. The old 
rule of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, has given place to 
a milder doctrine, and Spanish cruelties should never he adduced 
as a justification of similar conduct on our part. Enough of this 
for the present, however. My good friend Stevyn ! the Grand 
Master of Artillery, Kessel, waits for us at the stables. I have 
now had some twenty bridles made, according to a plan I drew 
of them, and I venture to assert that, mathematically speaking, 
they will not pinch the horses' mouths. Till no(Mi, then, gentle- 
men, when I expect you, I now wish you farewell ;" and he 
bowed to those around him, and withdrew with Stevyn. 

<< Mathematical bridles, ne toni ce-pas comme qui diroU^ des 
brides nuUhSmatiques ?" asked Bethune, with an ironical smile. 

<< The same," answered Vere, << but do not be astonished at this. 
You have not been long among us, you will soon hear more of it. 
With his Excellency everything is done mathematically, and it 
is not the worse done for it. . A short time since I had some boats 
made, with standing ladders, for the purpose of taking an en- 
trenchment, and his Excellency proved to me very clearly, that 
my boats were good for nothing, and that on climbing the ladders 
they would wabble and upset with the weight. He then ordered 
Stevyn to draw up a report, in which he demonstrated how boats 
could be contrived so that they would never upset, but, like the 
Indian canoes, always right themselves." 

*^ Ah f c*esi une grande genie, que son ExceUence," said Be- 
thune, ** mats pouriant, des brides math^matiques, c^est plaisant, je 
daiUe que cela fnrenne" 

" Ei cela prendra cependant" said the Adjutant Marquette to 
the grinning Frenchman, " I am certain you will be the first to 
introduce them in your cavalry, as soon as you have seen them." 

" Je n^en douie pas, puisque vous Vqffimiez, mais cependant " — 

" Come, gentlemen," cried out Count Ernst to them, " will you 
not go to the Mall ? exercise will give us an appetite for dinner." 
His proposal was acceded to, and the officers directed their steps 
to an open plain situated behind the Greneral's tent, which was the 
most convenient spot for the amusement they had in view. Here 
they passed their time until the hour of dinner, at skittles and 

1. The Lord of Sonheuvel alone shook his head dissatisfied, 
aud returned to his quarters. <' Are those men ?" he muttered 
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as he went away. " At one moment thciy are vehemently entreat- 
ing his Highness to permit an attack, that they may avenge that 
cruel murder, and the next they are off to the Mall, and are 
playing, and laughing, and drinking, as if no such being as Ulrich 
Van Daun had ever existed. But let them forget him, from my 
memory he will not so lightly pass away." 

Still full of these thoughts, he walked into his tent, where he 
found his trusty Bouke whitening his master's gloves and ^ord 
belt. 

'' I hear,'' said Bouke, " that the Lady Van Falckestein has 
been in the camp." 

" Yes, she has, Bouke, and I am sorry for it. The Generals 
made a terrible noise about avenging her, and there was nothing 
to be heard but French bragging, German nonsense, and Eng- 
lish swearing and cursiug, and now they are all off playing and 
amusing themselves ; but as for me, I swear I will out the throat 
of the first Spanish scoundrel I meet, as an example to all perjur- 
ers and traitors." 

" That poor Count," said Bouke, '< but what could be expected 
from such villains ? They are all rogues and scoundrels. Do 
you recollect, sir, those devils of Jesuits ? The Count ought 
never to have had anything to do with them, for if you give them 
a finger they will take the whole hand." 

<< Well," continued Van Reede, <' I will give them neither fin- 
ger nor hand, but a pair of good stout fists. Yes, I must and 
will speak to His Excellency. Perhaps Maurice, if I find him 
alone, will allow me to go out on a small expedition ; he is back 
here in the stables. I will go immediately and look for him." 

" Right," observed Bouke, " it is always best to strike while 
the iron is hot." 

The Captain again left his tent and walked to the lines behind 
the camp, where the stables were placed. It was not long ere 
he saw the Prince, with his younger brother, Hendrik, the Gene- 
ral of Artillery, Kessel, and the two Quarter Masters Greneral, 
Stevyn and Lieven Cys, standing near a handsome mare, on 
which they were trying different bits.* 

" You see, Kessel," said the Prince, " that our doctrine is cor- 
rect, that the twist in a bit has no effect one way or the other." 

" According to your Excellency's views, no," answered Kes- 

* See note. 
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sel, " but permit me to observe that every one understands his 
own trade best, and all riding-masters and stable-keepers are of 
opinion that the twists oontribute a great deal to the severity of 
the bit," 

" In the first place/' said Stevyn, <' riding-masters are no mathe- 
maticians, and are therefore no judges of important matters ; 
and, secondly, they must show by experience the correctness of 
their proposition, or I am not obliged to believe them." 

" Why !" said Lieven Cys, " see how sorrowfully Capt. Van 
Reede comes walking this way. He bites his hat as if he had 
not had breakfast to-day." 

" He has perhaps been a guest of Mendoza," observed Stevyn, 
laughing, " where I hear they observe the old rule of the philo- 
sopher, < Always to rise from table hungry.' " 

'* You will see," said the Count, " that he has some request to 
make of me, which he hesitates to state. We will help him out 
of his difficulty. Captain Van Reede, a word with you, if con- 
venient." With a run, amounting almost to a jump, the Captain 
was at the Prince's side. He moved a short distance from the 
others ; afler which, looking Van Reede full in the face, he said 
to him, '< Captain, you have something which you fear to relate 
to your General. Is this acting kindly ? You know how much 
Maurice loves candor — when it does not concern affairs of state." 

" Your Highness is too good," was the answer of the Captain, 
*' and yet I fear I shall not obtain my request. I wished to speak 
with your Highness about— ^^about the distressing news, which 
to-day " 

" What !" asked Maurice, " is your lady worse ? I knew that 
she was in a very weak state of health." 

" True, your Highness, the death of our only son has, in her 
delicate situation, very much affected her ; but I now allude to 
the news which reached me to-day, of the murder of one, who 
was the friend of your Excellency, as well as my friend, the 
noble Ulrich Van Daun." 

" Well," said Maurice, " and you will " 

" Revenge myself on the murderers, wherever I find them," 
was the answer. 

" I understand you," continued the Prince with gi^eat kindness, 
"but an expedition does not accord with my plans." 

" Your Highness—" 

" Do not misunderstand me. Let no one suppose me indiffisr- 
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ent to the fate which has befallen the noble Count. I am not 
easily moved, and yet these eyes have shed tears of sorrow for 
his loss, and I am, perhaps, more deeply affected by it than many 
of these gentlemen, who call upon roe so clamorously for ven- 
geance." 

" May I," resumed Van Reede with earnestness, <' not be an 
exception to the number ? I was the Count's bosom friend. I 
know his murderers." 

" But where will you find them ?" 

" Probably still at Bruck ; but it is indifferent where they are, 
were they even at the gates of Hell, begging your Highness' 
pardon, I would find them, with the help, of Grod and my good 
sword. Besides, your Highness knows that I have an old grudge 
against the murderer, as well as your Excellency. He was one 
of the instigators of Pieter Panne, who I " 

« I understand you and from gratitude that you then saved 

my life, I must not allow you to throw away your's. Listen to 
me, Captain," laying his hand familiarly on his shoulder, " you 
are a brave man, and always foremost in the field, but whether 
you possess the necessary coolness and deliberation to conduct 
such an expedition as you propose, is a question which I am wil. 
ling, my good friend, to leave to the decision of your own judg- 
ment. I canpot, at present, spare one man from the army, and 
will not expose any one to danger by allowing him to wander 
hither and thither with you in search of a miserable Jesuit — for 
that you would have to do, because father Eugenic is no longer 
at Bruck." 

<< Oh ! in heaven's name, your Highness, where is he then ?" 

*' Can you keep a secret. Captain ?" 

** As gold, your Highness." 

" Luckily I possess that advantage too. Believe me, it would 
be a fruitless attempt to endeavor to discover from me what 1 
would wish to keep concealed. If my shirt should find out one of 
my secrets, I would immediately throw it into the fire." 

" Then I will take care not to burn myself," said Van Reede, 
with a distant bow, while his countenance assumed an expression 
as if he were taking physic. " I am very sorry that your High- 
ness cannot comply with my request." 

With these words he took his leave and turned to his tent, like 
a pointer who is chained up, and sees his master go hunting with- 
out taking him with him. 
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" Man runs after fortune, and it often comes to seek him in 
bed.'' This proverb, of which Bouke frequently made use, was 
verrified shortly after this conversation between the Prince and 
Van Reede. At half-past nine o'clock at night, the latter lay on 
his camp bed fast asleep, when his servant, Bouke, suddenly ap- 
peared half naked before him, and woke him with this proverb : 
" The later in the day, the better the people. There is some one 
from his Highness to speak to you, sir." 

" Ah," said the Captain, rubbing his eyes, " that's the way ; 
ask favors of princes, and they are seldom at home ; but if they 
want you, you must be ready at every hour of the night and day ; 
but that is immaterial. Bring the messenger here, Bouke ; or, 
wait, give me first my dressing gown." 

Bouke handed him the dressing gown, which he drew on over 
his shirt, and sat himself down near the bed, shivering and shak- 
ing. A lieutenant of the guard was led in, who thus addressed 
him : " His Highness requests you, Captain, to follow me in- 
stantly, completely armed, with your servant." 

« Where to ? What for ? What is the object ?" asked Van 
Reede, while he opened his eyes and shook his head, to get 
himself wide awake. " His Highness will no doubt inform you 
of that himself," answered the Lieutenant, ** you know that his 
berets — " 

" Enough ! " joyfully cried the Captain, who had now become 
wide awake, " I think I can guess the object — ^but let me not talk 
too much, he might else make an auto-da-fe of me, as well as of 
his shirt. You have heard the message, Bouke, give me my 
arms, and then go quickly and saddle the horses." 

" Which horse will you ride, sir ?" asked Bouke. 

" Immaterial ; however, bring the grey." 

"Take the blackest horse you have. Captain," said the 
Lieutenant. " The night is dark, but a white horse can still be 
discerned." • 

" At night all cats are grey," observed Bouke, while he brought 
his master his arms. 

" Nonsense, Bouke," said he, " the Lieutenant is in the right. 
See, Lieutenant, my cuirass is as highly polished, as if I had 
been aware that I should want to use it to-night — 'tis only to show 
you that we should always have our accoutrements in order — how- 
ever, for all that, I will pull a doublet over it ; in the first place, 
because it is cold ; and next, that I may not be seen — ^it would be 
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rather amusing, if I should just have guessed — and I will not 
wear my plume in my helmet. His Highness was right, when 
he said I was not prudent — what the deuce ! Bouke, make haste ! 
— ^but I hope to show you — ^that will do ; go now and bring the 
horses — I will g^t my sword, and load my pistols myself — ^I would 
bet that we catch that Jesuit — are you going with us, Lieutenant ? 
— No. I am sorry for it, you would see a comedy, a Jesuit we 
intend to catch — where are my gloves ? Oh ! I have got them 
on — what keeps Bouke again ?" 

At the close of this soliloquy, which the Lieutenant took care 
not to disturb^ for he understood nothing of it, and ascribed the 
talk about his EUghness' shirt and the Jesuit he would catch, to 
the circumstance that Van Reede was still overcome with sleep, 
Bouke appeared with the horses before the tent ; master and ser- 
vant mounted, and rode on, preceded by the Lieutenant, who 
showed them the way with a small lantern. They passed the 
bridge which led to the island, the long bridge which ran through 
it, and the third which connected the island with the land, until 
they came to the open country. Here the noise of horses an- 
nnounced that they were in the vicinity of cavalry, which could 
not be seen through the darkness. The Lieutenant now whis- 
tled twice, and his signal was answered in the same way ; a man 
wrapped in a black coat, and with a broad brimmed hat on his 
head, came forward. It was Maurice. 

" Captain," he said, " time is valuable, but to an attentive lis- 
tener, a few words are enough. Behind me are a hundred 
horsemen, selected from the whole army ; go with them to meet 
a convoy that this day has marched from Grelder bound to Men- 
doza's head-quarters. No quarter for those who resist — ^no cru- 
elty after victory. One of the murderers you will certainly find, 
take care that he does not escape you. A guide, who will 
accompany you, will give you all further explanation that is ne- 
cessary. God protect you." 

" I kiss the hands of your Highness," said Van Reede, delight- 
ed ;" I had not dared to hope for this, after the last conversation I 
had the honor to hold with your Highness — God bless your High- 
ness !" And with this he gave his horse the spur, and joined the 
detachment of cavalry, while Maurice and the Lieutenant returned 
to the camp. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Hy iff met Rryghmant^ eere in *t harrenas gestorven. 

VoNDEi. — Qy$breeht Van Aemstel. 

A warrior's honor marked his parting breath ; 
A warrior's armor covered him in death. 

Boldly marched Van Reede at the head of his men, over the 
dark heath, while his guide, an old army sergeant, well acquaint- 
ed with the neighborhood, who had placed himself by his side, 
gave him further particulars of the road which, according to the 
information received, the enemy would, in all probability, take on 
their way from Gelder to the head-quarters of the Admiral. The 
Captain formed his plan to intercept and surprise the convoy ac- 
cordingly, and when they had ridden for some hours, he command- 
ed his men to halt, and dismounted with the officers, for the purpose 
of consulting on the course they had best pursue. They were 
now in the neighborhood of a populous village, through which the 
Spaniards would certainly pass, and the guide thought it unadvi- 
sable to proceed farther, lest they might miss the convoy ; and 
that it would be equally unsafe to take possession qf the village, 
not knowing the sentiments of the inhabitafots, it being to be feared 
that if the Spaniards received information of the intended attack, 
they would take another road or go back. It was determined 
therefore to remain where they were, and meantime to send some 
one to the village to reconnoitre, and ascertain whether it was in 
possession of the Spaniards, in which case, before they attacked 
the convoy, they would take measures to prevent the enemy from 
foiling their attempt. To Bouke fell the honor of being selected 
for this enterprise. His master knew him to be a cunning, daring 
fellow, who would not easily allow himself to be caught, and who, 
if he was, could not be induced by threats, or the fear of death 
even, to betray their object. 

'< Be easy, your Honor," said Bouke, while he was taking off 
bis uniform, and disguising himself in the garb of a common 
countryman, '' Bouke will not betray himself by talking. Great 
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talkers have little wit. If I am not back- in an hour, and able to 
tell how matters stand in the village to a hair, then I am very 
willing that your Honor should afterwards think me the stupidest 
simpleton that ever drew breath." 

Having said this, he tooH a hasty leave, and quitted the detach- 
ment, which remained on the plain where they had halted. 
Without apprehension, he struck into a small path, which, accord- 
ing to the information given him by the guide, would take him to 
the high road leading directly to the village. It was a November 
night, cold and dark, and the ground hard frozen, so that Bouke, 
who had at first pushed forward at a quick pace, soon found it 
necessary to slacken his speed, unless he would measure his 
length on the ground, particularly as the path was not a straight 
one, but very uneven and full of turns, running now through 
woods, and then again through grain fields just cut. Although 
the distance he had to walk was in fact greater than the guide 
had stated, and the darkness of the night, as well as the impatience 
of our spy, made it appear still longer, he perceived from the 
lowing of cows, the neighing of horses, and the barking of dogs, 
which were heard in confusion together, that he was approaching 
his place of destination, and soon recognized in numerous dark 
objects discernible in the glimmering light, the difierent houses 
which composed the village. He already rejoiced in the thought 
that he would soon reach the high road, and thus be near the en- 
trance to the village, when he suddenly perceived that the path 
divided itself into two. While he stood uncertain which of them 
he should follow, he heard the shrill morning-crow of a cock on 
his left. His choice was immediately made, he turned to the 
lefl, and then perceived, as he followed the windings of the path, 
that it actually led to the village. He had, notwithstanding, taken 
the wrong direction, as will shortly appear. On a sudden, the 
path ran up a height, from which the descent on the other side 
was so steep, that Bouke, who was not on his guard, stumbled 
over a stone, and fell rather heavily against the side of a bam ; 
in fact, it was to a house in the middle of the village, and not to 
the high road that the path led which he had chosen. Under or- 
dinary circumstances this would have been immaterial to him, 
but at the present moment the mistake had nearly been the cause 
of his destruction, for scarcely had he again got up when he 
found himself surrounded by six or seven soldiers. These had 
shortly before come to the bam, where there were a number of 
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oxen and horses confined, when they were suddenly frightened 
by the fall of a heavy body from the height down into the midst 
of them. " Santa Maria !" cried one, ** what is that V " San 
Yago !'' cried a second, " er ist ein drunken kerl" * sajd a third. 
When they recovered from their fright, they perceived that the 
last was in so far right, that the object which had fallen was that 
of a living man, and they ran to him and caught our Bouke roughly 
by the collar. 

" Oh, oh !" said Bouke, who in vain struggled to get loose. 

" What are you doing here, you drunken sot ?" said one of 
the soldiers in a rough voice. 

" With your permission," answered Bouke, '* I have an errand 
in the village, and have taken the wrong road." 

" Well, then, go back from where you came," said one of the 
troop, pushing him away. " Neiriy nfin," cried an Austrian, 
laying hold of him, "«o kicJU komsi du mcAf/rei."f 

'< To be sure not," said a Parmesan, " hisogna di veder^ si ha 
danaro."'!^. 

"Danarof danaro P^ muttered a fourth, "who ever strolls 
^about at night with money in his pocket ?" 

" Never mind," said another, " he shall not get off so easily ; 
his jacket, at any rate, is good for something, and perhaps he has 
hidden under his clothes a pair of chickens or a hare." 

Saying this, the soldiers began to feel Bouke's clothes, not- 
' withstanding his opposition, and soon discovered — ^not game or 
money, but what was worse for him, a long pistol concealed in 
one of the legs of his breeches. 

" Aha !" said the finder in Spanish, while he raised the 
weapon in thj3 air triumphantly ; " do peasants in this country 
carry about such a breakfast as this in their pocket ?" 

" The bird is known by his feathers," said Bouke to himself, 
inwardly cursing the precaution which had led him to take the 
pistol with him. 

" We must tell the Sergeant of this," said another ; " here is 
some treachery, and cause enough to pillage the whole village." 

" What is the matter, men ?" asked the Sergeant, who at this 
moment came to the bam ; " and why are the beasts not yet 
brought out ?" 

* Otrmant it is a drunken fellow. f No, no, you shall not get off so 
easily. 
% We must see if he has got any money. 
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^^AbUamo trovaio im' aUra lestia /" cried the Parmesan, << ini 
traditore."* 

<< Ein gewaffender hihe /"f cried another ; and directly all 
that had happened was related to the astonished subaltern. 

" Be quiet," said the latter, " let me interrogate the scoundrel. 
*^ Tell us, fellow," continued he to Bouke, placing his left 
hand on his side, and stroking his chin with his right, *' what did 
you intend to do with that weapon ?" 

" As I have already told these good people, I only took it with 
me for safety ; but as every one says I am a hog, I must go to the 
sty." 

" And what has such a scoundrel, such a vagabond as you, to 
fear? I would rather believe that it was intended to use 
against the safety of others ; but we will leave this to the Cap- 
tain to investigate. Here, Pedro and Cuno, take him for the 
present to the house, and tie him fast to the table. Velasco can 
then interrogate him himself when he gets up, and afterwards, 
all go to work again. Before sunrise we must be ready to 
march." 

According to these orders, Bouke, after being well pummelled, 
was led away by the two men, who were directed to do it, to a 
farm house close by. It was, as far as the light would allow him 
to observe, a large building, appearing to contain a number of 
chambers. He was brought in through a back door, and found 
himself in quite a large store-room, filled up with a number of 
wheel-barrows, which, as well as he could discover by the dim 
light of a small lamp hanging from the ceiling, appeared to con- 
tain barrels of gunpowder, bags of provender, bread, and other 
ammunition and provisions. A sentinel walked up and down, 
and asked the soldiers in Spanish what was the cause of their 
coming. After a short conversation in broken Spanish, German 
and Italian, and of which Bouke did not understand a word, he 
was taken to a comer at the end of the room. They compelled 
him to lie down flat on his belly, and tied his feet, with the as- 
surance that if he made the least attempt to get loose, they would 
kill him. The soldiers then went away, closing the door aft^r 
them. y 

" I am the stupidest ass that lives," muttered Bouke to himself 
as soon as he found himself alone, " to let myself be caught in 

* We have found another beast, a traitor, 
t Germaii— ft scoundrel armed. 
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sttch a way. I deserve that they should send a bullet through my 
head. How could I be so stupid as to tumble iuto the middle of 
those scoundrels ? I now know, it is true, all I wanted to know ; 
the convoy for which my master is waiting has been here a long 
time, but how to acquaint him with it, there is the difficulty." 

While he lay pondering on this, and thoughtfully shook his 
head, which was the only part of his body at liberty, he saw a 
faint ray of light which fell on the comer through a crevice, and 
heard voices at the same time at the other end of the chamber, 
from which it came. He immediately conceived, that in his pre- 
sent situation he could do nothing better than listen, rolled 
himself round, and brought his eye, and afterwards his ear, to the 
crack in the wainscot. On the first of these motions he per- 
ceived a small chamber, in which was a fine, tall woman, already 
dressed, who was busy packing up some articles of clothing. 
She continued, however, to stand with her back turned to him, so 
that he could not see her face. Next to her stood a monk, and 
at a distance were two children in a bedstead asleep, before which 
lay a fine, handsome dog, as if he was keeping watch over them. 
At the second motion, Bouke heard the following conversation 
between the two full grown persons : — 

" You will not give me back the child then ?" asked Eugenic. 

" It is Velasco's property," answered the woman, " but you 
know what I have promised you." 

<< A fine way to keep promises," muttered the first speaker. 

^' It would be no wonder, if I had learned from you to keep and 

break my word ; but" here she spoke so softly that Bouke 

could not understand her. 

" Brave me not," said the monk, << you know that if I 
will " 

" If you will !" said she, interrupting him with warmth ; " be 
silent on that, or I will show you that I possess the means of dis- 
gracing you before the whole army." 

" Magdalena," said the monk, his voice half stified with 
anger. 

<* I know that voice, I think," thought Bouke, and looking 
again, he convinced himself that the speaker was no ether than 
the Jesuit, whom he had once, with his master, met on the road 
to Leyden, and with whom he had afterwards had a scufHe. 

*< Silence," continued the woman, " Velasco wakes, and if he 

fcund you he ro " 

5 
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<< What then ?" said Eugenio, with a sarcastic laugh, '< what 
hanii could he think it, that in such a house as this, in which we 
are packed together like herring in a barrel, the father confessor 
should rise early from the damp stones in the next closet and seek 
comfort in a nursery like this ? But be tranquil, he sleeps the 
soldier's sleep, and will not rise before he is called. Listen, 
Magdalena, I have much to say to you, and Grod knows when we 
shall see each other again." 

" What !" she exclaimed, casting on him a look of inquiry. 

<< Certainly,' he continued, "I must leave here to-day. I 
have only accompanied the convoy thus far to have an opportu- 
nity of speaking with you. Hear me, Magdalena, I must talk 
with you seriously ; you have acted sinfully and wrong." 

*^ I know it," said she, casting down her eyes mournfully ; 
*< but are you the one that ought to reproach me with it ?" 

" I am," he answered ; " I who caused your misery and grief, 
I who caused your vexations and sorrows, I must be the one to 
heal them, to give you back your peace of mind, and restore your 
hopes and prospects." 

'< You," said she, casting at him a sharp look full of meaning, 
shaking her head at the same time in an incredulous manner. 
" Eugenic ! It is eight years since your language and assur- 
ances had any influence over me." 

" And think you not, Magdalena," he continued, as he ob- 
served her suspicions of his declarations, " that my soul has been 
torn by the agonies of remorse, that my heart has suffered with 
penitence for my crime ? The laws of the church condemned me 
to excommunication for my sacrilege, aye, to death ; but our 
holy mother is kind and merciful, she desires not the death of a 
sinner, no, she forgave me — ^I obtained mercy for you too." 
Without uttering a word, she continued staring at him in expecta- 
tion of what was to follow. 

" A penance was imposed upon you," he continued, " a pe- 
nance which, though rigid, is yet just. You may never return 
to the place where your crime caused scandal." 

" Is that a penance ?" she asked hastily ; " I consider it a 
favor." 

" Do not interrupt me," he said, << you must from this time 
forward take up your residence with those who are apostates 
firom the true belief, you must in appearance forsake your creed, 
and there among heretics exert yourself to strengthen and build 
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Up our church. Your whole life must have this single object in 
view — ^to restore the true creed in the apostatizing Netherlands. 
No self-denial can be too great, no sacrifice too painful, no 
trouble tire you. A more holy one than I will point out to you 
the road you have to walk, the means you must employ to attain 
that object. Can you perform this penance, your sins will be 
forgiven you, and your reward will be in heaven." 

" I am ready," said Magdalena, raising her hands upwards, " to 
perform these duties ; I required no warning. From this time 
forward my life belongs to Him whom I have once forsaken. 
May He open to me again, as he did to my holy namesake, 
His arms of love." 

" Amen !" said the Jesuit, crossing himself. " Oh ! Magda- 
lena, if through our united strength it should happen that the 
heretic race were again driven from the face of the earth, like 
the worshippers of false gods who dwelt in the land of Canaan, 
when Joshua marched out against them; if we succeeded in. 
again restoring everywhere the fallen crosses and broken 
images of the saints, how gladly then could we raise our voice in 
hosannahs ! We are laborers in the vineyard of the Lord ; let 
us then joyfully fulfil our task wherever it may be His will to 
lead us." 

" I repeat to you, so help me the blessed Virgin !" she re- 
sumed, " I am ready to execute whatever my mother, the church, 
directs ; but, Eugenic, what will become of Ludwig ?" 

*' Ludwig," said the follower of Loyola, turning his eyes 
quickly to the bed, ^< he too will become a useful instrument in 
the hands of the Master who guides us ; only follow blindly 
what you are ordered to do, and all that may seem dark to you 
will afterwards appear more delightful to your enlightened 



vision." 



" I look at you with wonder, in spite of myself, when I hear 
you speak the true language of a priest ; but when I call to 
my mind the cruelty with which innocent women and chil- 
dren " 

<< You of little faith," said the Jesuit, '' when the husbandman 
destroys the weeds, does he not also destroy the roots ? Does the 
hunter leave the tiger's whelps in their den, after he has killed 
the old ones ? Did not Moses cause the women and children of 
rebels to their God to fall by the sword ? But enough — ^that 
erring feeling of false humanity you must and shall overcome ; 
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and now fiirewell ! the cock has already crowed twice— every- 
thing is ready for the march : it is time I should leave you, but 
you appear still to want something. Have you anything yet to 
ask me ? If so, make it short." 

" Will you not take leave of Ludwig ?" she asked in an affec- 
tionate tone. " Will you not give him your blessing before you 
leave him for a long time, perhaps for ever ?" 

The Jesuit cast a dark look on the bedstead where the children 
were sleeping, shook his head, turned round hastily, and went 
away without saying a word. 

"If I can understand anything out of the whole conversation," 
thought Bouke, " than that they are a well-matched pair, may I 
pass my whole life in this infernal lumber-room. Such cattle of 
Satan venture, too, to quote texts from Scripture, to speak of reli- 
gion and the church. — I wish I could have looked that woman in 
the face, for if she has such villainous intentions it would not 
be amiss to know her, that one might caution people against her ; 
one can see best on the leg where the stocking is torn." Whilst 
he thus lay pondering, a knock was heard at the door of an inner 
chamber. Magdalena opened it, and a Spanish officer in full 
uniform entered. 

" Wake the children," he said, " in a quarter of an hour we 
set off. Where is Antonio ?" 

** He waits at the door," answered Magdalena, whilst she took 
the children out of bed, who, having now got awake, soon began 
to rub their eyes. 

" Gro call him," said Velasco (for it was he), while he lifted 
up the smallest child and kissed it ; the boy returned his ca- 
resses, called him dear father, and played with his gorget and 
plume. In the meanwhile, Magdalena opened the outer door, 
and admitted the same Sergeant that caused Bouke to be con- 
fined ; a large, handsome hound bounded into the room with 
him, and played around Velasco and the children. The 
Commander turned to the subaltern officer, and spoke to him for 
a short time in Spanish. 

" It will now be my turn," thought Bouke, and began to reflect 
what he should do, and how he should behave in case he was 
brought out for another examination. That his life was at stake 
never entered his thoughts, or rather he troubled himself little 
about it, and he reflected only on the fittest means to act out the 
character of spy, and send his master intelligence of what he had 
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ducoTered. His greatest fear was that the convoy would leave 
the village before Captain Van Reede was aware of its being in 
his vicinity, in which case the two detachments would miss 
each other, and the whole enterprise fail. While he was thus 
deliberating, the door of the lumber-room was opened, and a 
couple of soldiers walked in, who loosened his feet sufficiently to 
allow him to walk, and then took him away with them. He fol- 
lowed his guides through a different door from that by which he 
had entered, and found himself on the high road, which was here 
lined on both sides by houses. The daylight began to glimmer, 
and he could thus plainly distinguish the soldiers who were col- 
looting from all sides, bringing with them a large number of 
oxen, sheep, pigs, and provision wagons. The same Sergeant 
who had confined Bouke, stood in the middle of the road, giving 
orders, when a farmer forced his way through the crowd, and 
complained to him bitterly, that the soldiers who had been bil- 
leted on him had carried away his oxen, and on his complaining 
of it, had given him nothing but blows and abuse, though he 
positively knew that the commanding officer had forbidden such 
pillage. The Sergeant, who was well aware of this, and yet 
would save his comrades not only from punishment but also have 
them retain their booty, gave the poor farmer a brutal answer. 
" What have you to do with me, scoundrel ?" said he. " Have 
you proofs, fellow ? else you had better be off, or I will have your 
hide tanned for slandering the soldiers of His Catholic Majesty. 
Here, men, throw this fellow out of the lines." This did not 
reach unwilling ears. Some soldiers laid hold of him and slung 
him away. He fell close by Bouke, who instantly thought of 
availing himself of the circumstance, and hoping that none of the 
bystanders understood Dutch, he said to the farmer in that 
language — 

<< Friend, would you be glad to get your cattle back ?" 

" Would I, yes ; but those scoundrels " — 

^< Be silent, hear me ; in the little wood, to the westward of 
the village, there are those collected together, who will get them 
back for you ; run as fast as the wind to them, tell them all 
that is going on here, and they will give you two gold pieces 
besides." 

The farmer looked at him astonished, and would have ques- 
tioned him further, but one of Bouke's guards, who began to 
notice their conversation, turned round, and gave the man a blow 
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with the back. of his sword, upon which the booby thought the 
best thing he could do was to make a hasty retreat. 

A considerable time was taken up with packing, bringing out 
the wagons, and further preparation , for departure, to the great 
joy of Bouke, who, as we have already said, feared nothing more 
than their speedy departure. Velasco, in the meantime, had left 
the house where he had passed the night, cast his eye around on 
what was going forward, issued some further orders, and directed 
that the prisoner should be brought before him. The examin- 
ation was short. Though Bouke could only be accused of having 
approached the bam with a pistol, this circumstance was thought 
of so much importance, that Velasco determined to take him with 
him as a prisoner, in order, at a fitting opportunity, to investigate 
the matter more closely. He was now led on one side, for the 
purpose of tying him to the tail of a horse, and thus carrying him 
along with them. His feet were therefore loosened, and the 
soldiers untied the rope which bound his hands, intending to use 
the end of it to fasten him to a horse, when suddenly the shrill 
sound of trumpets was heard, followed by the report of n|uskets, 
the gallop of horses, and the war cry of an advancing foe. 
Treason ! treason ! resounded through the village, and before 
they had time to discover whence the attack came, the Spaniards 
saw the cavalry of the States ridiDg in, on both sides. The 
farmer, who had been despatched by Bouke, had complied with 
his wishes. He had found, on the spot indicated, the Lord of 
Sonheuvel, swearing and cursing at the absence of his servant ; 
and he had immediately, on hearing that the convoy was in the 
village, given orders for the attack. 

Scarcely had Bouke heard the noise of their approach, than 
he tore himself loose from those who held him, caught a heavy 
spade which was lying near by, on a wagon filled with mining 
tools, and swung it around his head with such force, that in the 
first moments no one dared go near him. " Shoot the scoundrel 
down that has betrayed us," cried out the Sergeant in a fury, 
while he fired a pistol at Bouke. 

" Orange ! Orange ! for ever ! down with the Spaniards !" cried 
Bouke, while with a violent blow he broke the Sergeant's helmet 
and head. " Huzza ! Huzza ! Victory !" 

"Up men, up!*' called out Velasco; "here Pedro, Berti, 
Mulhofil Collect your men, and barricade the street. Stand as 
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finn as pillars till we discover the strength of the enemy. But 
— will no one shoot down that traitor ?" 

The orders of Velasco were followed ; his men now collected 
together and endeavored to hold possession of the road, placing 
the wagons and oxen inside their lines. But the wish he had 
expressed was not complied with, Bouke had broken through the 
crowd, and in the midst of the confusion which reigned, sprang 
over a hedge, and by a roundabout way joined his troop. 

The battle had now begun, and however bravely the Span- 
iards defended themselves, they were too unprepared to resist 
the fierce attack of the troops of the States. As long, however, 
as their brave commander lived, they did not lose one inch of 
ground ; but when he, badly wounded by a pistol shot, fell from 
his horse and was .carried away, the spirit of the defence began 
to flag, whilst that of the attack increased. Some soon sought to 
save themselves in the farmhouses, but the inhabitants, who had 
sufiered through the night from their ill-treatment, seeing the 
chances had turned against them, took post at their doors, and 
with their clubs drove back all who sought shelter with them. 
This increased the fright of the Spaniards ; many threw down 
their arms and surrendered, whilst others fled in all directions, 
between the houses, to the fields. 

" Where is the commander V asked Captain Van Reede, as 
soon as he was assured of his victory. 

"I think," said Bouke, ''they have carried him to yonder 
house ; he passed the night there." 

" To hell with him. Vengeance for the murders at Bruck," 
cried some former Cock-feathers^ who were with the troop which 
accompanied Van Reede ; and, hastily dismounting, they rushed 
into the farmhouse which Bouke had pointed out to his master. 

While the Captain was giving orders to look after the wounded 
and secure the prisoners, Bouke came running to him. 
''Baron," he called out angrily, "they are murdering the de- 
fenceless commander." 

"The devil take them," said Van Reede, hurrying to the 
farmhouse. " Will they, in spite of his Highness' orders and 
mine, imitate the cruelties of the Spaniards ?" 

He hastily strode into the house, where a frightful spectacle 
met his eye. Covered with wounds, the gallant Velasco lay 
stretched on the floor, surrounded by horse soldiers, who still 
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cut and thrust at him. Around him lay several Spaniards, who 
had stood by him to the last, hewed down by the sabre. A 
handsome hound was near, that seemed only to trouble itself 
about a child that lay crying close by him. A little further off 
stood Magdalena, holding her little son clutched to her breast, as 
if she would protect him from injury. 

" Back ! back ! ye cowardly murderers,'' cried Van Reede, in 
a desperate voice ; " I will cut the first man down, who again 
ventures to attack the defenceless." On hearing this threat, 
and seeing the passion which glistened in his eyes, the horsemen 
drew back. The Captain approached Velasco, who tried to 
raise himself up, but in vain. Van Reede and Bouke supported 
his head. He cast his half closed eye on the little boy that, 
bitterly crying, had crept up to him ; looked afterwards at Van 
Reede, and endeavored to speak. He could, however, only utter 
the words, " This child — ^his father — murdered — Oh, Lord ! be 
merciful to me !" With these words, he turned round and died. 

'< It is all over," said the Baron, wiping away a tear. << I 
shall ever lament his death. He was murdered ! and I who 
ought to have prevented it ! — ^But that child, woman," he con- 
tinued, turning towards Magdalena, "did these two children 
belong to the deceased Commander ?" 

" This is my son," answered Magdalena, pointing to Lud- 
wig. 

/< And this little one ?" asked Van Reede. 

" Did not the unfortunate man tell you in the last moment of 
life ?" said Magdalena, casting on him a mournful look. " It is 
the son of the murdered Commander." 

" And his mother ?" asked the Captain. 

<< I can give you no further information," continued Magda- 
lena. " What are your commands with me 1 Am I and my 
child to be also a prey to the blood-thirstiness of your followers ; 
or may a poor woman, who has nothing to do with the war, go 
away ?" 

" Hold on to that woman, Baron," said Bouke, " she is a 
Jezabel who is conspiring with the Jesuit of the Catholic resi- 
dence ; and, as your honor knows, evil communications corrupt 
good manners." 

" For shame ! Bouke, a poor woman and child," said Van 
Reede, " let her go in peace." 

Magdalena waited no further permission, but holding Ludwig 
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by the hand, walked out of the back door, without takmg notice 
of any one. 

" And what shall we do with these ?" asked Bouke, taking up 
the little child, and patting the dog, as if he would say to him, 
that he intended no harm to his proteg^. 

" We will talk of that afterwards," answered the Captain ; " we 
must now return as quickly as possible." 

6* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

God lof! het U myn Heer / ik heb tyn stem gehoort, 

VoiTDEL, Gytbricht Van Jlenutei, 

Thank Grod ! it is my Lord ! I hear his voice. 

It cannot be otherwise than agreeable to my readers, and par- 
ticularly those of the fairer sex, that I, at the beginning of the 
eighth chapter, take leave for good of battle-fields, encampments 
and feats of arms, to place before them a more interesting, more 
domestic picture, and lead them, not only into the small dwelling 
which the Lord of Sonheuvel possessed in Amsterdam, but even 
into the sleeping-room of his noble lady, who, with her infant 
on her lap, and in company with the minister Raesfelt, and her 
nurse, awaited the return of her belovedlord. The army having 
gone into winter- quarters, he had obtained permission to pass the 
winter months in the bosom of his family, and had prepared his 
lady for his approaching return. 

The Lady Van Sonheuvel was a small, delicate hhndej with 
aoh blue eyes and regular features, which in earlier life, when 
overspread by the bloom of beauty, had enchanted many a noble 
admirer ; but since her union with the Baron Van Sonheuvel, or 
rather since the refusal of her father to give his consent to their 
marriage, bitter anguish gnawed at her heart, and gradually 
impaired her health. A tendency to consumption sapped her 
weak and sensitive constitution, the roses on her cheek became 
pale, the high swelling bosom shrank away, and the once lovely 
woman was nothing more than a shadow of what she had been. 
By the advice of her physician, who thought the sharp air of the 
castle of Sonheuvel, where the Baroness resided, injurious to 
her, Van Reede determined to remove to Amsterdam, and live in 
a small house there, which, from times far back, had belonged 
to his family. The removal, however, seemed to have little or 
no effect on the health of his beloved wife, whilst on the other 
hand the sudden death of her only son, caused by violent con- 
Tulsions, had given her constitution another very injurious shock. 
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It was only by the exercise of the utmost care, and oy abstain, 
ing from everything that could be hurtful, that she had been so 
lucky as to see the hopes fulfilled derived from a second preg- 
nancy. Though weak and sickly, she had supported the trial, 
and had been safely delivered of a small and delicate, but healthy 
girl, to which she now could devote her maternal tenderness, and 
who for a time caused her to forget the sorrows that afflicted her. 

She was then sitting, on an evening in the month of December, 
by the light of a cheerful turf fire,* in a low arm chair lined 
with velvet, and filled with pillows ; between her and the hearth 
was the nurse-basket, now fallen into disuse, surrounded with its 
little shelves and pegs, on which the most necessary baby clothes 
were neatly folded, or on which these were hung to dry. The 
nurse herself, a woman of certain years, who, since she had be- 
come wet-nurse to the little Maria Van Sonheuvel, had never 
left her, and had thus acquired gradually a considerable degree 
of influence in the direction of the family, sat not, just now, on 
her humble throne by the hearth ; she had given her child to her 
lady, was running the pap through the little sieve devoted to that 
purpose, kept a careful eye on the boiling caudle, and found, be- 
tween the two, time enough to set before the clergyman a can of 
old Rhenish wine and a handsome glass tumbler. 

With the clergyman, Raesfelt, we shall become better ac- 
quainted in the course of this narrative. Let us here be per- 
mitted, without further digression on his character and talents, 
merely to remark that, being called a short time before from 
Ransdorp, where he had been stationed, to the village of Son- 
heuvel, he, on his journey through Amsterdam, had stopped to 
pay a visit to his new lady. 

" I hope," said the lady to the minister^ while he broke with a 
small silver stickf the lump of sugar which lay in the bottom 
of his tumbler, " that the state of my health will have sufficiently 
improved to allow me to pass a part of the summer at Sonheuvel. 
You will then, Domine, become better acquainted with my hus- 
band. I am curious to know how you will like him. You may 
suppose he is no scholar, but a soldier ; however, his company is 
highly valuable." 

" I am informed, my Lady," answered Raesfelt, " that the 
Baron Van Sonheuvel is a zealous supporter of our dearly be- 

* See note. t See note. 
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loved Reformed Confession of Creed. That he is not a scholar 
does not diminish his worth by any means in my eyes. Who 
would protect our beloved country and its church, if we had no 
other weapons than the pen ? True it is, that the 33d Psalm 
says, according to the metre of Datheen : — ^* 

* Kings are not rescued by the force 

Of armies, from the grave ; 
Nor speed, nor courage of a hone» 
Can his bold rider save. 

* Vain is the strength of beasts or men, / 

Nor springs our strength from thence ; 
But holy souls from God obtain 
A strong and sure defence !' 

But it speaks for itself, that these lines are applicable to the 
Spaniards, as the Lord fights for us — for the Dutch Israel, as has 
been shown by the destruction of their invincible Armada, or 
fleet ; yet for all that, as I was about to observe, I am informed 
the Baron considers the coniroverse, or disputation, one of his most 
agreeable amusements. I doubt not, therefore, that on further 
acquaintance, we shall occasionally hold on this and other points 
some important conversations." 

" Certainly," resumed the lady, " for a soldier, he is very fond 
of a serious conversation. If we compare him with so many 
military men who know nothing of the Scriptures, he appears to 
great advantage." 

" Yes," added the nurse, to confirm what had been said, " his 
Honor is a good theologian, and has the Scriptures at his finger's 
ends, and everything relating to them. Does my Lady recollect 
how quick he, when a little boy, learned by heart that verse I 
taught him, in which the names of all the books in the Old and 
New Testament are repeated in their order, and how he always 
said it in bed, when he could not go to sleep ?" 

" He is very fond of the Psalms, too," continued the lady, " and 
knows many of them by heart, according to the metre of the late 
St. Aldegonde, as well as that of Datheen." 

" Is he fond of the Psalms ?" asked the minister, delighted ; 
" then we shall agree particularly well together, they being my 
favorite study. I may look forward, therefore, to read over to 

* See note. 
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his Honor my work on the hundred and forty-seventh psalm, in 
which I confute the errors of Ingelhoffi, who ascribes it to Esdras, 
and Colsonni, who ascribes it to Asaph (the first being a Saxon 
and the second a Scotch commentator), and prove as plain as the 
sun at noonday, that it can have been composed by no one but 
Solomon. It is a work of some extent — ^three hundred folio 
pages." 

" Dear me, Doroine !" said the nurse, while she lifled up her 
head in wonder, and stood staring with the pap-spoon in her hand, 
like the image of astonishment, " I thought the psalms were all 
David's, as is written " — 

" Be silent, nurse," said the lady. ** His Reverence must 
know better than you." 

" Oh yes, it is very probable that the Domine understands 
better the exegesis, but I stick to the text. What good does it do 
me to be told what could or should be written ? I ask, what is 
written 1 It is the wicked one who invented all these explana- 
tions and twistings of scripture. My Domine was old Rammel- 
bonzio, who was as well acquainted with Calvin as with his 
own brother, and was burnt for the true belief in the year of 
grace '65-— or, let me see — was it in '68 — no, for it was in that 
cold winter — when was it, though 1 His Honor, the old Baron, 
would recollect it, but" — 

'* Nurse," said the lady, with a melancholy expression, " think 
where you are speaking and what you are saying." 

''But, nurse," said Raesfelt, "have you not read, that the 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life ?" 

" Just so, Domine, and therefore we ought not to dispute about 
the dead letter ; and what saith the Scripture : ' Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ' " — 

** Be silent, Gertrude," said the lady, in a commanding tone, 
*' and bring me the caudle. If you will be cavilling with the 
Domine, I will always send you out of the room when his Rever* 
ence pays us a visit." 

'< Not so, my Lady," resumed the minister, " she is zealous in 
the good cause, although not understandingly, and you ought by 
DO means to deprive her of that teaching which comes from the 
truth. It will be always agreeable and good for me to hold 
similar discussions,. though I hope she will not kick against thQ 
pricks, nor oppose the teaching of her teacher." 

*' Teacher, indeed !" muttered old Gertrude, with all the ill 
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humor of a spoiled servant, without paying any attention to the 
displeasure of her mistress. " What did they know about teach- 
ers in the days of the pious Rammelbonzio ? Teachers I so the 
Pharisees are called in Scripture.'' . 

" To return to the Baron," said the minister, who did not hear, 
or pretended not to hear, the remarks of the angry Gertrude, 
*<it must be painful to you, my lady, to be deprived of his 
society so long ; but at the same time consoling, that his Honor, 
amidst the temptations of a military life, possesses piety and 
religion, so that he not alone has girded on that armor which 
covers the body, but also that which befits the Christian soldier, 
and protects the soul against the arts of that Satan, who goes about 
seeking whom he may devour." 

" Certainly, Domine," answered the lady, " my husband, in that 
respect, is an example to all soldiers. Did they all think as he, 
then would the hand of the Lord be more evidently raised in 
favor of our country. He is always true and chaste, and how- 
ever long he may be separated from me, he will never look at a 
strange woman." 

" Ah ! those strange women !" said Raesfelt, sighing. '< What 
says Solomon ? ' All that go into her, shall not come back 
again !' " 

At this moment a confused noise was heard in the street, fol- 
lowed by a loud knock at the street door ; and, soon afler, the 
voice of the master of the house could be distinguished. 

" Grod be praised !" cried the lady, " that is my husband. 
Nurse, take the child a little — ^I must go to meet him." Saying 
this, she rose up, and would have hurried out of the room, but 
half-way her strength failed her, and she was compelled to support 
herself on the nurse, who again led her to a chair. 

" Why, my angel !" said the nurse, " where were your thoughts ? 
Scarcely a month put to bed, and then to go in the draught of that 
passage ! It will never do, my dear child, for my master to find 
you laid up with a cold." 

"This is, as in the nineteenth psalm," said the clergyman, — 

'* ' He Cometh forth as a bride^oom out of his chamber '— 

and what follows; although the comparison does not exactly 
hold good, for the Baron does not come out of, but goes into, his 
chamber." 
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While he was making this observation, Van Reede entered. 
With emotion and joy he embraced his wife, who held out her 
baby to him. Delighted at the sight of the beautiful child, he 
took it from its mother's arms, sat down in the chair which the 
nurse offered him, dandled the child on his knee, to the great 
anxiety of the nurse, and tapped it on its soil little cheeks with 
his large glove, with which he also now and then wiped away the 
tears which fell on his moustaches. His wife looked on greatly 
affected, while old Gertrude, half afraid to trust the infant to him, 
stood watching anxiously close to his chair, and stooping, held 
out her hands, as if she were ready to catch the infant, should he 
let it slip from him. When this silent scene had lasted a few 
moments, he perceived the presence of the minister, who stood on 
the other side of the table, bowing like a clasp-knife. 

" Who is that black coat ?" he asked his wife, soflly. 

" Hush, Hendrik, that is the Reverend Domine Raesfelt, who, 
in your absence, has been called to Sonheuvel." 

" Indeed ! Your servant, Domine. I have heard so much of 
your talents and piety, that I thought it unnecessary to hear you 
preach myself, before we called you among us. I am anxious to 
become better acquainted with you." 

" < May the Lord bless you with everything good,' as is said in 
the one hundred and thirty-fourth psalm, according to the metre 
of Datheen. I am happy and rejoiced at your return, as Paul re- 
joiced at the return of Titus, as is written 2 Corinthians, vii. ; 
and again, in the same chapter, < We ^re comforted- in your com- 
fort.' I thank the Lord, that he has thought me worthy to preach 
the gospel at your residence, and to be a helper in his vineyard 
there with you, who look so seriously on these things which are 
of the kingdom of Heaven. I may well cry out with the 
Psalmist, what he sings in the one hundred and twenty-second 
psalm : — 

* I love the gates ; I love the road ; 
The church, adorned with grace, 
Stands like a palace built for God, 
To show his milder face.' " 

" Amen," said Van Reede, taking off his hat. << Well, I hope 
we shall get better acquainted this summer. — ^But tell me, dear- 
est, you /have had our child christened, have you not ?" 
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<< Certainly, my love ! It is christened Maria ; that was our 
agreement, you know." 

" Yes, that I know ; but it must have another name ; it must 
be called Ulrica. Ulrica Maria, if you like." 

<* Ulrica ! but, my dear, there is no one in the whole family of 
that name. Ulrica ! what a strange name." 

" Strange, if you will, but I am set upon it. I will, at another 
time, tell you why. But, speaking of that, I have brought you 
a little present with me. Here, Bouke, Greert,* call Bouke in — 
but wait, Greert, first put those two crowns in your pocket, and 
this piece of lace, which I have brought with me as a welcome 
home." 

** A thousand thanks, your Honor. Grod bless your Honor," 
said the nurse, " and may you and my Lady enjoy much happi- 
ness in that dear little one. A beautiful lace, indeed, true Brus- 
sels. It has not fallen to your Honor's share of booty ?" 

" No, Geert, it was bought fairly with my own money. But 
fetch Bouke here — no, wait a minute, I have thought of some- 
thing. When does your Reverence think of moving to Son- 
heuvel ?" 

'< A wagon goes from here next week, which will take us 
there." 

" Well, then, Domine, I shall be happy if you and your wife 
will come and dine with us to-morrow. Your Reverence is no 
doubt married — ^all clergymen are married." 

'^ As respects myself, I will accept your Honor's friendly invi- 
tation," answered Raesfelt, " but I request you to excuse my 
wife, for she must stay home to take care of the children, who"— - 

'< Oh ! that need be no obstacle ; bring the^ children with you 
— the more the merrier, as Bouke would say — but, with your 
leave, I have something important to say to my wife—therefore, 
till to-morrow ! Your Reverence does not take it amiss," said 
Van Reede in a friendly manner to the minister, shaking his 
hand heartily. 

" Very natural,^' said Raesfelt, << I greet your Honor friendly 
in the Lord." 

The clergyman withdrew. Shortly afterwards, Bouke ap- 
peared. 

** What does your Honor want ? — ^How is my lady and the 
little one ? Lord bless us, what a fine child, is it not, my lady V* 

* An abbreriation of Gertrude. 
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'< Bouke/' said the baron, " bring that little one up stairs." 

'* That will be difficult, sir ; he has got hold of your Honor's 
helmet, and will not let it go." 

'< Do as I tell you," continued Van Reede. Bouke withdrew. 

<< But of what little one are you talking Hendrik ?" asked the 
lady. 

" Don't look so astonished, you will soon learn. There comes 
Bouke with him. By my sword, a fine boy, though he be a 
Spaniard." 

Bouke came in with a child about two years old on his arm, 
which was crying and struggling. 

" Here he is, sir ; but he bleats like a calf, because I took the 
helmet away from him. It was time, for he was tearing the 
feather to pieces." 

" Bless me, Hendrik," said the lady, <' what child is that ? I 
hope it is not — ^I have just been speaking of your piety to the 
Domine." 

« Nonsense, love, nonsense. Is it not a fine child ? Look at 
its beautiful curls, and see those roguish black eyes, he certainly 
gets them from his father. Come; boy, don't cry, here is some 
candy." 

<< No candy, down stairs," cried the child. 

"But tell me," repeated the lady, " who does the child be- 
long to ?" 

"Who ? — To nobody, or rather to the person that will take pity 
on it. Listen ! , Last month I surprised a convoy sent from Gelder 
to Mendoza. The commanding officer of the escort was cruelly 
killed by my people, in revenge for the murder of my friend 
Falckestein. I ought to have foreseen and prevented this ; but 
what could I do ? the deed was done. Well, near his corpse, I 
found a strange woman with two children, and a beautiful hound. 
Was it not, Bouke, a remarkably fine animal ? I have lefl it, in 
passing, at Sonheuvel. This woman must have been a strange 
baggage, at least according to what Bouke says. In short, she 
went off with one child, and lefl this little brawler with me. He 
is the son of the murdered Commander. Although I had little 
inclination to have anything to do with the Spanish breed, I took 
it with me, partly from pity, and partly because his father, before 
he died, recommended it to my protection ; and I thought, by 
taking care of the child, I should make some amends for having 
taken so little care of the father. I wrote on my return to the 
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army, to Don Luis de Velaaco, who is own brother to the de- 
ceased, how the lamb had fallen into my hands, and asked how I 
had best send it to him. What answer do you think the Spaniard 
gave me ? That his brother had never been married, and that 
he had no inclination to trouble himself with any bastards he 
might have had while living; that it had become my booty, 
and that I could take care of it myself. What could I do ? I 
took care of the poor child ; and now I ask you, in my turn, dear, 
what we shall do with it ?" 

« We will keep it with us, Hendrik," said the lady, kissing the 
child on the forehead, '' we will bring it up like our own child, 
till the mother or relations reclaim it. Who knows, Hendrik, if 
God has not sent it to us to supply the place of the dear angel we 
have lost ?" 

" Stop, stop, not so quick," said Van Reede, " that is the way 
of you women ; you are always going from one extreme into 
the other. Just now you were frightened at it, when it was 
brought in, and now you will adopt the child as your son. For 
my part, I shall write once again to the Spanish Grandmaster, 
however little I like it. Look ! the boy appears to wish to be- 
come acquainted with the family, he is already trying to kiss his 
little sister." 

" A lovely child, indeed," said the Baroness, " you will love 
me a good deal, and call me mother, will you not, dear boy ?" 

" Mother," said the boy, looking her sharply in the face. 
" Mother gone." 

*< Poor child," < continued the kind-hearted woman, pressing 
the child to her bosom, " you shall find in me, her whom you 
have lost — in case you do not lose me too," she added with a 
sigh. 

^* Oh ! my love," said the Baron, kissing her, << what melan- 
choly thoughts ! You should not say so." 

" But I must think so," she replied. " I shall not last much 
longer, Hendrik ; I am getting every day weaker." And in 
confirmation of what she said, she put the little one down and 
committed it to the charge of Gertrude, who in the meantime 
had laid the baby in the cradle. The boy ate a piece of bread 
and butter with good appetite, and allowed himself afler wards to 
be taken by Gertrude to a bed, in which the little son the Baron 
had lost had slept, and which had now been got ready for his 
foundling. 
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" I hope to take you in the summer to the country," said, in 
the metinwhile, the Baron to his wife, " this close city is not good 
for you. I have no confidence in what the doctors say. The 
fresh country air will do you good, I am sure."* 

The Baroness shook her head mournfully. << I will not distress 
you, Hendrik,'* she said ; " hut it is as I say. Could I but be 
reconciled to my father before my death, I should die content, 
hard as it would be for me to part with you." 

This consolation was not; a^rded the unfortunate sufferer ; sor- 
row carried her to the grave, about two months afler the return 
of the Baron, lamented by all who knew her amiable character, 
and above all by her husband. The latter hastened to break up 
his establishment in Amsterdam, that only brought painful recol- 
lections to his mind, and to take up his residence in his castle at 
Sonheuvel during the time he was not with the army. 

Id the meantime he had attached himself with the love of a 
parent to the little foundling, to whom he had given the name of 
Joan. All his inquiries continued fruitless. His letters to Ve- 
lasoo remained unanswered. He finally determined to bring up 
the child as his own, and provisionally to let it pass for his son. 
He, in consequence, before leaving Amsterdam, had exacted from 
Bouke and Grertrude a solemn promise, 4hat they would never re- 
veal to any one the true state of things. The child must never 
know, thought he, that I have been the cause of its father's death, 
for it would then curse instead of bless me. 

Some time afler his arrival at Sonheuvel, the Baron learned 
from a travelling- pedlar in dogs, that the beautiful animal, which 
he had found with Velasco, had been sold by him a couple of 
years before to the Count Van Falckestein. The Baron at once 
concluded that it had fallen to Velasco's share in the plunder of 
Bnick ; and as it was a pleasing reflection to him to have it in 
his power to restore to the Dowager Countess anything which had 
belonged to her husband, .he hastened to write to her in the 
Hague, where she had taken up her abode, informing her of the 
discovery he had made, and requesting her to let him know when 
she would receive the dog. To his great astonishment he received 
in answer the following letter, written in German : 

" My Lord Baron, 

" Your honored letter has fortunately not fallen into the hands 
of the Dowager Countess Van Falckestein, but into mine. I 
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should be sony that her Grace's health, which has already suffered 
much from so many and such severe misfortunes, should receive 
a new shock, thfbugh the painful reminiscences which the receipt 
of the present that you intended to make to her is calculated to 
produce. I have the honor to inform you by the present, that it 
is my intention, immediately on the expiration of her Grace's time 
of mourning, to enter into a lawful union with her (on which may 
Grod grant his blessing). I doubt not that you will in some de- 
gree participate in the just joy I feel at this happy prospect. In 
the meantime, I request you not to write again to the Dowager 
Countess on the subject in question, as you yourself will see the 
necessity of sparing her all painful emotions, excited by the recol- 
lection of past happiness. 

*< I have the honor humbly to recommend myself to your friend- 
ship, and to assure you that I am unalterably, 
<' My Lord Baron, 

" Your attached friend and humble servant, 

" LODEWTK GUNTER VaN NaSSAU." 

"Those women ! Those women !" cried Van Reede, stamping 
his foot after he had read with astonishment the letter twice 
through. M Could one ^ have imagined a thing of the kind. 
Hardly are the ashes of her husband cold (and such a husband 
as she lost) ere she ventures on a marriage with another. I 
write her again on the subject in question! Not I, indeed! 
Not a word or sign will I send to her, I promise her. I shall 
have trouble to contain myself, should I again meet this Count of 
Nassau. Shame ! Shame !" and, in a violent passion, he tore 
the letter he had received into a thousand pieces. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The knowledge of my birth secured, 
From all and each, but most from me. 

Btbon, Bride of Ahydoi 

Like to a small spring, that takes its rise on some mountain top, 
flows onward through numberless circuitous ways, describing va- 
rious curves and turns, and for a time wanders nameless and un- 
conscious whither, over rocks, and througlf field and meadow, 
leaving the traveller, who would follow its course, in uncertainty 
as to where it will lead him, until at last, swollen through the junc- 
tion of other springs, and the addition of mountain torrents, its 
banks are extended, and it pursues its way over a deeper bed and 
with a fixed appellation ; so, too, is our narrative, that hitherto 
has sketched, not the adventures of its principal persqnage, but 
the troubles and afflictions of different individuals, at last so far 
advanced that it will no longer be necessary for us to turn to the 
right or the lef^, but uninterruptedly direct the attention of the 
reader to the acts of the hero of our history. It is therefore fit- 
ting, in this place, where the history we are writing, in fact, takes 
its commencement, that we should thank the reader for the pa- 
tience he has shown until the conclusion of its long introduction. 
Should the reader now inquire (for readers are an inquiring 
race, and particularly reviewers) why I did not rather interweave 
subsequently in my history, by way of reminiscence or tale, all 
that I have related in the introduction, I would answer, that it has 
always appeared to me tiresome and troublesome, when in works 
of this description the thread of the narrative is broken off to tell 
what took place before the birth of the hero, or, at any rate, what 
happened before the time of the story ; and also, that in this his- 
tory of the olden time, I have followed the examples of the com- 
manders of armies in those days. These did not advance, as is 
now done, directly on the capital, and, afler having made them- 
selves masters of it, send some other general to conquer the 
Braaller cities and fortified places, but they besieged first the 
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frontier castles, afterwards the fortifications and intrenchments 
they met on their way, and not until they had conquered all 
these did they push forward into the heart of the country. 

Little Joan was then, as we mentioned at the close of the last 
chapter, brought up in the castle of Sonheuvel, and passed for 
the son of his foster-father. The minister Raesfelt alone, whom 
Van Reede had admitted to his confidence, and who, from his 
upright character, well deserved it, the trusty Bouke, and old 
G^ertrude, knew the secret of his birth. The Baron, as well as 
Raesfelt, apprehensive that the Spanish blood which ran through 
the veins of the youth might some day or other betray itself, im- 
planted in his bosom from his childhood a fearful hatred to his 
countrymen, and a deep love and attachment to the House of 
Orange, particularly to Prince Maurice, its most glittering star. 
They did more, amMst the increasing religious disputes they 
sought to make him a zealous defender of the old t^e doctrines, 
and it was in this respect that the minister Raesfelt more particu- 
larly displayed his utmost exertions. 

The minister Raesfelt (for we must become better acquainted 
with him) was, like most divines of the time, a man of great ac- 
quirements, with some slight defects, which often prevented him 
being estimated at his true value. Indifference, lukewarmness 
in the cause of religion, were in those times unknown ; people 
were compelled, if not from conviction at least from necessity, to 
take part with one side or the other. Raesfelt, attached heart 
and soul to the doctrines which Bogerman, Gromarus, Lubbertus, 
and their contemporaries preached, united to the mode of think- 
ing of these men, their political principles. Like the writers we 
have mentioned, he was a thoroughly learned man, well versed 
in the writings of the ancient authors, particularly the theologi- 
cal ones. This thirst for investigation and knowledge constantly 
increased, and the silent study was his most dearly cherished 
abode. There he labored, untired and undisturbed, in the prose- 
cution of his studies, while an honest wish to attain the truth, 
and a hope to encompass much that was useful and good, no less 
than an ardent desire for the acquisition of knowledge, were the 
incentives which made application easy, and even as necessary 
to him as his daily bread. In spite of himself, however, and not- 
withstanding the purity of his motives, that innate desire of man 
to remain attached to what he has once thought right and true, 
led him always to make the object of his labors, the establish- 
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ment of the religious principles he bad adopted. All parts of 
Scripture, all the proofs and commentaries which gave strength to 
])is opinions, acquired in his eye additional value ; and all the 
explanations and translations which did not comport with his 
ideas, were declared by him more precipitately than he himself 
knew, and oflener on looser grounds than he himself thought, 
false, or at least stupid ; so that, however unbiassed he intended 
and wished to be, he often was led away, without knowing it, to 
the grossest partiality. 

Though his understanding might thus sometimes err, never did 
his just and honorable feelings. His path was blameless before 
God and man, his conduct an example of Christian love and hu- 
mility. Love to his neighbor was with him not a theory, but a 
virtue which he put in practice, where, and whenever he could ; 
and if his understanding sometimes led him to look upon those 
who differed with him in opinion, as men whom, according to the 
directions of the Apostle, he could not receive in his house nor 
bid them welcome, his heart was never closed to, in his estima- 
tion, an erring brother. His wife, notwithstanding her little ami- 
ability of character, he dearly loved, and with his children he 
was downright foolish, as it is sometimes said. The inhabitants 
of the castle and village of Sonheuvel were warmly attached to 
their pastor, for they always found him an upright, sympathizing, 
true friend, and sometimes an excellent counsellor. 

The care of his house and of his family, that had gradually 
become quite numerous, he left entirely to his better half. The 
first rays of morning found him in his study, which he only quit- 
ted at dinner, and there, afler a short walk in the village, he 
passed the remainder of the day. Sunday alone produced some 
change in his mode of life ; then he breakfasted with his family, 
changed his dressing gown for a black coat, afler preaching gene- 
rally went to the castle to dine, and, when the aflernoon service 
was over, took a walk with his sons and Joan in the neighbor- 
hood, while, in the evening, he brought the day to a close in 
reading such works as had been recently published on points in 
controversy. 

Notwithstanding his sedentary life, he was of an upright sta- 
ture. His countenance bespoke abstinence and exertion. His 
nose was hooked and long, as if it had been made to snuffle 
among books and papers. From under his black skull-cap a few 
light hairs peeped out, while his ears stuck away from his head 
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like the wiDgs of a little cherubim. His grey eyes generally 
looked abstracted and straight before him, but their usual dull, 
ness departed whenever the subject of conversation excited the 
interest of the parson, or when he became unusually aroused by 
learning anything important in relation to his favorite studies. 

His wife differed materially in understanding and character 
from'her husband. He had married her, because in those times 
a clergyman must marry, if he did not wish to be considered a 
Roman Catholic, and because she possessed a handsome little 
fortune. He certainly, however, might have made a better 
choice. Besides squinting, her face was adorned with freckles 
and pimples, and had a red nose, sharp chin, and was of yellow 
hue. Her disposition was not unlike that of the amiable consort 
of the industrious Trommius, who (as it is said) when her hus- 
band had half finished his astounding work, the Concordance, 
threw the manuscript into the fire, and carried matters to such 
an extreme that the poor parson, who had patiently again begun 
his work, on her death exclaimed, " God be praised, I shall now 
have rest, and can finish my work." Mistress Raesfelt was 
some such a vixen, but her husband suffered less from her bad 
temper than any one else ; he had even arranged things in such 
a way that he lived with her as he would have lived with the 
most affectionate woman in the world. This fortunate circum- 
stance was owing to his mode of life. He never saw her except 
at dinner, where he only opened his mouth to say grace and eat, 
and was, besides, so lost in thought, that he knew nothing of 
what was passing around him ; and in bed, the early rising of 
the husband, and the fatigue which the wife underwent from 
running about talking and scolding, soon caused them to fall 
asleep. Besides, on their marriage, it was solemnly stipulated 
by the parson, that Barbara should never enter his study, nor ex- 
ercise any authority over it, either in person or through the 
intervention of maid or children. The eldest daughter, Kaatje, 
alone, carried up stairs in the morning a pot of beer, and a piece 
of bread and cheese, but observed the most perfect silence 
whilst she did it. In the evening, when she came to take away 
the tray, or to place the supper on it, she would oflen find the 
breakfast still untouched ; once it was even not to be found at 
all ! and no wonder, for the parson, absorbed in thought, had put 
it with some papers and books in the drawer of his writing table. 
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from whiohy after the expiration of some days, it again madb its 
appearance. 

The sons of the minister, at least as soon as they had reached 
the years at which the instruction of their father could be ser- 
viceable to them, had, as speaks for itself, admittance to his 
Sanctum Sanetarum, though only at fixed hours, when they were 
taught those sciences which it was necessary they should kdow 
before they were admitted to the lectures at the university. 
Conrad and Hendrik (thus were the two eldest sons called) as a 
proper return for the trouble their father took with them, made 
remarkable progress in the acquirement of the ancient languages, 
as well as in the elements of tlieolc^ical studies ; and joyfully 
did the minister often repeat the words of the psalmist, in the 
nineteenth psalm, 

<* Let thy glory appear unto our children/' 

when he imagined to himself that they would grow up to become 
pillars of the Church of the Fatherland, and defend it against 
the attacks of Papists, Arians, Pelagians, or Armenians. 

Besides these two, Joan soon had the advantage of taking les- 
sons from the same teacher. Four times in the week he walked 
to the parsonage to be instructed in Latin, Greek, and Theology ; 
these lessons generally lasted from three to four hours consecu- 
tively, and tired him dreadfully ; the only pleasure the lad then 
enjoyed was to follow with his eye, from the window of the 
garret (for the study was under the tiles of the roof), the crows 
which flew around the church steeple, or to cut his name with a 
knife on the table, a thing that Raesfelt either did not perceive or 
saw through his fingers. It often happened, too, when the 
preacher was lost in deep speculations on some difficult point, 
and cited text upon text without making himself more intelligi- 
ble, that Joan would fall asleep for a good hour before the Domine 
was aware of it, who always kept his eyes fixed on his old 
Greek Testament, which was scribbled black with written 
annotations. 

A teacher whose lessons the youth liked better, and to which 

he did more honor, was Bouke, who had formerly served the 

Baron as his body servant ; and now, since the conclusion of the 

twelve years' truce, passed his time uninterruptedly with the 

Lord of Sonheuvel, at his castle, filling the offices of chamber. 

lain, huntsman, fisher, falconer, with some others. From him 
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Joan soon learned the acquirements which distinguished the no- 
bility of those days. He soon excelled him in all the ezer- 
cises which require strength and dexterity. He could swim a 
long time up stream without being tired, sprang readily over the 
widest ditches,* brought back from the hunt as many partridges 
as were wanted, understood the art of dressing hawks and dogs, 
and saw with a glance of the eye on which side of the water 
were the most fish. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that he derived no advan- 
tage from the instruction of the clergyman. Possessing quick- 
ness of perception and understanding, although he did not acquire 
all that he might have done with more inclination and industry, 
he still retained so much of what he had been taught, that in his 
seventeenth year he was as far advanced in the department of 
literature as any young nobleman in the neighborhood, and 
knew the principles of religion sufficiently to listen with interest 
to discussions on the lamentable schisms which then divided the 
&therland. 

From his foster-father, Joan learned the use of arms and ma- 
thematics, and even a preparatory knowledge of engineering, 
sciences in which Van Reede was far from being uninformed. 
Horsemanship too, as well in theory as in practice, so that he 
also could talk over the pressure of the bridle, and the length 
of the bit, according to the manner in which it* was made. He 
was dearly lov^ by the Baron, who made no distinction between 
him and Ulrica. The family in the castle, as well as inhabitants 
of the village, were fond of him, for he was civil, good-natured, 
and ready to render every one service. He even acquired, 
which seemed almost incredible, the good graces of the terrible 
wife of the minister, by making her occasional nresents of game, 
and destroying a brood of polecats which had^^made their hole 
a short distance behind the parsonage, and waged war on Mis- 
tress Raesfelt's chickens. 

But no one was so strongly attached to Joan as the mild, affa- 
ble Ulrica. He loved his little sister dearly, but she worshipped 
him. His disposition, however amiable, was ' passionate and 
high-spirited, which the Baron ascribed to his Spanish blood, 
[f he committed any childish act of mischief, and was too proud 
to ask forgiveness, she took his part. Were he punished, she 

* See note. 
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suffered more than he did. If he performed a meritorious act, 
she praised him for it to the heavens, and told it 4o all who 
would listen to her. She was never happier than when in his 
society, never more melancholy than when he remained from home 
somewhat longer than usual. In short, her attachment to him 
had taken such deep root, and had so increased with her years, 
that old Grertrude could not help often observing — <<If my 
blessed lady had lived to see her daughter so fond of that Spa- 
nish child, what would she have said ?" It was only to Bouke 
that she occasionally gave vent to her feelings in this manner, 
and then he always laid his broad hand on her mouth, saying, 
" Hush, Groert, much escapes those who babble much ; better be 
silent than get into trouble from too much talking.'' " Yes, yes," 
sighed Geert, " 1 will hold my tongue ; but, to use proverbs too, 
the end will bear the burden, and the last mile is the longest." 

One of the principal traits in Joan's character, from his child, 
hood upwards, was a violent aversion to all injustice. This was 
so strong that he could not conceal his anger or dislike, even to 
people of more advanced years, when their actions appeared to 
him unwarrantable. Of this we will adduce an example which 
will also serve further to develope the characters of those con- 
nected with this history. 

On a summer morning (Joan was then a lad of twelve years 
of age), he was returning home from the minister's, where ijbe 
had received the usual instruction, and was walking along the 
hedge of his garden. In that garden there was a fine apricot 
tree, the blooming fruit of which he had frequently before, as he 
passed it, longed to taste. Raesfelt's children, too, had often 
cast a wishful eye on the fruit as they saw it ripen ; but Con- 
rad, the eldest, had particularly set his mind on having a good 
treat of them, and at the moment that Joan was passing by the 
garden, he saw Conrad upon the tree, where he was busy, as 
he pretended, in driving away the wasps from the ripest fruit, 
but in reality in plucking them for himself. Observing this, 
Joan stood still and called out to him, " Coen,* if your mother 
finds you out, it will be the worse for you." 

" I have told him that, too," said Hendrik, Conrad's brother, 
who was sitting reading in a comer of the garden, "but he 
will not leave off." 

* Abbreviation of Conrad. 
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'< Welly then, you ought to make him/' replied Joan. 

** Ok, yesy aad get a flogging ; he is taller and older than I 
am." 

'* Let him come and try," said Conrad, jeeringly, while he 
put an aprioot in his mouth ; << I would advise him to do it. 
There, Hen., take that," and he threw a stone at him. 

Indignant at this, Joan sprang over the garden hedge, ran to 
Conrad and caught hold of him by the leg ; << You may not 
steal, and much less laugh at Hen., who is a better boy than 
you. Come, Hen., help me a little, and we will pull him 
down." 

Hendrik ran up and united his strength to that of Joan to pull 
Conrad down, who gave them some hearty kicks, but clung so 
fast to the tree, that when the two boys at last succeeded in get- 
ting him down, he brought a whole branch with him. He scram- 
bled up directly and ran away, while the two lads remained 
standing in astonishment, and took up the branch. At this mo- 
ment the minister's wife came into the garden ; she at once saw 
what had happened, and ran like a fury to Hendrik, who soon 
felt the weight of her fists, while she called Joan, as well as him, 
thieves, destroyers, &c. 

Hendrik endeavored, crying, to exculpate himself, and Joan 
called out repeatedly, " Mistress, you should not punish Hen., he 
is not to blame." 

" What ! not punish him ?" cried the angry woman, hitting and 
pinching the poor boy still harder ; " and would you prevent it, 
you puppy ? Go to the castle, I will tell your father of it, that I 
will." 

Joan raging at this, in his eyes at least, undeserved treatment, 
threw himself between mother and son, endeavored to tear the lat- 
ter away, and accompanied his exertions with scratching and 
biting ; but Barbara caught him by the collar, gave him a good 
box on the ear, and threw him not very soflly over the hedge into 
the road, after which, whilst abusing the two boys, she drove 
\ Hendrik, with some kicks, into the house. 

Pale with passion, Joan stood by the hedge for some minutes, 
biting his nails ; he then wiped away from his cheek some tears 
of spite, and returned with glistening eyes to the castle. 

The Castle of Sonheuvel (with the localities of which we must 
here make our readers acquainted, that they may better under- 
stand what follows) was a short distance firom the village of the 
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same name, and not far from the frontiers of Gelderland. A 
road that joined the highway from Amhem to Utrecht, in the vil. 
lage, ran along the castle garden southerly to the ferry which 
crossed the Rhine. The castle, with the vegetable garden, mea- 
dow, orchard and park, was about ten or twelve acres in circum. 
ference : it was surrounded by a tolerably broad moat. There 
were two entrances to it, the one the principal gate, adjoining 
which was the porter's lodge ; the other a smaller one, with a 
bridge to it for foot passengers, situated on the southerly side. 
The castle itself stood in the middle of the grounds, and was sur- 
rounded by a second moat. A stone bridge, at the four comers 
of which were to be seen the arms of the Lords of Sonheuvel 
sculptured on white stone, led to the lawn in front. The building 
was large, and for the time quite modem, it having been erected 
by the grandfather of the present lord ; its entrance was adorned 
by a magnificent portico, also provided with armorial bearings. 
It contained a number of handsome apartments ; the lower draw, 
ing-room, in which the portraits of the lords and ladies of 
Sonheuvel were placed, and the so-called Knight's saloon, were 
built in good taste, and well worth seeing ; adjoining, were sta- 
bles for horses, smaller houses for the gardener and servants, and 
bams. A shady lane, lined with birch trees, led from the prin- 
cipal gate to the castle ; in this, Joan, as he was returning from 
the parsonage, after the unpleasant meeting we have described, 
met little Ulrica, who, with a small fish-net in her hand, ran mer- 
rily to meet him. 

'< Good morning, dear Joan ; look here, while you were with 
the Domine, I have mended the meshes of your fish-net, and now 
the pike can't get through it as they did. But what is the 
matter with you ? have you been crying ? your eyes are as red 
as fire." 

" Do I ever cry, Ulrica ? Don't you know when I fell from 
that tree getting a bird's nest for you, I hurt myself a good deal, 
but didn't cry ?" 

"Yes, dear Joan, when you do hurt yourself you do not 
cry ; girls may only do that ; but last time when father scolded 
you, because you had left the back gate open, you did cry in- 
deed." 

" Yes. That was unreasonable of father, for it was the fault 
of Frans, the porter ; and if I have been crying now, it is for 
some such cause," and then he told her all that had passed. 
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Ulrica coDSoled him by her words and kisses ; she took him to 
her little garden, behind the castle, and near the vegetable garden, 
and showed him her currant trees. Playing with her he had socm 
forgotten the apricots, poor Hendrik, and even the anger of the ill- 
tempered wife of the Domine. 

She, however, had not forgotten him. At the expiration of 
about an hour, Bouke came to call Joan ; the Baron wanted to see 
him immediately. " You will get it, my dear boy," said he ; 
*' oh ! don't look so innocent. A debt delayed is not paid ; and 
what we do when drunk, we must suffer for when sober. The 
Domine's wife is waiting for you, and she is as angry as a pole- 
cat when its hole is disturbed." 

Joan now recollected the threat of Mistress Raesfelt, and went 
trembling to the castle. He walked into the front parlor, where 
he found the Baron, sitting like a judge in his arm-chair, with a 
finowning brow and austere look, which foreboded little good to 
him. In the middle of the room, stood the Domine's wife, with 
her arms at her sides, twisting her shoulders impatiently, while 
she bit her lips, and looked at the ground, like one who, uncer- 
tain of what may be the result, does not feel at ease. When he 
reached the door, Joan was no less at a loss than she was as to 
the demeanor he should assume. He at last thought it would be 
best to appear unconcerned and happy. He walked into the room, 
therefore, rubbing his hands together, and looking at his fiither 
with a countenance in which fear in reality and an assumed hi- 
larity seemed to contend together. 

*' Not so merry, sir, if you please," said the Baron, " you may 
have cause to repent it. Look me in the face. The Domine's 
wife complains that you have scratched and bitten her (here she 
drew up her sleeves in confirmation of this part of the accusation), 
that you steal her fruit, and set her own children up against her. 
Pretty doings ; and what defence have you to make ?" 
' On hearing these charges, Joan felt his passion return. " It is 
all false, father," he answered, " except the scratching and biting' 
and that I did because she beat Hen." 

" Why ! who ever heard the like ? May I not beat my own 
children, if I please ? And shall such a puppy prevent me ?" 

" I am no puppy, old woman," said Joan, crying and stamping. 

*' Now, your Honor sees yourself how he treats me." 

** Joan," said Van Reede, in a harsh tone, " will you instantly 
ask her pardon ?" 
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<<No, father, for I am in the right, and she is in the wrong." 

" Not !" cried the Baron, seizing him in a passion and throw- 
ing him on his knees before Barbara ; " ask her pardon instantly, 
or I will lay it on you till — " Joan twisted himself round and 
round on the ground, crying out that he had not done it. 

'' Here, Bouke !" cried the Baron, << bring me the horsewhip 
— ^but no, take the boy up stairs, shut him up in the tower, with 
nothing but bread and water, and there let him stay till he gets 
over his obstinacy." 

*^ But, sir," said Bouke, <' your Honor knows that in the tower 
there i»— " 

" Do what I tell you," said the Baron. Without listening to 
anything, Bouke took lip the lad, who did not move. 

** Well, you obstmate fellow," said the Baron, " will you ask 
pardon ? No ! Then, Bouke, take him away and do as I tell 
you." 

Joan allowed himself to be carried up stairs and shut up in a 
small room which was under the tower that rose from the roof, 
without stirring. Not till he was alone, did he throw himself 
down, with his face on the floor, and cry aloud. 

In an hour's time, Bouke returned with a bowl of water and a 
piece of bread. Joan still lay in the same position. 

" Jonker !* Jonker Joan, are you asleep ?" No answer. " Jon- 
ker, your father wants to know if you will be obedient ?" No 
answer. *' I am sorry for you, Jonker ! Do reflect, it is your 
duty to obey your father. Wait not till it is too late, the best 
repentance is the earliest. You will not ! then you will have to 
pass the night here." No answer yet. " Well, when the steed is 
stolen, you will shut the door. Why, what an obstinate fellow ;" 
and he went away." 

Joan's strength was now exhausted. Without touching the food 
that had been brought him, he fell into a deep sleep. Towards 
evening his hunger awoke him, and he was eating his simple 
meal when the door, which was only fastened outside by a bolt, 
slowly opened, and Ulrica walked in. 

She went up to him weeping, sat down next to him on the 
ground, threw her little plump arms round his neck, and kissed 
his forehead. Ashamed and vexed, he pushed her away. 

'' Oh ! Joan, do 1 deserve this from you ? Only see what I 

* See note. 
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have brought for you ; but don't tell anybody, for then I should 
get scolded, although it is my own dinner, and I, therefore, may 
do what I like with it." 

Thus saying, she drew from under her little apron her stock of 
provisions, consisting of the wing of a partridge, some bunches 
of currants and sweetmeats. 

Joan threw himself, sobbing, on the dear child's neck, and hid 
his face in her lap. In this position they remained for a few 
moments. 

" Come, Joan," at last said Ulrica, looking at him bashfully, 
'^ you must ask the Domine's wife to forgive you." 

Joan was silent and shook hb head. 

" Oh ! dear Joan, do, do, do it, else father will never like you 

again. Oh ! it will be shocking to pass the whole night here. 

Bats and owls are no doubt flying about. Oh ! Joan, do it for 

my sake ; you can't refuse me that, and I will love you so if 

, you do." 

<<No," said Joan," ''I cannot do it, I will not do it. She is a 
bad woman, to beat that poor Hen. as she did ; if it had been 
Coen, then ?— " 

" Do not talk so, Joan, Hen. must have deserved it, else — " 

The lad here jumped up, and passionately exclaimed, " Hen. 
deserved it ! the poor boy had done nothing, no more than you or 
I. I will tell you how it happened : I was going — " 

" I believe it all, dear Joan. You told me all about it this 
morning, but you should, not have troubled yourself with it. 
That was wrong at least." 

*^ What ! ought I to have stood like a coward looking on, while 
she treated her son so shamefully ! If I was to be shut up for a 
year, and have nothing but bread and water, and saw her do it 
again, I would act just as I did." 

This determination Joan expressed with his arms crossed, his 
teeth firmly clenched, his under lip drawn up, and shaking his 
head. He intended thereby, no doubt, to impart to Ulrica a 
portion of his resolution, or rather obstinacy, but the efiect was 
very different from what he had imagined. When the kind- 
hearted girl saw he was so firmly bent on persevering in the er- 
roneous course he had adopted, she turned as pale as a handker* 
chief, folded her hands on her bosom, looked at him wildly for a 
time, and suddenly fell down senseless near him. 

We are often, at the time we fancy ourselves capable of re- 
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aiflting all solicitations most firmly, nearest to the moment of fi)r- 
giveness and weakness. This at least was the case with Joan. 
As soon as he saw the condition to which, by his conduct, he had 
brought Ulrica, he threw himself down beside her, clasped her 
in his arms, and covered her pale face with kisses. " Ulrica !" 
he cried, '' dear Ulrica ! do not cry, dear, kind sister ! I will do 
everything you want. Oh ! do come to yourself." But his 
cries were in vain, and the little girl remained motionless in his 
arms. Horrible, indeed, were the ideas that now occurred to 
him. " Ulrica !" he screamed in agony, *' dear, kind Ulrica ! 
Help, help ! I have killed her ! Will no one come ? Bouke ! 
Geert ! help, help !" 

At this moment the wall opened, and some one walked into the 
room, whose unexpected appearance added not a little to the fright 
of the agonized boy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Dafs een fonge, om too te tpreeken. 

Die tlknade Kroan zal ateekerif 

Dots un Khaapje met een boL — Greenwood. 

That* 8 a lad, who, sooth to say. 
Will lead as well as point the way, 
And ne'er be hindmost in the race, 
Tis written on the fellow's face. 

The person who now entered, was a thin, pale man, past the 
middle age. His head was bare, and had but a few grey hairs 
on it. The crown was shaven entirely hald. His dress was of 
the simplest kind, and consisted of a grey overcoat. A patemos- 
ter hung on his left arm, and in his hand he held a small prayer- 
book. 

The fright of the lad increased as the stranger approached him, 
and he perceived he possessed the same features and form, and 
wore almost the same dress he daily saw in the portrait of the 
great uncle of the Baron, Frederick Van Reede tot Sonheuvel, in 
the large parlor below. Joan believed nothing less than that the 
ghost of his ancestor had come to punish him for his obstinacy, 
and fell screaming on his knees, covering his face with both his 
hands. This, however, did not appear to be the intention of the 
ghost, for going up to Ulrica, it loosened her stays, and afterwards 
sprinkled a few drops of water on her face. As soon as she 
showed any sign of life, the apparition lifted her up, carried her 
out of the room and put her in the hands of Bouke, who, hearing 
Joan's screams, had run up stairs. 

'< Heavens," he said, " what has happened to the dear child ? 
What will my master say, and old Geert ? She has been looking 
for her all over the castle. She thinks because she is always 
sitting in her chair herself, that the little girl will also be con- 
tented with idling away her time. But," he continued quickly 
to the stranger, " be off, for I hear her hobbling up stairs." 

The apparition vanished through a side door, while old Grertrude 
oame up stairs. 
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'* Bless me, Bouke, what has happened to the dear lamb ?" 

" I don't know, she was up here with Joan, and has fainted 
away." 

'^ Oh ! the dear ! give her to me, you carry her so awkwardly. 
Now, my angel," she continued, patting the child on her back 
with the palm of her hand, '< cry, do, that will make you feel 
better. Dear heavens ! my sainted lady should have seen this ' 
But what has happened then, lore ?" 

"Oh, Geert," sobbed out the child, " it was Joan who—" 

" Joan is a bad boy, my darling ; you must not fret about 
him." 

" No, Geert, but he will be good again, he promised me he 
would." 

" What does all this noise mean ?" asked Van Reede, who in 
the meantime had come up stairs, " what has happened ?" 

" She was with the Jonker," said Bouke, " and*—" 

" With Joan ? And what was she doing there ; you did not 
take her there, Geert ?" 

" Me ! Heaven forbid, your Honor, that I should go to that 
crows' nest. Since my sainted lady last went out, I have never 
been there ; and then, they say it is haunted. The little dear ran 
up stairs while I — ^while I " 

" While you were nodding in your chair, according to custom. 
That did not happen either when your sainted lady was alive, did 
it?" 

" Why, we get older every day, but " 

" Enough ; dry your tears, Ulrica, and tell me what you were 
doing up there." 

Ulrica answered the inquiry amid sobs and tears, adding with 
particular emphasis that Joan's last words were, when she lost 
her senses, that he would ask to be forgiven. 

" Well !" replied the Baron, " then you do not deserve punish- 
ment as much as I thought, but still you have been undutiful in 
running secretly up stairs, and for that you must go to bed with- 
out your supper, which, besides, will be good for your health. 
Come, give me a kiss, dry your tears, and let me again see your 
dear and kind little face." 

" And you will not be angry with Joan any longer ?" asked 
the sweet girl, patting her father's face. 

" We will see how he behaves," said the Baron, " do you be 
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very good, and you shall go with me to^monow to Tiel with the 
tiew ponies." 

After embracing her father, Ulrica went away with Gertrude. 
The Baron then directed Bouke to fetch Joan, and entered a side 
room. % 

Bouke &und Joan still on his knees in the same position as 
when the ghost left the room. '< Jc»iker," he said, ^* your father 
wishes to see you." 

" Are you sdone, Bouke V* asked Joan, jumping up. 

^' Why, yes, who should be with me ?" answered Bouke. 

" And where is Ulrica V* 

<< She is better, and gone to bed." 

" And the ghost," continued Joan in a low voice, looking anz« 
iously around him. 

<< The ghost ! what ghost ?" 

" The ghost of grand-uncle. I saw the ghost of grand-uncle, 
with a little bible and a paternoster, just as he is in the large 
parlor." 

<< Indeed!" replied Bouke, somewhat at a loss. "No, the 
ghost is gone ; come with me and be good." 

<< Weill Joan," said the Baron, as soon as the lad was alone 
with him, " have you at last thought better of it, and will you ask 
Mistress Raesfelt's pardon ?" 

"Yes, father." 

" Then you acknowledge that you have acted very foolishly 
and wrong. 

" No, father, not that" 

"What! boy, are you mad or playing the fool with your 
father ?" 

" I only do it because Ulrica would else be so distressed," an- 
swered Joan, looking frankly at his father. 

Although Van Reede had in fact ascribed Joan's repentance to 
this cause, he was somewhat astounded at the open acknowledg- 
ment of it. He was a kind and tender fiiLther, but had not very 
elevated notions on the score of education, and was now more than 
ever at a loss what he had best do under the circumstances of the 
case. He was pleased with Joan's candor and sense of right, and 
yet knew not how to explain to the boy that when the motive of 
our actions is not in the line of our duty, the action itself is not. 
He was, however, relieved from this difficulty by a visit that was 
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a new source of anxiety to him — the apparition which had given 
such a fright to Joan, walked into the room. 

" Oh, help ! there is grand-uncle again," cried Joan, clinging 
to the Baron. 

" How imprudent," said Van Reede to the stranger, '< how can 
you risk coming here, and in that dress too, whil e " and here 
he pointed to Joan. 

" It is fi>r that reason I come here," answered the stranger ; 
<^ Ihat he may convince himself I am not a ghost, but a creature 
of flesh and blood like himself. When I just now heard your 
dear little girl fall down, and his distressing scream, I flew to 
their assistance, and the boy probably thought I was some bug- 
bear, come to punish him for his obstinacy. Was it not so, my 
lad?" 

Joan half raised himself up, nodded an affirmative answer to 
him, and took courage enough to look at the resemblance to 
grand-uncle. 

'< And you forget that the desire to relieve my son from an 
imaginary cause of fright, will bring you, perhaps, if he says 
anything about it, in the greatest danger," said Van Reede. 

" The boy wiU he silent," resumed the unknown, *^ if he pro- 
mises it. The firmness of his character is sufficient security for 
me. Come here, my boy," he continued, drawing him kindly to 
him, " you are a sensible lad who can be trusted with a secret. I 
am, I will not say a great friend, but certainly a near connexion 
of your father, — although I have done no harm, bad men want to 
make me a prisoner, and perhaps take my life. Your father is so 
good as to give me a hiding-place in his castle, without any one 
knowing it except Bouke, and now you are the third person in 
the secret. Can you undertake to promise me to tell no one, not 
even Ulrica, that you have seen me here ? you will then confer 
a lasting obligation on me." 

'' That I promise you, on my word," said Joan, giving him his 
hand. 

" That is enough then, and I depend on you," resumed the 
stranger. '< I do not tell you my name ; hereafler, you will, per- 
haps, learn it ; but not to leave your silence entirely unrewarded, 
and that you may always recollect this occurrence, I give you 
this trifle." Saying this, he drew a valuable ornamented ring 
fiom his finger, and handed it to Joan. 

<< A thousand thanks, sir," said Joan, turning red with joy. 
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** Look, &thery what a beautiful ring, and the arms of Sonheuvel 
are engraved on it. I can seal my letters with it, when I grow 
older, like father does." 

" A sweet boy," said the unknown, playing with his fair hair, 
<< but he does not remind me of my Maria.'* 

" No," said Van Reede, at a loss, << but of this, another time. 
Gio away now, Joan, it is too late this evening to call on Mistress 
Raesfelt ; to-morrow morning you shall ask her to forgive you." 

At this command, Joan withdrew, after politely bowing to the 
ghost, and went to his bed-room, there in a sweet sleep to forget 
the troubles of the day. 

'^ And you," continued the Baron, to the unknown, " be ready 
at eight o'clock to-morrow morning ; Bouke will then bring you a 
disguise, and we will set off together for Tiel, with my little 
daughter, whom I take with me to avoid suspicion. There a boat 
awaits us, that will carry you in ^safety to the other side. Re- 
turn now to your hiding-place, I dare stay here no longer, we 
might be disturbed." 

" God reward you," said the stranger, pressing the hands of 
his preserver. *^ May he repay you for your magnanimity, and 
grant you may never regret, or be brought into any difficulty by 
it!" 

*< Hem !" said Van Reede, " the least I could do, was to give 
you a place of refuge in your own castle." 

" In my own castle," said the stranger, sighing, while he 
looked mournfully around him. *' Alas, I may say with our 
blessed Lord, < Vulpes foveas hahent, et volucres cadi tddos : ego 
autem turn habeo ubi caput recUnem f'"* 

Van Reede shrugged up his shoulders, as if he would say that 
the stranger had brought this unpleasant position on himself. 

" Be it so," continued the latter, while he, without noticing the 
motion of the Baron, strode up and down the room, " why should 
I complain? why trouble myself! Should I not rejoice, as the 
Apostles did, if I suffer for His sake ? Is it not written, that 
true believers shall be persecuted, and suffer martyrdom ; and 
must not the Church of Christ be founded on the blood of her 
saints ? But not in vain shall Rachel have mourned over her 
murdered children, nor fruitlessly shall the cry be heard in the 

* " The foxes have their holes, and the birds of heaven their nests, but 
I have not where to lay my head.** 
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Streets of Rama. It will come — ^the great day, which will free 
Israel from its oppressors, the day on which the lost sheep shall 
be called back to the fold by the only Shepherd, and that heresy 
shall be swept away from the earth, ut in nomine Jesu flecUUur 
omne genu ccBlesUum, ierrestrium et infemorum"* 

" For Heaven's sake," said Van Reede, '' compose yourself, 
and think that" ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Then shall be heard, weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth," continued the stranger. << Those who would not hear the 
call, and resisted the anxious love which would collect them to- 
gether, as the cluck hen collects her chickens under her wings, 
then will they cry out, < Domine, Dondne, nonne in nomine tuopro- 
pheiavimus ?*'\ but the voice from above will answer, ' nunquam 
ruwi vosj diseedite a met ^ op^ amini iniquitatem.^'^ " Hendrik, 
you will probably see the day when the triumph of the true 
Church, against which the Lord has said, the gates of hell shall 
not prevail, shall be celebrated over the face of the whole earth. 
Oh, be converted before that time, before that terrible day, the dies 
tr<K,§ comes ; you have children, dear lovely children, in whom the 
good seed is not yet smothered by the chilling unbelief of the 
times. Oh, bring them not on the road which leads to destruc- 
tion ; let them return to the true old creed, and wash away the 
stain that clings to their birth, even as the adulterous origin of 
Solomon was forgotten in his wisdom." 

** You are too much excited," said Van Reede, " you forget 
that your safety and mine depends upon no one recognizing 
you." 

" That is true," said the unknown, standing still. " I forgot 
that you b^onged to those who say, ' durtis est hie sermo et qvis 
potest eum audire ?\\ and yet, Grod bless you, and open your eyes 
to the light, ibr you are worthy to receive it, because you have 
not delivered me into the hands of those who sought my destruc- 
tion. And now, farewell, I go to my solitary hiding-place. 
May my prayers for you and yours, now and hereafter, ascend 
to the Mother of God, and obtain her intercession, that you too 

* ** That in the name of Jesus shall bow/' &c. 
t " Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in your name ?" 
i ** I have i^ever known you, go away from me you who work unright- 
eousness." 
§ The day of vengeance. 
B This reasoning is hard, and who can listen to it ? 
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may at last receive the light which shines in darkness, and is a 
lamp at our feet." 

Having said thisy he returned to his hiding-place ; this was a 
small concealed chamber made in the masonry of the wall, hav- 
ing two different passages from it covered outside. One of them 
had a communication with the prison in which Joan had been 
confined, and gave the unknown an opportunity to hear the con- 
versation of the children. 

" What kind of nonsense is that ?" said Van Reede, as he 
went grumbling down stairs again. << Domine Raesfelt is also 
sometimes rather confused and intricate in his language, but he 
speaks intelligible Dutch, and if he does now and then use a 
Latin or Greek word, he translates it immediately ; but the 
deuce himself could not make anything out of what that papist 
crew say. However, I do not intend to trouble myself much 
with it ; yet I am sorry he said anything about the birth of the 
children." 

When Joan got up early on the following morning, the pro- 
mise he had given his father on the previous evening, to ask par- 
don of the Domine's wife, lay heavily on his heart, as is gene- 
rally the case when one has deferred the performance of an un 
pleasant duty. Whilst dressing himself, he fixed in his mind 
the words he should use in making the required excuse. He 
walked with slow steps to the lower parlor. After breakfast, 
Bouke came to inform the Baron that the carriage was ready. 
On this Van Reede went out with Ulrica, after .directing Joan 
not to follow him. The latter, however, whose curiosity was 
excited by this uousual prohibition, went and looked out of a 
back window, from which he saw through the trees a carriage 
standing before the small bridge on the road, with a person in it 
dressed like a farmer, but whom Joan, with his quick-seeing eye, 
immediately recognized to be the stranger who had given him 
the ring. The Baron having come up to the small vehicle, 
placed himself next to the fugitive, whilst Bouke took his place 
on the back seat with Ulrica. Van Reede then laid his whip on 
the horses, and they pursued the road to the Rhine. 

After looking after them for a while, and subsequently going 
through his lessons to the clergyman, Joan, who suffered more 
and more from the false shame he felt, set off for the parsonage. 
His promise lay like lead on his heart. Now, he wished that 
the woman might be out ; then, that she should be standing at the 
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door, in which case he would at once get through the worst. 
Whilst thus lost in thought, and trying to gain courage, he ad- 
vanced slowly, stood still frequently, plucked occasiondlly a 
flower that was growing hy the road side and threw it away 
again ; looked at the flocks of finches which flew over his head, 
and finally observed a detachment of cavalry coming up the 
height at a quick trot from the direction of Gelderland, and who 
halted as soon as they came near the village, then rode straight 
up to him and surrounded him. One of them, who seemed to be 
their leader, and who was armed like the others, eight in number, 
tirith musket, cuirass and sword, spoke to him, just lilting his hat, 
as follows: — 

" Tell me, my lad, do you live in this neighborhood ?" 

" At your service," answered Joan, " I am the Jonker Van 
Sonheuvel." 

" Ah ! then, you are probably able to give us some infi)rma- 
tion. Have you seen a vagabond about here yesterday or to-day, 
who sought a hiding-place or food ?" 

" Oh yes. I see such every day. Let me think — ^yesterday 
there was dirty Gys, and I would not give him anything because 
he would not work ; and the day before there was Eees Eeesen, 
with hb stump, and I gave him a farthing, because he is not able 
to work, for he has but one hand." 

" With your permission, Jonker, the man we seek is no com* 
mon beggar ; he is a man of respectable appearance, and dressed 
in black, with a bald head, and — " 

^' No, he has not been in this neighborhood," said Joan, who 
now began to perceive that it was the ghost of his grand-uncle, 
of which they were probably in search. 

" Yes, he has been here," was cried out behind him in the 
shrill tones of Mistress Raesfelt's voice, " I saw the man you de- 
scribe, pass with Bouke through the back gate to Sonheuvel, as 
I was yesterday going home over the stone bridge." 

" Indeed," said the oflicer, when he compared the positive tone 
of the woman with the confused manner in which Joan had 
answered him. " Jonker, I begin to think you know more than 
you will tell." 

Joan trembled like a leaf; but whether this was occasioned by 
the unexpected appearance of the Parson *s wife, or by the fear he 
felt of the horsemen, we do not know. He soon, however, took 
courage, and comprehending partly the importance of keeping 
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the secret of the stranger, he determined to detain the horsemen 
until the return of the Baron, and the fugitive was in safety. 

** What," he said, turning to the officer, as if he had recalled 
something to his mind, " does the person of whom you are in 
search not wear a small hlack coat, with a falling collar round 
it, and a jacket buttoned close ; has he not a prayer-book and a 
paternoster with him ?" 

*^ That must be he," answered the horseman, " but where is 
he?" 

*' In the castle, and I will directly show you where, but I 
must first speak to the lady. Madam," he continued quickly 
and softly, while he drew her on one side, " I ask you to forgive 
me. I am heartily sorry for what I did, be so good as to say to 
the Domine that I shall not come to take any more lessons to-day." 
After having uttered these words in one tone and at one breath, 
he turned again to the horsemen and said, " Now, come with me, 
gentlemen, I will go before you." 

'< But," said the officer, as soon as they had passed over the 
stone bridge at the front gate, ** is he certainly in the castle ?" 
Joan nodded his head. '' Well, then, to prevent his escape, we 
will first post guards at all the gates. You Rolof Strike-at-hiro, 
Peter Keinkenate and Melis Pif-paf to the back gate ; let no 
one in or out. You Joost Thrust-at-him. Earl Blood-sucker, 
and Melis Pif-paf to the castle gate. Let no one in, no one out. 
Frans Striker and Meanwis Kriegelkop, follow me inside." 

Whilst these commands were carrying into execution, and the 
horsemen went to their posts as directed, the sergeant with two 
horsemen passed through the castle gate. They got ofi* their 
horses on the lawn, and gave them to the astonished servants to 
hold. 

" If the gentlemen will but follow me," said Joan, who with 
difficulty suppressed a roguish laugh while he led the horsemen 
to the lower apartment. In going there, the sergeant drew from 
his breast a paper and read aloud from it a description of the 
fugitive, blue eyes, aquiline nose, round chin, greyish hair, heavy 
eyebrows. 

" And a paternoster in his hand," said Joan, while he took the 
horseman by the arm and turned him round, so that he stood 
right before the portrait of old Frederik Van Reede tot Sonheu- 
▼el. <' There b the man you seek, or I am much mistaken." 
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** Yes, that looks precisely like him, but where is he now ?" 

"Why, there." 

" Where ?" 

" There, in the painting. There is no one else here, like him. 
I thought you were looking for the portrait." 

" The d — 1, you cunning scoundrel. Do you take us for fools ? 
I will teach you — " 

Joan, who in his &ther's castle feared no one, as he knew very 
well that no one there could exercise any violence with impu- 
nity, looked at the sergeant derisively, made him a deep bow and 
ran out of the room. 

*^ That's a confounded rogue," cried the sergeant ; " up stairs, 
my men, search the castle, the papist is hidden somewhere." Say- 
ing this, he ran up stairs, followed by his two comrades, suppos- 
ing that the fugitive would be discovered in one of the upper 
rooms ; in the first room which he opened, he found a pitcher, 
still half full of water, a piece of bread, and the niceties which 
Ulrica had brought Joan the evening before, and which it will 
be recollected he had not touched. 

" He must be here," cried the sergeant, " come in, men, and 
take care that no one gets out." " That I will do," cried Joan, 
who had silently followed them, and instantly shut the door, 
" Much good to you, my friends, take a nap there now." Hav- 
ing said this, he ran down stairs, laughing heartily, called the 
butler, the hostler, the gardener, old Geert, and all the male and 
female domestics together, and told them that he had made three 
prisoners, upon whose fate the Baron would decide. And while 
he was still speaking, and old Gertrude was asking what her 
sainted lady would have said of such an occurrence, so great a 
noise was heard at the front gate that all ran out. 

The noise arose from a very natural cause. The Baron, with 
Ulrica and Bouke, had returned from his journey to Tiel, and 
found himself stopped at the bridge leading to his own castle by 
the three horsemen posted there. 

" I am the Baron Van Sonheuvel," he screamed out. 

** I know no Baron," said Carl Bloodsucker ; " you cannot come 
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The Baron raised his whip to lay it over his shoulders, and a 
scuffle would probably have ensued, had not Ulrica, in her 
fright and agitation, prevented it, by clinging so fast to her father, 
that he could scarcely move. In the meantime Bouke, who po0. 
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sessed more presence of miod than his master, had left the car- 
riage and walked up to the horsemen, of whom he inquired who, 
and where, was their commanding officer, as it appeared but rea- 
sonable that some cause should be assigned to the Baron, for for- 
bidding him an entrance into his own castle, at least, in time of 
peace, and by their own soldiers. After some interchange of 
words, the sentinels concluded that they ought to comply with 
Bouke's request, and Miles Pif-paf went in to fetch the sergeant. 
On the lawn he met the servants all well armed. 

'< Where is the sergeant V asked Miles. " I must speak to him 
immediately." 

" I do not know," answered the butler, *^ I have neither seen 
nor heard of any sergeant, but this I know, that you fellows must 
pack up and be off, and allow his Honor to drive up, or it will be 
the worse for you." Whilst he was speaking, some of the gar- 
dehers laid hold of the horseman, and disarmed him. 

" Help, Jost, Karl, leave off, fellows," cried out Miles, resist- 
ing in vain, for neither Jost or Karl could come to his assistance. 
A number of the villagers, to whom Mistress Raesfelt had related 
that horsemen had gone into the castle, had, in the meantime, pre- 
sented themselves at the outward entrance, and held the two 
horsemen in check ; the three others who had been posted at the 
back gate, on hearing the noise, came riding up to the support of 
their comrades, and it would have ended in a general fight, 
had not the Baron got up on one of the seats of his carriage, and 
commanded a general silence. 

*< Stand, men ! I am here on my own ground, lord and master, 
and I want to know what has given rise to this stupid affair ; if 
there is one among those fellows who can speak intelligible 
Dutch, I am ready to hear on what grounds they have had the 
impudence, in my absence, to take possession of my castle." Ro- 
lof Strike-at-him rode up to the carriage, took hjs hat in his hand, 
and said, 

"We are only obeying orders, sir ; your Honor has been a sol- 
dier yourself, and must know that we must obey the orders of our 
superior." 

" True," answered the Baron, " but who gave you your orders 
then ?" 

" The sergeant, sir, who is inside the castle." 

" Let him come here then," said Van Reede, getting impatient, 
" where is he ?" 
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*' I have shut him up as prisoner, in the tower," said Joan, 
who, with his cross-bow on his shoulder, stepped forward from 
the crowd, " him and his comrades." 

" No nonsense, Joan," said the Baron angrily, " such folly is 
not proper here ; and take that weapon away, if I want you to 
shoot owls, I will send for you." 

" The Jonker is in the right," said the butler, " he has shut up 
three horsemen in the stone chamber." 

'< Yes, here we are," cried a voice, that seemed to come out of 
the air. All looked, and saw at a little window, the head of the 
sergeant, who had climbed up on the shoulders of one of his com- 
panions to reach it, and call for help. On seeing this, every one 
burst out into a loud laugh ; even the horsemen, who were below, 
had to smile at the thought of the trick such a boy as Joan had 
played their cunning leader. 

" Indeed," said the Baron, " are those birds in such a high 
cage ? Hear me, men !" he continued to the horsemen who 
were below, and whose tone was now somewhat lowered as the 
bailiff, with a new troop of armed peasants, had increased the 
crowd, "get off your horses, and give up your arms quietly, 
whilst I go to talk to your sergeant. Mister Bailiff, be good 
enough to follow me." 

The Baron now rode up to his castle without hindrance, 
entrusted Ulrica to the care of Gertrude, and walked with the 
bailiff to the lower parlor, while Bouke and some servants went 
to release, and afterwards bring in the now disarmed sergeant. 

" What are your orders, sergeant ?" asked Van Reede, " and 
how dare you come and play the master so impudently in my 
castle ? Speak the truth, or I will have you hanged !" 

" Your Honor would have to answer for that," replied the ser- 
geant, in a pretty high tone. " As regards me, here is my justi- 
fication ;" and he handed the Baron his written orders. 

These were signed and issued by the States of Grelderland, and 
contained a command directed to Peter Maanvreter, Sergeant, to 
search after and seize the person of Ambrosio, a priest, formerly 
calling himself Grodard Van Reede tot Sonheuvel (here followed 
a description of his person), and to all officers, bailiffs, and magis- 
trates, to aflbrd the said Peter Maanvreter the necessary aid and 
assistance, &c., &c., all agreeably to the edicts issued in the 
year, 1598, and subsequently renewed. 

" I have only to make one observation on this," said the Baron, 
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after he had read the paper in silence ; '^ you are not here in 
Grelderland^ but on the territory of Utrecht, and your letter of 
orders has here no validity. If you wanted to make the search, 
you ought to have applied to the hailiff, but by no means come 
here on your own authority." 

" The Jonker brought us here himself," answered the ser- 
geant. 

<< You are too old a bird to be led astray by such a young spar- 
row. But if the Jonker played you such a trick, he did not for- 
bid my entrance into my own castle." 

''It speaks for itself, that my orders did not include your 
Honor, and your Honor would not have been detained, if I had not 
been confined, but I had positive information that the man whom 
we sought was to be found here, and therefore took the necessary 
measures to prevent his escape. May I say a word to your Honor 
in confidence, alone V 

*' Yes, but be short ; Mister Bailiff, with your leave. Bouke, 
leave the room with your people. We are now alone ; what 
have you to say to me ?" 

" Baron," said the sergeant, '' be so good as to look at this little 
paper." He exhibited it to Van Reede, holding it at the top and 
bottom with both hands, apprehensive it might be torn from him. 
It was a leaf from a breviary, and the very first. On it was 
written " hie liber est Fr. AmbrosU, abb. Dam"* 

" Well, now, what does this mean ?" asked Van Reede, after 
attentively considering it. 

" This leaf I found in my prison. It plainly shows that some 
one had been there before me, and that the abbot, your uncle, has 
either been hidden there, or is still hiding in some comer or the 
other. What does your Honor think of this ? Would the States 
be pleased to know that you have afforded a refuge to a man of 
whom the officers of justice are in search ?" 

Van Reede was silent, and rubbed his forehead. 

" I think, your Honor," continued the sergeant, seeing that his 
observations had produced some effect, " I think we had better 
leave the matter as it is, and say no more about it, for if your 
Honor complains of me, I shall, I own, be punished, but then I 
have the means in my hands of retaliating in a way that probably 
would not be very agreeable to you." 

* This book belongs to Brother Ambrosius, abbot of the Dominicani. 
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" You are in the right, fellow," said the Baron. " It is lucky 
that matters can he so settled, for the man you seek is already in 
safety ; it will, in fact, be best to let this whole afiair drop. Mis. 
ter Bailiff, you can come in again." 

The bailiff came back with the others. " I am satisfied with 
the explanation given me by the sergeant, and he can withdraw 
with his men in peace, provided he goes immediately. Bouke, 
call Joan, for I must hear how he managed to get those chaps up 
stairs into the little room. Farewell, Mister Bailiff." Their 
arms were returned to the horsemen, on which they went away. 
In spite of the warning of the bailiff, they could not leave the 
village without having to endure a great deal of abuse and many 
threats from the good people who had followed them. They sub- 
mitted to this in silence, till they had got outside the village, 
when Maanv^eter ordered his men to the right about, and swore 
that the first man who dared to give him any further trouble 
should feel the weight of his sabre. This threat, the determined 
tone in which it was uttered, and the fierce looks of the sergeant, 
made an impression on the crowd, and the horsemen were allowed 
to pursue their way to Gelderland undisturbed. 

This affair was thus brought to an end, and no one had in fact 
gained any credit by it but Joan, whose account of it to his foster- 
father made him laugh most heartily, while Bouke praised his 
conduct to the skies. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Van myne bruUoft af, van dat ik zat verlooft, 
Watatormen waeiden myniet sedert over fhooft, 
Wat toren ia zoo koog, van waer myn oogh de baren, 
Der zee kan overzien, van al myn wedervaeren, 

VoNDEi., Gysbreeht oon Jlemstei. 

From my bridal day— aye, from the earliest hour 
Of mutual love plighted with mutual vows. 
What storms have fallen on this devoted head ! , 
What tower so high as lifts me from the sight 
Of the broad sea, where all my hopes lie wrecked ? 

In virtue of a privilege accorded to romance and new-fashioned 
French vaudeville writers, we again pass over a few years which 
elapsed unmarked by any important event, to arrive at an occur, 
fence which happened when Joan had reached his sixteenth year, 
and which had more influence on his future course of life than 
could at first have been anticipated. 

Although Joan at that age was an expert horseman, rode the 
handsome sorrel, given him by his foster-father, gracefully, and 
with the swiftness of the wind over the outstretched heath, when 
in pursuit of deer or hare, he still knew no greater pleasure 
4than to wander alone, without other company than his faithful 
dog Veltman, through the surrounding fields, with his hunting- 
knife by his side, and his cross-bow in his hand. Inured to the 
wind and rain, he left the castle at sunrise in the plainest dress, 
with a full knapsack and empty hunting-bag, and often did not 
return before the close of evening, with the former empty and the 
latter well filled. Restless and unwearied, he only stopped at 
times from kindness to the four-footed companion of his excur- 
sions, to share with the noble animal the sandwiches which the 
careful Ulrica had prepared the previous evening, and to give 
it the refreshment which it needed to acquire the strength neces- 
sary to continue its exertions. 

He was once returning homewards loaded with game, and 
hununiiig merrily a tune as he walked over the wide heath, sii- 
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uated to the north-east of the village Sonheuvel, accompanied by 
his trusty Yeltman. It was one of those delightful afternoons in 
autunm, when the heavens are refulgent with such splendid va^ 
negations of gold, red, and purple. Pleasant were the vapors 
which glided over the damp fields, lighted up by the broad rays 
of the sun. Numberless ericas were in full bloom, and embel- 
lished, as it were, the grey mossy carpet with crimson stains. 
From all sides arose the odor of thyme and rosemary, and spread 
itself far and near on the breath of the whispering evening breeze. 
Glowing with the dazzling rays of the setting sun, Sonheuvel and 
the surrounding villages at the foot of the hill, were seen amid 
the dark green grass. Proud and stately arose the high church 
steeple, and behind it the roof of the paternal castle. To the lefl 
and in the distance, the cathedral of Rhenen looked gloomily on 
the bright scene, and on the right the towers of twenty noble 
houses shone out from amid the dark woods. Before him rolled 
the Rhine,, in placid, tranquil flow, through rich meadows or fra- 
grant orchards, and reflected, like a mirror, the clear skies above. 
Oflen as Joan had looked upon this magnificent spectacle, yet 
each succeeding time that he saw it did it excite in him new and 
more delightful emotions, for nature possesses this advantage, 
that her beauties never tire or satiate, and the impressions she 
makes are rather strengthened than impaired by years. Joan 
stood involuntarily still on the declivity of the hillock, not far 
from the place where the path he had been following joined the 
upper road, to feast his eyes on the striking and beautiful view. 
He stood there as if alone in nature. The smoke which rose 
from the village in thin columns, the distant lowing of cattle re- 
turning to their stables, and the monotonous sound of the tinkling 
bells on the white woolly flocks, alone told him that he was in the 
vicinity of man. Lost in thought and ecstasy, he felt himself, 
without being able to account for it, deeply moved, and he wiped 
away a tear from his eye, when the unexpected appearance of an 
approaching carriage, by exciting his curiosity, gave his thoughts 
a different direction. 

A heavy coach, drawn by four stout horses, came from the 
direction of Rhenen, along the upper road, which was the only 
one passable at that season of the year. A handsomely dressed 
courier who preceded the carriage, as soon as he reached the spot 
where the road ran down to the village, put spurs to his horse and 
rode into Sonheuvel at a quick trot. Walking with hasty steps. 
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Joan sooQ reached the road aad seated himself on a small heap of 
turf to see the carriage pass, that now came slowly down the 
hill. It was a magnificent vehicle, emblazoned with coat of 
arms. The top, which rested on four pillars, was hung with cur- 
tains of orange-colored cloth, fringed with blue and silver. A 
page sat on the step, entirely wrapped up in a purple mantle, to 
protect himself against the evening air. Behind, crowded to- 
gether, stood three tall boobies of footmen, richly dressed, and 
armed with muskets. The coachman, who held the reins of the 
hind horses, was a very decent looking man, with a high broad 
brimmed hat, a chestnut-colored coat, full of ribbons and bows, 
high boots with silver fringe, and a very neat plaited collar. 
This ornamental dress formed a singular contrast with that of the 
postillion, who sat on the left leader, he being a Gelderland boor, 
with head uncovered, ash-grey uncombed hair, a linen jacket, 
and wooden shoes on his bare feet. 

For some time the carriage continued rolling slowly onwards, 
and Joan had become impatient, when he suddenly perceived 
some confusion about it and the horses running away towards 
him. 

The left hind wheel had struck against a large stone, which 
being covered with sand and propped up by the projecting root 
of a fir tree, prevented the progress of the carriage. Three 
times had the coachman cracked his whip in the air, three times 
did the leaders feel the knotted lash of the postillion, without 
moving the coach. At last the near leader gave so violent a jerk 
that one of the traces which confined him, broke ; this caused the 
animal to press against the horse next to him, acnd the whole team 
received a shock sidewards, by which the carriage was drawn 
with such violence over the stone, that the wheel bent and rubbed 
against the body. The postillion lost his presence of mind, and 
instead of holding in his horses more firmly, he tried to dismount, 
and fell head over heels in the sand. The horses becoming 
frightened, ran away, and the servants, who in the meantime had 
got down, could not restrain them. The page, who had also 
sprung from the carriage, lay struggling in the middle of a thorn- 
bush, and a female, dressed in mourning, had drawn the curtains 
(for in those times nothing was known of carriage doors), scream- 
ed for help, and seemed deliberating on jumping from the coach, 
when assistance came. 

As soon as Joan perceived the accident, he at once saw that the 
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hones ought to he stopped before they reached the paved streets 
of the village, where they might break the carriage to pieces -fay 
running it against a house or the steps projecting from one; he 
hastily looked around him to see what help was at hand, throwing 
away at the same time his bow and hunting-bag. A pile of 
trunks of trees just cut down, lay near the road ; he took up one 
of them, placed it right across the road, with the point stuck in 
the elevated pathway on the one side, and stationed himself at the 
other, holding fast to the thick end of the tree. The leading 
horses were on him almost at the next moment, they stumbled 
over the slight obstacle, and fell down, when it was easy for the 
coachman to hold in the hind horses, and stop the carriage. It 
is very evident that all this happened in less time than it has 
taken us to relate it. 

One of the servants came up to the carriage and helped his mis- 
tress out, as well as her two frightened waiting-maids. Without 
saying a word, and with a countenance which plainly expressed the 
shock she had experienced, the lady walked away from the road, 
and a young man who appeared to be about twenty or twenty .five 
years old, and whose face and dress were horribly torn by the thorns, 
hurried to her side, and with numberless bows, and the appear, 
ance of great obsequiousness, asked her if she had met with any 
injury. His mistress contented herself with merely giving a 
negative shake of the head, then turned to the coachman who had 
got down from the box and was endeavoring to raise the horses, 
and asked him if he had succeeded in stopping them himself, or 
had been assisted by any one else. 

** I, gracious lady," answered the coachman,* " no, indeed, 
that would have been impossible, for I only held the hind horses; 
had it not been for a young sportsman, who, with great presence 
of mind, thrust the stem of a fir tree before the horses, your Grace 
would not have got off so easily. He was a noble fellow, and 
Ludwig," he added, casting a side glance at the page, " might 
take an example by him how to behave on such occasions." 

'< I should have done the same," answered the page. " Can I 
help it that I fell in those confounded thorns ?" 

" No," said the strange lady, in a harsh tone, " but you might 
have loosened the curtains when I asked you to do it. True it 

* See note. 
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is, however, every one thinks first of himself, and the fright you 
were in is your best excuse.'' 

The &ce of the page, which at the reproach of the coachman 
had turned red with passion, became pale with spite at this accu- 
sation of his mistress. He was about to answer, but refi*ained in 
time, bit his lips, turned away and went to the horses, as if he 
would lend some assistance, but the coachman pushed him some- 
what roughly from him, saying that he was in his ^ay. 

But half recovered from her fright, the noble lady placed her- 
self near the pile of fir trees and inquired of the country people 
and villagers who, attracted by curiosity, had run there in great 
numbers, which of them could tell her who was the brave lad 
that with so much spirit and dexterity had saved her. 

« It was a young sportsman," said the coachman, " a fine 
boy." 

" A young sportsman !" said the peasants, shrugging up their 
shoulders. " Who can that be ? no one hunts here but the 
Jonker." 

" Or it might be Teun Weezer," muttered the wife of the mason 
to the barber. 

" He will not be so foolish as to show himself here," said the 
barber, " since Bouke gave him such a sound drubbing for at- 
tempting to seduce his niece Klaartje." 

" What are you saying about Teun Weezer ?" said a voice 
from behind the coach. " Trouble yourself about your own be- 
devilments." 

He who spoke these words was the same peasant who, as pos- 
tillion, had ridden one of the carriage horses, and who lived near 
Rhenen. He was in bad repute throughout the neighborhood for 
pilfering, and other acts of roguery which he had committed ; but 
as he was a good rider, the country livery stable keeper some- 
times employed him as a postillion to travellers. 

" Why !" resumed the mason's wife, " look, neighbor, there 
he is himself. I was not so much mistaken. I am sorry I said 
anything ill of him. If he heard me, he would not be too good 
to steal my chickens out of spite." 

The postillion had now advanced and examined the horses, 
afler which he asserted with a round oath that one was wounded 
in the breast, and that the other had bruised his knee, injuries 
which the gracious lady, were she ever so gracious, should pay 
him fi)r. 
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" Don't be so saucy, Teun," said some one behind him, '< the 
whole accident was your own fault, and would not have happened 
if you had remained on your horse instead of jumping off. You 
deserve a flogging instead of money." 

Teun Weezer looked round, cursing, but was silent at the sight 
of the Jonker Van Sonheuvel, who, with hisdc^ by his side, came 
leisurely towards them. 

Joan had, as we have related, at sight of the threatened acci- 
dent, thrown away his bow and hunting-bag ; the bow had fallen 
in a ditch, the hunting-bag flew still further, the hares and par- 
tridges had rolled out of it and lay upon the heath. As soon as 
he had stopped the horses, his first work was to collect the whole 
together again, which he, with the assistance of Veltman, soon 
efiected. As he stooped whilst doing this, he had been hitherto 
concealed from sight, and perceived by no one. 

"There, gracious lady," said the coachman, "that is the 
young man who saved us." 

With a friendly and grateful look, the gracious lady now turned 
to Joan, who stood before her with his cap in his hand. " I thank 
you, my lad, you have, I hear, not only behaved with courage, 
but also exposed your life. 1 hope you have not been hurt." 

" If your Grace has not been more hurt than I have, no great 
harm has been done," answered Joan, smiling, " but what have 
I done with my canteen ?" he asked himself, suddenly turning 
round, " it must have caught in my bow and got lost. Veltman, 
seek ! lost !" and Veltman, forgetting his fatigue, flew back to the 
spot where they had been. 

The anxiety shown by Joan for the recovery of his canteen 
was certainly not in the rules of strict politeness, but he had been 
brought up in the country, where he only associated with his in- 
feriors, and had never been in the society of people of as high a 
rank as this lady appeared to be. The strange lady, however, 
did not seem to be oflended at his freedom of manners, though the 
page thought proper to appear aflronted at them. 

" My good friend," he said, " you must attach great importance 
to your canteen thus to forget the presence of my lady the Count- 
ess ; you had better lend these good people a hand to unharness 
the horses." 

This language excited general indignation, which was at once 
expressed by all present. 

"Be silent, Ludwig," said the Countess, "you should be 
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ashamed of youreelf ! If the lad has lost anything it was becaose 
he came to our assistance, and you would do better to help him 
to find it, if it does not spoil your fine clothes, than to be uncivil 
to him." 

" The page had better hold his tongue," said the coachman, 
while he shook Joan heartily by the hand, " on my soul you are 
a good fellow, and as brave as a German born. I did not think 
there were such brave boys in this country of morass and mire." 

*' Bless me !" said the mason's wife, " how dares that dressed- 
up ape speak in such a way to our Jonker ?" 

" What Jonker ?" said Ludwig, turning to her. ^< Of what 
Jonker are you speaking, and what do you mean by a dressed- 
up ape ?" 

" You are the dressed-up ape," replied the woman, putting her 
hands on her sides, " and that is our Jonker — ^the Jonker Van 
Sonheuvel. Do you understand me, puppy ? Don't look so sour ; 
here we don't care for your moffen lalk."* 

The page looked at her for a moment lost in astonishment, then 
turned his eye on Joan, whom he measured with a melancholy 
glance from head to foot, and then again inquired very coolly, 
" Is that the Jonker Van Sonheuvel ?" 

" And who else do you expect it is ?" answered the barber. 

« Indeed," said Ludwig, stepping back and humming a tune 
between his teeth. 

The Countess, who, amid the noise and talk of the villagers, 
had heard nothing of this discourse, again walked up to Joan, and 
whilst with one hand she played with Veltman, who had brought 
back to his master what he had lost, with the other she ofiered 
him some gold, which she requested him to accept. 

" I am glad, lady, to see that you are pleased with my dog," 
said Joan, stepping back, " but I do not want money, my father is 
rich enough to " 

But the Countess did not leave him time to conclude the sen- 
tence. She had looked at the dog more attentively, and suddenly 
cried out as if struck by an arrow, " Good heaven ! our Phenix 
was just such an animal : boy, where did you get that dog ?" 

" That dog," said Joan, somewhat proudly, " was bom in my 
father's castle, he is the youngest and only remaining pup of an 
old and trusty dog, dead long ago, which, in her time, belonged 

* See note. 
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to the Count Van Falckestein, but was taken fiom him by the 
Spaniards ; my father recovered her." 

'< Your father I the Count Van Falckestein ! Boy, who are 
you V 

" Joan Van Reede tot Sonheuvel, and my father is lord of that 
village yonder ; between the trees you may see our castle. Per. 
mit me to conduct you there ; it will give my father much plea- 
sure. You will not travel further this afternoon. 

" Gladly will. I go with you, Jonker," said the Countess, and 
deep emotion was visible on her countenance. '< I shall meet your 
father with unspeakable gratification ; forgive me, if I, unwittingly, 
have offended you, and let this kiss express to you the pleasure 
this meeting has afibrded me. As my never-forgotten Ulrich has 
often described your father to me, even as brave and ready to 
aerve do 1 now find his son. Good Phenix," she continued, 
patting Veltman, " you have been more fortunate than your mas* 

ter, your o£&pring has been spared, and mine " A flood 

of tears here ran down her sorrow-eraaciated cheeks. 

The horses were now unharnessed, and the peasants in readi. 
ness to take the coach to the coachmaker close by, when the 
postillion, with a half obstinate, half confused face, advanced to 
the Countess. 

'' With your leave, my lady, and that of the Jonker, I would 
ask your Grace for some compensation for the injury done to my 
poor horses ; the people here will lay all the blame to me, but I 
declare to your Grace that it was all that devilish stone, and that 
I am guiltless as a new-born child. I have myself had a bad 
fall in your Grace's service." 

*< Yes, in the warm sand," said Joan, interrupting him, " it 
will not have done you much harm. I am astonished that you 
have the impudence to show yourself here ; if my father sees you 
you will not escape a good flogging, you vagabond." 

" I have served my lady, however, as well as I could," said 
Teun Wezer, doggedly. 

" Enough of this," said the Countess. <' Ludwig, pay the man, 
and let him, in heaven's name, ride away." 

Ludwig took the postillion aside, and paid him. He then gave 
him a dollar more than he required, and asked him if he would 
lender him a service. 

" A hundred, Sir Page," was the answer. 
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" Hush ! speak lower ; are you acquainted with this neighbor, 
hood?" 

" Since I was bom, I have had the whole country hereabouts 
at my fingers' ends." 

" Right ; ride away then, but be here on this spot to>morrow 
morning at seven o'clock, you shall then have more, but now, 
begone." Ludwig here turned round, the postillion stared after 
him astonished, and then rode away with the four horses back to 
Reenen. 

Meanwhile, the carriage was taken to the village, and Joan 
offered his right arm to the Countess, to conduct her to the castle. 

" Excuse me, Jonker," she said, politely declining it, " you 
have enough to carry, without troubling yourself about an old 
woman like me." 

" If the Jonker will permit me," said Ludwig, hurrying up to 
them, <' I will willingly carry his hunting baggage, and it will be 
still more agreeable to me, if the Jonker will forgive the indiscre- 
tion I just committed." 

" Oh ! I gladly forgive it," answered Joan, " and will you take 
upon yourself to carry my shooting gear ? There is the whole 
of it, but take care the partridges do not get out of the bag ;" 
and he hung the bag around the neck of the page. 

*' And mind," said the Countess, in an ironical tone, " that you 
do not spoil your fine clothes." 

Thus talking, she entered the village with the Jonker, and he 
now took the liberty to ask whom he should introduce to hb father. 

'' Alas !" answered the Countess, '< all my names bring with 
them mournful reminiscences, as often as I have occasion to men- 
tion them ; perhaps your father has sometimes spoken to you of 
Anna Van Manderscheid, widow of Count Lodewyk Gunther 
Van Nassau, and previously of Count Ulrich von Daun ?" 

" Is it possible ? after whom my sister Ulrica is called." 

" Is she indeed ! Did your father call her after my husband ? 
Oh ! how I long to see and embrace her." 

" My father has related to me your misfortunes ; lady, you 
must have suffered much." 

" More than any one could think I could have survived. 
My two husbands fell by the sword, my youngest boy was killed 
with his father, and the eldest, the only one remaining to me, 
was a few years ago cruelly murdered." 

'< My father was warmly attached to the Count Van Falckes- 
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tein, he often talks of him, andt always gets into a passion when 
he speaks of — " 

<< Of the horrible manner in which he met his death, no doubt. 
Be not afraid of wounding my feelings, by speaking plainly, I 
have suffered so much that I am almost steeled against affliction ; 
all that were dear to me have been sacrificed to Spanish hate, 
and all are still unavenged. Velasco alone fell a sacrifice, but 
that he was guilty, I have strong reasons to doubt." 

« Velasco ! my father has never spoken about him." 

" Your father would avenge his friend's death in Velasco's 
blood, and it was the only revenge taken. When that arch tyrant, 
Mendoza, was a prisoner in the Hague, thirteen years ago, I 
presented charges against him, but they were disregarded, and my 
brave husband was accused by that scoundrel, of treachery and 

perjury,* whilst he but, enough of this, I would meet your 

father with a smiling countenance." 

" There he comes, with Ulrica, to meet us," said Joan joyfully, 
on catching sight of the Baron, who, informed of the arrival of 
the Countess, came with Ulrica, to ofier her his services. 

Under reciprocal protestations of kind feelings, which the 
reader can easily imagine, and ader the Countess had bestowed 
the highest praise on Joan's conduct, they entered the castle toge- ' 
ther, where the Baron heartily welcomed his noble guest, and 
gave orders for the preparation of a magnificent supper, to which, 
however, no one except Joan did much credit. At the dessert, 
when Ulrica, with whose pleasing exterior and amiability of cha- 
racter the Countess seemed much delighted, had retired to rest, 
the conversation turned on the events which had befallen the lat- 
ter. She married, two years after the death of her first husband, 
the Count Van Nassau, and he fell the following year in battle. 
The Countess, who had again obtained possession of her estate, 
DOW thought she might pass the remainder of her days in tran- 
quillity ; but she was deceived. Her eldest, and now only son, 
while travelling with Ludwig and old Beckraan, in the neighbor, 
hood of the castle at Bruck, whither he was going, was surprised 
by the Spaniards, and killed. A year afterwards, the brother of 
the Countess fell, mortally wounded by a musket ball ; and now 
Cleves and Berg having become hateful to her, she was going to 



* Sea note. 
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take up her abode at the Hague, far finom the scene of her mis- 
fortunes, in the hope that death would shortly end her afflictioDs. 

" Lady," cried Joan, violently excited after hearing this, " I 
hope that I may one day be able to avenge your wrongs ; should I 
ever meet that Mendoza, that Lopez, that Velasco, one of those 
villains who has caused your unhappiness, my sword shall — " 

" Be silent," said Van Reede, hastily interrupting him, " you 
know not what you say." 

" Let him talk," said the Countess, "it does me good to hear 
him." 

" And why may I not say so, father ?" resumed the youth. 
" Have not you yourself taught me that every true knight, of 
whom so few now remain, should devote his sword to God, 
his country, and oppressed innocence, and do not I thus follow 
your directions, when I wish to avenge the lady, whose hus- 
bands have fallen in the service of God, and the country ?" 

"Yes," said the Countess affected, while she looked affec- 
tionately at the youth, " you shall be my avenger, Joan ; from 
this time forward you are my knight." Saying this, she loosen- 
ed her golden necklace, and threw it over the neck of the young 
man. 

Thankful for, and confused at so valuable a gift, Joan would 
have kissed her hand, but she prevented him, and kissed him 
on the forehead. "As my knight, I kiss you," she continued, 
" become still more worthy of the name, and if you resolutely 
hold on to the principles which are implanted in you, it will be 
more than an empty title." 

" You see, father," said Joan, delighted, " the gracious lady 
does not think so lightly of my words." 

Van Reede was silent, shook his head, and looked in the fire. 
He was oppressed at the thoughts to which Joan's exclamation 
had given rise ; that he, making choice of the military profession, 
would carry arms against his own countrymen, aye, even against 
his unknown relations. " My lady," he said, after a long silence, 
"I endeavor to teach Joan,. that it is the duty of a Christian to 
forgive our enemies ; your goodness to him has affected me much, 
but should he ever become a soldier, which I much doubt, I hope 
he will fight for the good cause, and not from private revenge." 

It was now the turn of the Countess to cast down her eyes, and 
bite her lips ; the observation of the Baron displeased her, and she 
would have liked to reply to it, but she had too much sense of 
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piofiriety to use a harsh expression to, in other respects, so friend- 
ly a host. After, therefore, she had played for a few moments 
widi the fringe of the table-cloth, she turned round to the page, 
who stood behind her, and directed him to go and see if her be^. 
gage was all in order, and if what she needed for the night had 
been unpacked. 

'* That lad has an intelligent countenance," said the baron, when 
Ludwig was gone, '* but he appears to me of rather a delicate 
frame, and unfit for much exertion." 

<* He came to me in a singular manner," answered the Coun- 
tess, " his mother saved my life, when I fled from Bruok. Some 
time after my second marriage, she visited me again, and asked 
my protection for her son ; she was, as I then heard, a Gelder- 
land girl, who had been seduced by a Spaniard ; I had the boy 
educated, and after the death of Count Lodewyk, took him for my 
page. He has well deserved my care, for notwithstanding a cer- 
tain effeminacy and attention to outward show, which borders on 
littleness of mind, he is faithful, punctual, and extremely well 
fitted to perform what he is directed to do, as well as what his 
place requires. He was present at the death of my son, escaped, 
not without great difficulty, from the hands of the Spaniards, and 
communicated to me the distressing intelligence, with a caution 
and feeling that did credit to his heart and understanding." 

'* If he is, however, of Spanish blood, I should but half trust 
him," said Joan, <<our Bouke would say ' The whole race of cats 
will mouse.' " 

" Again," said the Baron, " did you not hear what I just now 
said, that you must forbear from observations ?" 

<< I will not say another word," muttered Joan, << but I don't 
like that page." 

" No ! you shall like him if I choose, I desire that you should be 
very friendly towards him, and that you show him to-morrow, the 
castle, the gardens, and the neighborhood, if he wishes it." 

" I am, indeed, sorry," said the Countess, interposing, " that 
my page should be the cause of my worthy host showing any dis- 
pleasure to my brave knight, but I must do justice to my good 
Ludwig ; he is ignorant of his Spanish descent, and shows in all 
he says and does, an aversion to our enemies, and an innate at- 
tachment to our country." 

Here the conversation ended, and all soon sought repose, but 
sleep fled the pillow of the Lord of Sonheuvel. The resemblance 
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which existed between the fate of Joan, and that of the page, 
-astonished and alarmed him, and his honest heart was more than 
ever oppressed by the thought, that his foster-son, as long as he 
was uninfi)rmed of his parentage, ran the risk of hating, cursing, 
and fighting against his nearest relations. Up to this period, the 
Baron had never seriously thought of how, and when, he should 
make known to Joan the secret of his birth ; he had hoped that 
time and circumstances would have afforded him a fitting occa- 
sion to do it, and had put off to a distant period the solution of 
the difiiculty, but now the expected opportunity came, and it 
filled him with anxiety and care ; an observation of Joan had 
made it his duty to disclose everything to him, and this duty ap- 
peared to him beyond his strength. He was shocked at the 
thought, that he must suddenly disown the boy whom he had 
taken and brought up as his son, and what might not be the 
consequences to an affectionate lad, of an untimely confession ? 
perhaps despondency, despair, or still worse. Would pot the un- 
fortunate lad, slighted in the Netherlands on account of his descent, 
be repulsed by the Spaniards, as an adventurer ? Maybe, he 
would have to wander through the world disconsolate, and curse 
his foster-father, who had fed his early years with idle dreams. 
Like frightful apparitions, these thoughts forced themselves on 
the mind of the Baron, till he finally determined to put an end to 
all uncertainty on the following morning, by consulting with 
Domine Raesfelt on the means most advisable to remove his em- 
barrassment, and to put these into execution, the sooner the better. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Jt suis, dU'on, un orphclin, 
Entre lea bras de Dieu, jeti dh ma naisaanee, 
Et qui de mes parens rCeus jamais eonnaissanee, 

Racine, Athalie. 

The day had scarcely broken, when Joan, wishing to kill a few 
partridges before breakfast, provided with his hunting equip, 
ments had left the castle. On reaching the stone gate,* over 
which the old porter had his sleeping-place (which he was often 
compelled to quit, though not without grumbling at being awaked 
so early, in order to unlock the gate for the Jonker), he found, to 
his astonishment, the old man, quite dressed, sitting by the open 
gate, and. Bouke standing near, fighting with him some of their 
old battles over again. 
" Why, how is this, Frans ?" said Joan, " so early at work ?" 
" Yea, Jonker, for once, I have beat you ; and, besides, you 
must not suppose that you are the first man that passed through 
the gate. I was awoke more than half an hour ago, and guess 
who by ? by that pretty puppet of the strange lady : what do you 
call him ?" 
" By the page ? What had he to do out so early ?" 
" I don't know. We were all up late last night with these strange 
people. I was glad to get to bed at one o'clock, for I was obliged 
to wait for the footmen who went to the village afler supper, and 
God help them, fell asleep in the public house. I was glad, as I said, 
to turn in at one o'clock ; and what with sitting up so unusually 
late, could not get to sleep before four o'clock. I had not slept 
more than an hour, when who do you think stood before my bed ? 
That harlequin, in his red coat ; and he said to me in a tone as 
if he were a prince or count, and in a way in which I have never 
been called to the gate, by prince, gentleman, or boor, < Come, 
my good fellow, get up and open the gate.' Fellow, and that to 
me ! Could he not say porter, or good friend, or Frans, if he had 

* These gates are generally formed by an arch, and have rooms over 
them. — Translator. 
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not known my name ? But to be short. Eh ? said I, when I was 
about half awake, is this a time, my fine Jonker, to go out ? Go 
to bed again, you must be tired with your journey. And what 
do you think the scoundrel answered ? did you ever hear the 
like ? ' Come,' says he, ' get up, or else Til open the gate my- 
self,' and he made a grksp at the keys which were lying near 
me. Oh ! oh ! said I, are you after that ? that won't do ; and 
if you are saucy, you wont get out at all : for I was in a passion 
in my way ; but the puppy behaved just as if he didn't care about 
it ; he folded his arms, and looked at me very coolly. ' Come,' 
he said, ' open the door quickly, or else I will call the Baron, and 
ask him to order you to do it, for I have a message from my lady, 
the Countess, and must go out.' Did you ever hear of such a 
barefaced whelp ? Yes, he would go to your father, to be sure— 
but, thinks I, the lad speaks so boldly, who knows but he has got 
leave from my master ; and so, considering all things, I thought 
to myself, he is at any rate the servant of a great lady, and he 
is like a child of the house ; I shall come off at the wrong end ; 
so I got up and let him out, and then I observed that he had two 
letters in his hand.'' 

" You did right, Frans," said Joan, " the page is a vain fool, 
but the Countess is much taken with him, and we must therefore 
put up with him as long as he stays here. And you up so 
early, too !" he continued, turning to Bouke. 

" Yes," he said, '< tlie page asked me last night, on going to 
bed, if he could get out of the castle early ; and as I know there 
is not much good to expect from such people, I got up to see what 
he wanted to do before daylight, but the bird had flown. He is 
a rightdown snake, that same page. Who do you think he was 
courting last night ?" 

" Why Klaartje," answered Joan, "she is the prettiest girl in 
the neighborhood, and people say, that pages always run after 
pretty girls." 

" Klaartje. Let him try it. Though he is in the service of a 
Countess, I would make a countess of him. I am uncle and 
guardian of Klaartje, and will take care that he does not even 
give her an innocent kiss. I always think small beginnings 
sometimes make great ends ; fire and straw ought not to meet : 
give the finger, and — " 

" Well ; but who was he making love to ?" answered Joan, in- 
temipting this flood of proverbs. 
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" Who to ? He sat for two hours long in a corner of the 
kitchen, fawning on old Geert." 

'' Are you mad, Bouke, or joking ? What could he have to 
talk about with that poor old creature ?" 

" That's what I asked her, too, but, oh dear ! she was as close as 
a powder barrel, and as secret as a young girl, after she has been 
for the first time alone with her sweetheart. She told me, that 
she could not repeat anything to me, and that I must not tell any 
living being that she had been so long talking with the page ; to 
which, of course, I pay no attention ; and I would give my new 
powder horn for an old one, to know what he can have been put- 
ting into the head of that old babbler." 

'^ Old Geert and the young page," resumed Joan, *< that would 
certainly be a pretty pair." 

" It would be a question, which of the two would first have 
enough of the other," observed Frans. 

" Well," said Joan, << I must be offer I shall be too late ; good 
morning to you J)oth." 

" Grood morning, and good sport, Jonker," said the porter, " but 
mind you don't take the page for a cock pheasant, and send one 
of your arrows, by mistake, through his fine coat." 

Still laughing at what Bouke had told him, Joan, accompanied 
by Veltman, had soon reached the path which, from the end of 
the village, ran through meadows and orchards to the heath, and 
communicated with the public road not far from the place, where 
Joan, on tl^ previous evening, had shown so much presence of 
mind and courage. The Jonker had already come to the open 
space, where a large wooden gallows (happily not used for many 
years) arose in the midst of red cabbage stalks, and marked the 
limits of the Baron's high jurisdiction on his manor, when Velt- 
man, who had run before, smelling as he went, suddenly stood 
stock still, and by this means betrayed the presence of a covey 
of partridges, which, in fact, not long afterwards rose up clapping 
their wings and fiew away. Swifler, however, fiew the Jonk- 
er's arrow and brought down one of the partridges. Veltman 
brought it to his master, who, having put it in his hunting bag, 
sat himself down at the foot of the gallows to arm his bow anew. 
The cabbage field in which the youth was seated was separat- 
ed from the road by a small growth of underwood, the leaves of 
which, although then falling, were still thick enough to prevent 
it being seen through. Thus, though Joan could not see who 
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was in the road, he could distinctly hear in that directioiv a Toioe 
which did not appear entirely new to him. With youthful curi- 
osity, he glided from the gallows to the underwood, drew back 
the birch twigs, looked through the opening and saw — at first 
nothing, for the drops from the white frost made him close his 
eyes — but as soon as he had wiped them away, he discove^ 
that he had not been mistaken, and that the page of the Countess 
actually stood wrapped up in his purple mantle in the middle of 
the road, and called out to some one who was coming in the di- 
rection of Rhenen, as follows: — 

" Well, you have come at last. I have been near an hour 
waiting for you." 

" Excuse me, Jonker," answered the person who had just ar- 
rived, and whom Joan recognized to be Teun Weezer, "but 
I met on the road a couple of my acquaintances from the village 
here, who bear me ill will on account of two or three chickens 
I once found on the road, and which they say belonged to them, 
and to avoid those fellows, I have come by the bye-paths, or else 
I should have been here sooner. What is now the Jonker's 
pleasure ?" 

" Here are a couple of letters ; but first I must ask you a 
question ; have you long known the Lord of Sonheuvel ?" 

" Longer than I like. Sir," said Teun. " When I was eight 
years old he had me flogged, because I had been falsely accused 
of taking his eggs away with me. But how could I help that his 
chickens would not lay ? And afterwards " ^ 

" That's enough ; you can tell me, then, what you recollect of 
the birth of the Jonker ; was there nothing remarkable about it ?" 
Here Joan became doubly attentive. 

" To tell you the truth, young gentleman, I don't know very 
much about it, but you must know I once courted in my way the 
niece of Bouke, the old servant in the castle, and that girl did, in 
fact, tell me that she recollected, though then she was but a child, 
that thq Baron's little son was buried, and this Jonker we now 
have arrived at Amsterdam on a blue M6nday, without any one 
knowing how or when, and if she asks her uncle about it, then 
he tells her she must be silent ; and there are people too, who say 
he is a kind of bye-blow, and that the Baroness fretted herself to 
death about it, but the real truth of the story I do not know." 

" Then I will ask you no more about it," resumed the page. 
<< Listen, here are two letters, both without a direction. This, on 
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which I have made a cross, that you may distinguish between 
them^ you must deliver to Klaas Meinertz, the cabinet-maker at 
Tiel. You need not say who it comes from, but you must give 
it to the man himself. I have directed him in the letter to pay 
you two crowns for your trouble." 

" What !" said Teun Weezer, " Klaas Meinertz — ^that wretch 
— ^that hypocrite, who is praying and bellowing out psalms the 
whole day long, and has wished me more than once in the deep- 
est depths of hell. Will he give me two crowns ? Curses on 
my head, as if I " 

" He will give you two crowns, as I tell you," replied Ludwig, 
drily. 

" Well, then, I will deliver it," said Teun, grinning. 

" And this letter," continued Ludwig, " you must take to the 
Ambtman* Mom, who is at present in Tiel, and deliver it also into 
his own hands. If they will not admit you to see him, say that 
you come from the Countess Van Nassau." 

" Yes, but — " said Teun, looking sideways at the gallows 
which could be seen in the distance over the underwood, *' I am 
not very anxious to pay the Ambtman a visit. I try to have as 
little to do as possible with the officers of justice, for they all 
have— -I don't know why — ^taken a dislike to me, and I have no 
inclination to look down on yon red cabbage-field," and here he 
made a motion as if he was hanging. 

" The letter that you will take with you will be a sufficient 
recommendation to the Ambtman," resumed Ludwig, " but you 
must observe the most perfect silence about the messages I have 
entrusted to you, or your fears might become facts." 

" Don't be afraid ; for money and good words, I am as silent 
as a frog in the winter. Have you any more commands ?" 

*' Nothing more. Make haste, and get to Tiel as soon as you 
can. Here is some drink-money and something to pay the 
ferry." 

" A thousand thanks, master," said Teun. << I'll cut along 
this side-path, for I had rather not go through the village, for rea- 
sons best known to myself. Good-bye, Sir." And thus parting, 
he took the side-path, passed Joan without seeing him, and 
continued his way to the bank of the river. 

* Jimbtman. — ^We have no title synonymous to this in English. Here 
it means an officer principally charged with the police of the province 
o?er which he has been appointed Ambtman. — TVarulator, 
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Joan had been so confounded by this strange conversation that 
he had forgotten his bow, the partridges, and even the sport 
itself, and was still listening long after the young peasant was out 
of sight. When he heard doubts expressed of the legitimacy of 
his birth, his first thought was to confront the shameless slanderer, 
and give him a good drubbing, but fear withheld him. Though 
possessing spirit enough, he did not think his chances equal with 
Teun Weezer, a bony, rough fellow, who had nothing to lose, 
was always ready with his knife, and besides, bore him ill wHl. 
The page he trusted so little that he did not know if he ought to 
consider him his friend or enemy ; from him, therefore, he could 
expect no assistance. Prudence thus dictated that he should re- 
main in his hiding place till the close of the conversation. He 
attached little importance to the dispatch of the letters, thinking 
they might relate to some secret of the Countess, at which it did 
not become him even to guess, for from his youth upwards it had 
been impressed on him that it was wrong to seek to discover what 
any endeavored to conceal. Seeing that the page was return- 
ing to the village along the road, he crept out from the under- 
wood and followed him, intending to surprise him with a tap on 
the shoulder and the customary morning greeting, but Veltman, 
who had now, as he thought, sat quiet long enough by the side 
of his master, ran on quickly before him, and betrayed to the 
page the vicinity of Joan. He looked round and saw Joan behind 
him, who wished him <' Grood morning." 

''Good morning, Jonker," said Ludwig, just lifling his hat, 
and then taking up the same step as Joan, " already so early in 
the field ?" 

" I think," said Joan, " I ought to ask you that question, but 
so it goes, each is on his own business. I for my amusement, 
you to please the Countess." 

The page was silent for a moment, and fixed his small jet-black 
eyes on Joan, as if he would read in the open countenance of the 
youth whether his observation proceeded from anything more than 
a simple supposition, or whether it had some hidden meaning, and 
afterwards resumed, 

" What makes you think, Jonker, that I am out on business of 
my lady the Countess V 

"Because I do not believe that after travelling the whole 
day yesterday, you would, for your own amusement, leave your 
warm bed so early for the cold heath ; and then, those letters 
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which you gave to Teun Weezer, and which I fear run a bad 
chance of being delivered, for he is a great scamp." 

<< You saw us then ?" said Ludwig, hastily interrupting him. 

'< And heard you," said Joan. 

Ludwig was silent, looked serious, took his left glove in his 
right hand and began to bite it, till Joan, smiling, asked him what 
the poor glove had done that he should treat it so badly. 

After a short pause, the page said with a solemn countenance, 
** Jonker, the message I gave to that peasant, whose avarice as- 
sures me it will be safely delivered, is of the greatest importancci 
and my lady, the Countess, strongly impressed on me the neces- 
sity of allowing no one to know anything about it. As you, how- 
ever, have been a witness of the execution of the orders she gave 
me, though I did not expect that you would have been eaves- 
dropping " 

<< Quite involuntarily," said Joan, blushing. '' I thought your 
meeting with Teun Weezer was accidental, and I crept near, from 
mere curiosity to know what that scoundrel was about to tell 
you. As regards the letters, not a word respecting them will 
pass my lips. I have never betrayed the secrets of any one, 
whether they concerned me or not — but I should like to know 
how it happened that you cross-questioned that lying scoundrel 
Teun, in relation to my birth, and drew from him such glanderous 
stories as he palmed off on you ?" 

''Jonker," said the page, with a more serious countenance, in a 
measured tone, " I wish that you had not asked me that question ; 
as my conduct, however, must with reason appear strange to you, I 
will tell you candidly, that there are strange reports concerning 
your birth in circulation, reports which, having spread far and wide, 
have come to my ears. I, however, do not care to repeat them ; 
and these, having excited the curiosity of my lady the Countess — 
you know that women are generally inquisitive — ^but for my own 
part, I know nothing about it." 

" The deuce take me if I can make anything out of your can- 
did answer," answered Joan. 

" In case you desire further information," said Ludwig, " you 
had best speak to the Baron. He, of course, knows everything 
relating to your birth," he added, laughing. 

Joan stood still, shook his head, drew a deep sigh, wished the 
page good-bye, and struck into a side-path which led to the heath, 
whilst Ludwig pursued his way to the castle. 
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On the morning of this day nothing of consequence occur- 
red at the castle. About mid-day Joan returned from shoot- 
ing, with accounts from the village Uiat the carriage of the Count* 
ess was repaired, and that she, after dinner, would depart. At 
dinner he, as well as his foster-father, was thoughtful and silent. 
After the meal was over, the coach drove up to the castle bridge, 
the Countess took leave of her host and his family, and arrived, 
without further accident, two days afterwards, in the Hague. 

" A fine lady," said Gertrude to Bouke, who was busy feeding 
his hawks, " and 'so friendly to everybody. She is, indeed, a 
good deal like my blessed lady, as friendly and amiable as she 
was, and she knows a good deal about house-keeping for so great 
a lady ; she even remarked that the cushions in the great parlor 
were more faded than the curtains, though they were of damask. 
*Yes,' I said, 'gracious Countess, when my blessed lady lived, 
no one was allowed to sit down on the cushions, and then they kept 
their color better.' ' But,' she said, < for my part, I would 
rather have the cushions to sit upon than for mere show ;" and 
then I said, " that is true, but it is too bad though, that those dirty 
dogs should now lie down on those cushions,' and then she 
laughed." 

" But tell me," said Bouke, interrupting her, " what did that 
puppy, the page, say to you ? You were very busy talking to 
him." 

At this question the old servant-woman suddenly stopped 
laughing, and her countenance assumed a more serious expres- 
sion. 

" No doubt he talked to you about your blooming cheeks," 
continued Bouke, " and about your enchanting eyes, although it 
is difficult to find them through your spectacles." 

" My spectacles, indeed," resumed Gertrude, afironted, " and 
when do I wear spectacles ? Only to read God's word, and to 
knit stockings, and then I only wear them on the tip of my nose. 
I should like to see any one take up a stitch without spectacles. 
There was our sainted lady who even wore spectacles." 

" Only when you had botched it, Geert, and she had to take up 
the stitches you had let fall." 

" Well, did you ever hear the like !" cried out Geert, angrily. 
" What do you know about botching and lost stitches ?" 

" True, you understand it better, old woman, but setting that 
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aside, what did you say to the page, that is the point in question, 
for that he was very attentive to you is certain.'^ 

" Yes," said Grertrude, sighing, '< I am afraid I said too much 
to him.'' 

" Too much !" cried Bouke, shaking with laughter, " said too 
much to him. The deuce, has he stolen, in earnest, your little 
heart ?" 

" Oh, no, you fool ; get you gone with your nonsense. He 
has, however, taken away my rest," she continued, half crying, 
" I have not closed an eye this night." 

'< The whole matter is out, then. What harm cannot such a 
page do ? Here he has deprived of her rest that venerable creature, 
Grertrude Elaassens, who, in the first thirty years of her life 
would not have a lover, and in the last thirty years, could not 
get one." 

" Don't joke," answered Grertrude, << it is really nothing to joke 
about. Hear me, Bouke, you recollect when our sainted lady 
still lived ?" 

" If I had forgotten it, you would have reminded me of it," 
said Bouke, interrupting her. ^ 

" No, but listen to me," she continued, " or I will not speacC 
another word. When our blessed lady lived and was in Amster- 
dam, and when you came back from the army with my master 
and little Joan — " 

<' Yes, to be sure," answered Bouke, who now, in his turn, 
began to look serious, •" but you know that we promised under 
oath never to tell any one anything about it." 

" I promised that, Bouke, and I am sorry enough for it, for it 
is the only time in my life that I have so taken God's name in 



vain." 



" What !" said Bouke, " ure you sorry you have taken ah 
oath ? Have you turned Mennist 1* You know what the Domine 
tells us every week ; < The anabaptists,' he says, ' are children 
of Belial, enemies of his Serene Highness and the country, who 
will not take oaths, nor go the rounds, nor mount guard, nor be- 
lieve in holy predestination.' Setting this aside, however, what 
has it to do with your conversation with the page ?" 

'< It has so much to do with it," said Grertrude, drawing him 
nearer to her, and speaking as softly as possible, " as this, that 

* See note. 
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the page knows as w^l as you or I, that Joan is not master's 
child." 

<' Preserve ns !" cried Bouke, jumping backwards. <<Then 
you must have told him of it." 

"How could I help it?" said Gertrude. "The page began 
by asking me if I had lived long in the family, and then he spoke 
to me about my master and my sainted lady " 

" And that set you a chattering. Oh, that fellow is artful !" 

" I afterwards told him, among other things, that I had been 
nurse to Lady Ulrica, and thereupon, he asked me if I had been 
nurse to the Jonker Joan, too." 

" That's the way to pump out a secret. And what answer did 
jrou give him ?" 

" I said I had nursed my master's son, and that is true — the 
dear child died in my arms." 

" Indeed !" said Bouke, " that was tolerably cunning in you, 
but do you know, Greert, that you are in a bad way ; that's 
another Mennonite answer, Geert ! Geert ! But what further ?" 

" He then said, < Yes, but the child of which you are speaking 
died V " 

" Now," continued Bouke, " if you had only said no— a lie in 
a good cause is no sin." 

" Oh yes, had I only been so wise," resumed Geert, " but I 
was not, and simply said yes, and then I thought he would be satis- 
fied, but oh no, he then asked me if my blessed Lady had not come 
by Joan in a strange manner, and if I did not know as well as he, 
that the Jonker had not a drop of Dutch blood in his veins ? I 
was then so frightened that I asked him not to talk to me or any 
one else any more about it, and then I ran away." 

" For a person in their senses you have behaved most stupid- 
ly," growled out Bouke. " 'Tis with you, too, the older you 
grow the more foolish you get. I will not tell master of it, for 
he will be too angry." 

" I did not say too much, as far as I know," said Gertrude, 
confused. 

" Well, what is done, can't be helped, and the best thing I can 
advise you is another time to be more cautious, and always to 
think before you speak; early done and late considered, has 
brought many a one to their fall. What is sown to-day blooms 
to-morrow ; wagging the tongue to-day, to-morrow brings a bang- 
ing on the back." 
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<'0h! ifyou can give me no more comfort than your stupid 
proverbs, Bouke, then " 

<< Why, then, go to Domine Raesfelt, and he will tell you that 
you must read the Epistle of James, chapter iii., verse 3 ; how- 
ever, it is time for me to go to work again, and my hawks are 
waiting with their mouths open ; those mute creatures cannot 
help that you have been babbling, and they must not suffer for it. 
Well, old woman, as I said before, be another time more cau- 
tious." 

And thus ended this remarkable discourse between Bouke 
Boukes and Grertrude Klaassens. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Gammer and Jirmyn le hoof 

Veehien om het reeht geloof, — ^Vondkz.. 

Gomarus with Arminius quarrels, 
On trae belief and sacred morals. 

While the minds of the inhabitants of the castle were thus dis- 
turbed by the occurrences whicb had taken place, the clergyman 
Raesfelt was suffering under his own, apparently more serious, 
troubles. Religious disputes in the Netherlands had risen, at 
the period of which we write, to their utmost height. Scarcely 
had the war been stayed by a long truce, than never-ending dis- 
cord, the invariable companion of man wherever he exists, en- 
kindled internal dissensions, which have raged so long and so 
fiercely that their end will perhaps not be witnessed by our latest 
posterity.* Two of the most learned men in Europe, the sensible, 
judicious Arminius, and the noble-minded, persevering and zeal- 
ous Gromarus, had placed themselves at the head of parties, 
which, called after them, swore eternal hatred to each other. At 
first, Arminius and his followers )vere in the minority, at least 
among the clergy and their congregations, for most of the magis- 
trates and politicians so called, had taken his side. After his 
death however, Yorstius and Episcopius, who succeeded him in the 
professorship at Leyden, supported by the learning of De Groot, 
the eloquence of Schryver, and above all, by the then all-power- 
ful influence of Oldenbameveld, had found means to cast a splen- 
dor on their party, which dimmed, for a time, that of their oppo- 
nents. The young people who were educated at Leyden for the 
pulpit, took sides, for the greater part, with the party which had 
the upper hand ; others, however, adhered to the old doctrine, and 
supported Gomarus or Polyander. Not seldom did it happen that 
in the mutual disptUationes, commenced for exercise, on the points 
in controversy, the arguments of both would terminate in abuse, 
and afterwards in a fight, in which the fist settled theological ques- 
tions. 

* See note. 
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Raesfelt had sent his two eldest sons, Conrad and Hendrik, 
after they left school, to Leyden, and as he was a decided sup* 
porter of the old doctrines, earnestly cautioned them to avoid the 
lectures of Episcopius, and to restrict themselves as much as 
possible to the instruction of his colleague, Polyander. Conrad, 
who was pleased wi^ the bold and chivalric eloquence of the lat- 
ter, obeyed his father implicitly, and showed himself as well in 
his letters to him, as at the University, a zealous defender of the 
oontra-remonstrants» In word as well as deed, he was every- 
where the foremost defender of the old-fashioned doctrine, and 
the strength of his muscular fist had convinced many a one 
that they were predestined to be well flogged by Conrad Raes- 
felt. In regard to the quiet and amiable Hendrik, his &ther 
received less favorable accounts. Conrad, who, besides, had 
never been on the best footing with his brother, was indignant at 
his error, and in all the letters- which he wrote to his father, de- 
scribed Hendrik as a lost sheep, already infected not only with 
Arminianism, but even with Socinianism. Deeply had the good 
clergyman grieved over these accusations, and his letters to 
Hendrik were, each one,, a renewed proof of how offensive to him 
were his conduct and opinions. The accused son answered his 
father's friendly reproaches generally calmly, but at the same 
time, with frankness^ He maintained that, having been sent to 
Leyden to receive instruction in the doctrines of religion, his 
(pinions would depend on investigation and conviction. As the 
youth evinced by these answers that he was more attached to 
human reasoning and free will than to belief and obedience, they 
were far from satisfying his father. Notwithstanding, and* 
through a not unusual contradiction in human nature, the heart 
of Raesfelt remained more attached to his, in his eyes, mistaken, 
than to his right thinking, son. The manner in which Conrad 
spoke of his brother — ^the tone in which his accusations were 
made — displeased the tender father, although he would not ac- 
knowledge it to himself, still more than the accusations them- 
selves. 

On the afternoon of the day that the Countess Van Nassau left 
Sonheuvel, the minister was sitting in his little garret room, lost 
in a deep reverie. The black cap had become too warm for him 
and lay before him on the table, while the doublet, lined with 
rabbit skins, hung over the back of the arm-chair. Raesfetb 

8 
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appeared immovably nailed to his seat, while his eyes remained 
steadily and stiffly fixed on the paper lying before him. 

At last, however, animation seemed to return to the Minister, 
he bit his lips, looked upwards, drew a deep sigh, and then said 
to himself aloud, '' No, it can go on so no longer, a bold resolu* 
tion must be taken, or the youth is irretriev^ly unfortunate." 

" Irretrievably unfortunate !'' repeated a voice behind him. 
« Do you indeed think so, Domine ?" 

As if struck by a thunderbolt, the Minister raised himself up 
and turned to the place whence the voice came, and where he 
expected to see none else than the Evil One himself, who would 
endeavor to dissuade him from his fixed decision ; but his anxiety 
was removed by the sight of his friend, the not less anxious Baron 
Van Sonheuvel. 

The latter, as we have related, having determined to take coun- 
sel with the clergyman on the best manner in which he should 
act with Joan, set out for the pastorage, after the departure of his 
noble guest. Having found the door open, he, to avoid the chatter 
of the Domine's wife, ran up stairs after taking off his boots in 
the passage, partly to prevent Mistress Raesfelt flying up on 
seeing the marks of dirty feet, and partly because on recognizing 
the Baron's boots she would be careful not to disturb the conver- 
sation of the two gentlemen. There was no door to the study, 
a staircase led to it which ran into the little room. Raesfelt 
had, therefore, not heard the Baron come in, and he, finding his 
counsellor so deeply lost in thought would not disturb him, but 
sat himself down on a small pair of library steps, and fell to re- 
flecting how he should begin the conversation, when the exclama- 
tion of Raesfelt woke him as if from a dream. This exclamation 
accorded so perfectly with the thoughts which then occupied his 
mind, that he considered it as addressed to him, and when the 
clergyman looked at him, repeated what he had said, and again 
asked him if he actually meant it. 

" You here. Baron V asked Raesfelt, with astonishment. 
" Why, who could expect your Honor here ? Pray, be so good 
as to take a seat. Why," he continued, looking around, " I do 
not believe there is another chair in the room. Wait, I will call 
to them to bring one up stairs." 

'' Give yourself no trouble, Domine," said the Baron, " I can 
sit down here." 

The chair to which he alluded, could, in truthi make little 
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claim to the name. It had originally been made of mattings with 
feet and back of stiong deal, but Joan, who always used it when 
he was taking his lessons, and had the bad habit of never sitting 
long quiet, had caused the back to incline materially from its 
first position. With his pruning knife, when tired of his lessem, 
he had reduced the stout legs to half their dimensions, and had 
also amused himself with the anatomy of the matting, so that the 
chair had become, in the fullest sense of the term, a chaise persie. 

" It b not too warm here, Domine,'' said the Baron, as he cau- 
tiously sat himself down on the edge of the chair we have de- 
scribed. 

" If you think so. Baron, you had better put on my gown. 
What with thinking and study, I am quite warm enough.^' 

" Arma cedant toga,"* said Van Reede, acceding to this pro- 
posal. " You see, Domine, I can still speak a mouthful of Latin. 
You say thus," he continued, after having wrapped himself up in 
bis gown and resumed his seat, <' that a bold determination can 
alone prevent the misfortunes of the poor youth." 

<< Undoubtedly, Baron, the father's heart will bleed at the sac- 
rifice, but it will afterwards beat more tranquilly ; and what says 
the Psalmist ? ' Blessed is the man in whose heart there is no 
guile.' And what would it avail to bring up a youth to a station 
he can never properly fill ?" 

" Ah ! you speak as I expected, Domine, but it is painful to 
have to say to one whom one has loved as a son, ' Boy, I am no 
longer your father !' " 

" The fondest wish of your heart," answered Raesfelt, " may 
thereby be disappointed, but it will find in itself the reward of so 
great a sacrifice. If there had been any other way possible, I 
would gladly have adopted it. I have thought of and tried every- 
thing else in vain, nothing remains but, as becomes a Christian, 
courageously to conquer an earthly love, and look alone to the 
spiritual and true interest of the unfortunate youth." 

" You seem, I perceive from your remarks, to have been long 
thinking about it. I was quite astonished when I came in to find 
you occupied with reflections on the subject." 

" Thinking about it. Baron ? It has cost me sleepless nights, 
idle hours, loss of appetite and contentment. The enjoyments of 
my life are embittered by it." 

* Arms must submit to the gown. 
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*< It is just the same with me^ dear Domine ; the single idea 
that the boy perhaps would take up arms against his own blood, 
has prevented me almost closing my eyes the whole night, and 
at dinner I did not even taste the partridge patty, though that is 
my fiivorite dish." 

" Indeed, Baron ! May heaven reward you for your sympa- 
thy. It is 

* Like the precious oil 
Which pour'd on Aaron's head 
Ran down hia beard, and o'er his robes 
Its costly fragrance shed ;* 

as David says. But you have always been so friendly and kind." 

'^ Hem I hem ! not so very kind, but I have always treated the 
boy well and loved him dearly." 

" He is very fond of you too, Baron ; of that I have the most 
convincing proofs." 

" And not less of you, Domine, though he did once fall asleep 
over his exegeses" 

" The exegeses, alas ! he studied them too much for his repose 
and mine," resumed Raesfelt, sighing. 

" Too much ? I never thought that his inclination led him 
that way." 

" Inclination ! it was a raging passion. Baron, delectaUo triuin- 
phansy* as St. Augustin says." 

" Indeed ! Well, it never appeared so to me. When I asked 
him whether St. Paul had made one or two journeys to Rome, on 
which I differed with old Geert, he said he had never thought any- 
thing about it ; and when he investigated it at my request, the re- 
sult was that he could not find out." 

" Is it possible !" said Raesfelt, wringing his hands sorrowfully, 
<< and I have a disputationem of his, on that very subject, in which 
he shows that the Apostle had been three times in Rome. Has 
he then become a hypocrite ? Was it not enough that he turned 
Socinian 1" 

" What !" cried Van Reede ; " what say you, Domine, a So- 
cinian, eh ? You throw me into a fever." 

" Oh, yes ! I had flattered myself that he had only adopted 
the opinions Arminii, Vorstii, and Episcopii, but it is indeed as 
is said in the first psalm — 

* A triumphant delight. 
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' How blessed is he who ne'er consents 
By ill advice to walk. 
Nor stands in sinners' ways * 

far having once taken that road, one advances in it with giant 
steps. I have the proo& of his heresy in my bands ; they are 
lying there on the table." 

'< But why did you never say anything to me about this ? L 
should then have given him a sound correction." 

" Of what avail would that have been, Baron ; for even my 
warnings, now paternal, then commanding, now severe, then 
compassionate, could not bring back the erring youth to the 
right road ?" 

^ Well, Domine, it is as the youth himself said, he has passed 
judgment on himself, saying that no one having Spanish blood 
in him could be trusted." 

" He says that ?" said Raesfelt ; '^ and therefore he does not 
follow the lessons of the noble Gromarum, who is of Spanish ori* 
gin. But how he thereby passes judgment on himself I do not 
conceive." 

" Oh, I can conceive it very well, Domine ! I will explain all 
that to you. The scoundrel ! — a nail in my coffin — ^but I will 
teach him, I will teach him !" 

With these words he jumped up, and seated himself again im- 
mediately ; but, unluckily, he came down in the middle of the 
chair, and with such violence, that he sunk through it, and 
remained sticking, buried in the gown, between the four legs. 
In vain did Raesfelt endeavor to release him from this disagree- 
able position ; the poor Baron was so closely confined that he 
could not move, and his exertions to get out only made his situa- 
tion worse. At this moment, the room was visited by three new 
witnesses of his misfortune. The first was Veltman, Joan's 
hound, who came running up stairs with one of the Baron's boots. 
He put down his load at the Baron's feet, or rather at the legs of 
the chair ; after which, he jumped against the clergyman, as well 
as on his cramped-up master, with every sign of joy. * Shortly after 
the dog followed the amiable better.half of the parson, raging like 
a fury, and armed with a broom, which she held up in a threaten- 
ing manner. " Where is that stinking creature ?" she cried, in 
an angry voice. " There he is, jumping up with his dirty paws 
on Domine's costly fur gown ! Why don't you drive him away, 
Domine ? And who is that in your gown ? What is the matter ? 
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Do you lend your gown to everybody that calls to see you? 
Come, get out of that chair that you have broken to pieces! 
Bless me, it is the lord of Sonheuvel !" 

" Yes, mistress," said he, sticking his head out of the gown, 
'' it is I ; help me out, or I shall break my ribs \" 

At this moment Veltman jumped up, and ran down the stairs 
as fiist as be had come up them. 

" Joan is probably in the neighborhood," observed the Domine. 
*'Is that your boot, Baron, which the dog has brought you? 
Then, dear wife,, you should not have threatened the poor crea- 
ture for his fidelity !" 

" How should I know it ?" said Barbara, whilst she lent her 
assistance to release the Baron. << The dog is always snuffling 
about the kitchen. He once ran away with a chicken that I 
wanted to put in the soup !" 

" And in return, thd first hare that I shoot shall be for you, mis- 
tress," said Joan, coming in. " As a precaution, I have fastened 
Veltman at the front door. But what's the matter, father ? how 
came you there between those four sticks 1 Wait, I will assist 
you ! Pulling is of no use, Domine ; let us try another way." 
And, saying this, he cut away, with his hunting-knife, the mat- 
ting, which, like so many barbs, prevented the Baron getting up. 
The consequence was, the release of the prisoner ; but, to the 
astonishment of all present, the first use the Baron made of his 
release was to give Joan a good box on the ear. 

'' What does that mean, father ?" cried Joan, springing back, 
coloring as red as blood. '< How have I deserved this ?" 

« Do you ask that, you shameless hypocrite ?" growled out 
the angry lord of Sonheuvel. " I have had fine accounts of 
you." 

" I can't understand it, father," said Joan. '' I don't know 
what I have done to be so treated." 

" No, you obstinate sinner ; only ask the Domine, he will tell 
you another story !" 

'< I?" asked Raesfelt, astonished, " I know nothing wrong the 
Jonker has done." 

Van Reede, supposing that the clergyman was afraid of Joan, 
became now as angry at the one as he had been at the other. 
<< What," said he, " does it become a minister to have the fear 
of man before him, and to hesitate to tell any one to his fiice the 
faults or errors he may have committed ?" 
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** Baron," answered Raesfelt, hurt, << I know my duty, and 
would not hesitate to speak the truth before emperor or king, as 
Nathan and Elias did ; but I do not know in what particular the 
Jonker has erred, nor for what fault I should admonish him more 
than another. You are the man." 

" Not !" resumed the Baron. " Well, then, I know. — ^You are 
an Arminian, Joan !" 

" Good heavens !" cried Barbara, clasping her hands together 
above her head, " an Arminian ?" 

" And, what is still worse, a Socinian," continued Van Reede. 

'^ A Socinian ? God forbid !" said Mistress Raesfelt, with the 
same gesture. 

<< And, what is worse than all, a hypocrite." 

" A hypocrite, too ? Grod bless us !" repeated the Domine's 
wife. 

" And who has told you all this nonsense, father ?" said Joan, 
eagerly. 

" What ! will you still deny it ? But if you want to know 
who told me, there stands the man. Are you not ashamed to dis- 
avow in his presence that of which he can produce the proof?" 

" Who do you mean, father ?" asked Joan, more and more 
astonished. 

" Who ? who else should I mean than the Domine ?" asked 
Van Reede. 

'' Me ?" inquired Raesfelt, in the utmost astonishment. " Are 
you joking, Baron ?" 

<' It would seem you had both sworn to drive me mad," cried 
the Baron, stamping his foot. '^ Why the devil ! Domine, did 
you not, this moment, tell me you had the proof in your hands, in 
black and white." 

^ Oh !" said Raesfelt, who began to smell a rat, << is that the 
case 1 yes, I did say so, but " 

'* You hear him, Joan ?" said Van Reede, interrupting hitn. 

" But I did not speak of the Jonker," continued Raesfelt. 

" No ! of whom, then ?" asked the Baron, astonished in his 
turn. 

" Permit me to tell your Honor when we are alone, without 
witnesses." 

" Agreed ! — ^be off, Joan." 

'< But am I justified in your eyes, father ?" asked Joan, in the 
tone of offended innocence. 
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'< We will talk about that aflerwards,'' was the reply. 

" You need not,'' observed the clergyman ; '^ you can safely 
give your son an affirmative answer, for he is guiltless, and your 
anger at the youth arose from a misunderstanding." 

Van Reede was discontented with himself at having allowed 
his passion to get the better of him, and acting unjustly to- 
wards his son. He hesitated, from false shame, to give him a 
satisfactory answer ; but when he saw the youth approach him 
with an air of entreaty and with tears in his eyes, his sense of 
justice overcame his false shame, and he embraced him heartily, 
alter which Joan left the room. 

" But you, dear," said the clergyman to his wife, who still 
stood, full of curiosity, hanging about the stairs, *' you must lefive 
us alone, and tell Kiaartje to bring the arm chair up stairs, I have 
to talk to the Baron about somethmg " 

<< That I may not hear," she said, spitefully. " Well, it is all 
tight, Domine, I am going. Do not take it amiss that I have 
profaned this delightful room with my presence — ^it will be for 
the first and last time ; but if you think that it becomes you to 
keep everything from me, you are mistaken." 

With these, and similar remarks, she went grumbling away, 
and immediately set out to visit the bailiff's wife, and there she 
met three or four tell-tale neighbors, to whom, under a promise oi 
secresy, she related how the Domine had discovered that Joan was 
a Socinian, and had told the Baron of it, but afterwards denied it' 
through fear of Joan ; how the Baron had fallen through a chair ; 
and how the dog, with his muddy feet, had dirtied her house, and 
so on ; which edifying stories ran through the whole village the 
following day. 

" What have you got to tell me, Domine ?" asked the Baron, 
as soon as he was alone with the preacher. 

'< It was of my son, Hendrik, I spoke," he answered, *< who is 
studying at Leyden, and who will compel me, by his new- 
fashioned religious notions, to take him away from the University 
before he disgraces our Reformed Church, and me, his father and 
teacher. How your Honor came to apply all this to the Jonker, I 
declare I cannot conceive." 

" Is that the state of the case ?" resumed the Baron. << I am 
sorry, then, that I was so rough to poor Joan, but I will tell him 
how it happened that " 
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** I beg you/' said Raesfelt entreatingly, << let my son's con- 
duct remain a secret between us ; my wife, even, knows nothing 
of what has occurred, for, as Solomon says, 

* A foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.' *' 

" I pity you from my heart, Domine," said Van Reede, " but 
you are not the only one who has his own difficulties to contend 
with. The reason why I misunderstood you will appear clear to 
you when I explain the cause of my present anxiety. You will 
recollect," he continued, as he drew his arm-chair, which 
Klaaije in the meantime had brought up, nearer to Raesfelt, 
" that Joan is my son." 

" Permit me," said the preacher, passing his fore-finger along 
his nose, <' yes, indeed, I recollect now that you reminded me of 
it, but, in truth, I had forgotten it." 

" The youth has now reached the years of discretion. Hitherto, 
the idea of imparting to him the circumstances of his birth has 
been so disagreeable to me, that I have driven it away as soon as 
it presented itself. I loved him as my son ; and if it were per- 
mitted me to follow my own inclination, I would still continue to 
consider him as such ; but now that the time is come when he 
might throw additional lustre around the name of Van Reede, my 
conscience begins to reproach me for my afiection to him. I 
begin to reflect that I ought not to deprive my only daughter of 
her lawful inheritance (which, besides, from circumstances I need 
not now mention, is much more scanty than many would sup- 
pose), or graft a strange plant on the stock of the Sonheuvels. 
In addition, I fear that Joan, who feels such an unconquerable 
hate to the Spaniards, possibly at the end of the truce, might 
carry arms against his own family, against his blood relations ; 
and I ask myself whether I ought not to reveal to Joan the whole 
secret of his birth. You recollect, Domine, that Velasco, the 
father of Joan, was murdered by my soldiers ?" 

Here Van Reede stopped. The preacher was silent, and both 
sat for a long time opposite to each other lost in deep thought, 
considering within themselves how they could best surmount the 
difficulties which attended the concealment, as well as the dis- 
covery, of the secret. At last, the preacher asked the Baron to 

give him the night for reflection, promising his Honor to bring 

8* 
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hiiii« OD the following morning, a positive answer. The Baron 
granted this request, and the conference was adjourned. 

It was dark when the Baron returned to the castle. Supper 
was put on the table, and soon over ; the Baron and Joan were 
both full of thought, and said little or nothing. Ulrica, on the 
contrary, chattered unceasingly about the beautiful Countess, her 
page, her coachman with his large moustaches, and the handsome 
coat of arms on the carriage. When old Grertrude came, after 
supper, to take her away, her father also got up to go to his room, 
but Joan jumped up, as if awakening from a dream, and stopped 
him. 

'^ Father !" he cried, " can I speak to you for a moment ?" 

*' Is so much haste necessary ?" asked the Baron. " At pre- 
sent I have my head full." 

. '< But a moment, father !" continued Joan, and then remained 
standing for a while, irresolute. 

<' Well, what is coming ?" asted Van Reede, impatiently. 

** Father, I would ask you ^I would but know — who is my 

mother ?" 

He spoke these last words very rapidly, as if he was afraid 
that they would have stuck in his throat if he had hesitated an- 
other moment. 

The Baron sprang backwards, as if a thunderbolt had fiiUen 
at his feet. << Boy !" he cried, " are you mad ? How came you 
to ask the question ?" 

The pallor which had overspread the Baron's countenance on 
the unexpected question of his adopted son, passed over to the 
cheeks of the latter, as soon as he perceived, from the effect which 
his words had produced, that all was not quite right in regard to 
his birth. After he had looked at the Baron for a time, speech- 
less, he burst out in tears, and repeated, in agony, " Father, for 
Grod's sake, tell me, who was my mother ?" 

" I do not know," groaned out Van Reede, throwing himself 
in a chair, covering his face with hoth his hands. 

" You don't know ?" repeated Joan, as if petrified. " Oh, 
father !" he cried, throwing himself at the .Baron's feet, and 
covering his hands with kisses, " tell me when, where, how I was 
bom. Who was my mother ? You must surely know it ? Ob, 
I fear that what I heard this morning is but too true." 

<< What did you hear ?" asked Van Reede, looking up. 
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" That I was a bastard/' answered Joan, hiding his face in the 
Baron's lap. 

A long silence followed. 

"Father!" at last cried Joan, amid repeated embraces and 
tears, " Father, I implore you, torture me not thus ? Mock not 
an unhappy boy ! If I am a bastard, I must have had a mother ! 
Oh, is she still alive ? Who was she ?" 

" I do not know ; indeed, I do not, my dear, good Joan. But," 
continued the Baron, after a few moments' silence, " from whom 
did you learn that you were not my son ?" 

'' God help me !" said Joan, springing up, " are you not my 
father ? Have I neither father nor mother ? Oh, unfortunate 
wretch !" 

" No other but Grod in heaven, dear boy," said the lord of 
Sonheuvel, sobbing. 

" But I must have had parents," continued he, in a piercing 
tone. 

" Listen, Joan, be composed. I will tell you all — all that I 
can tell you ; sit down and be composed. I will tell you every* 
thing. Drink a rummer of wine, you are agitated." 

The Baron filled two rummers, emptied his at a draught, and 
pushed the other to Joan, who drank it at intervals, with 
trembling lips. They afterwards seated themselves close by one 
another ; the Baron took Joan's hand between his, and said — 

" Your question, Joan, brings on a conversation that we must 
have had together, sooner or later. It is true you are not my 
son, nor that of my blessed wife ; but, before I give you any ex- 
planation in regard to the secret of your birth, I should wish to 
know what has given rise to your doubts of its legitimacy." 

Joan related to him the meeting with Teun Wezer and the 
page. 

" I never found you tell me an untruth, Joan," said the Baron, 
astonished at the narrative, " or else I should think that you had 
been informed by Bouke or Gdert, on condition that you should 
not tell it, and you therefore had invented this story." Joan con- 
firmed the truth of his narrative, most impressively. 

" I believe you," resumed Van Reede, " although I don't com- 
prehend it. However, I cannot suspect that Bouke and Geert 

would have been so false to their promises. True it is, the 

old woman is fond of talking, particularly about the times of her 
sainted lady, — ^but you are impatient, which I can easily con- 
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ceive. Listen : the history is unfortunately short enough. In 
1697, I surprised a Spanish convoy ; amid the bodies of the 
Spaniards who were killed, I found a crying child — ^that child 
was you. I took pity on you, and carried you to my good wife ; 
we resolved on bringing you up, and she divided her love be- 
tween you and Ulrica, until she, alas ! was taken from us. I 
have since loved you as a son — this you have experienced. You 
know best whether I have made any distinction between you and 
Ulrica. You are silent, you shake your head. Is it for the box 
on the ear I gave you a little while ago. Oh ! if I had not loved 
you as a father, should I have been so strongly affected at the 
thought of your supposed Arminianism ? 

*' Say no more about it, father," said Joan, " I was thinking at 
the moment only of the kindness you have shown me, and of my 
misfortune that I no longer may call, you by the name of father." 

** That you may, as long as I live, Joan, for my love for you 
will ever remain the same." 

** And were you able to discover nothing more in relation to 
my birth than what you have told me ?" 

'' Nothing ; all my inquiries were fruitless. I assure you no- 
thing was neglected by me to discover your parents ; but no (me 
except ourselves would concern themselves about you." 

For a long time they still sat together, though they said lit- 
tle or nothing more. Joan looked the image of grief; he re- 
mfdned in a deep reverie, and thought more of what he should fur- 
ther ask than he actually did ask. The reverse was the case 
with the Baron. He appeared to be apprehensive of questions, 
and tried to escape them as much as possible. The circum- 
stances attendant on his surprise of the Spanish convoy were now 
as present to his mind's eye as at the moment they occurred, 
and the dying Velasco glided before him. He had intentionally 
not mentioned his death in his narrative, not even his name, and 
did not know how he should manage to keep these entirely out 
of the question. At last, he stood up, pressed Joan to his heart, 
told him to compose himself, and not to say a word to any one, 
and particularly to Ulrica, of what he had heard, wished him a 
good night, and withdrew to his bed-room, which Bouke, who had 
been long cursing the late hours kept by his master, entered half 
asleep. Without sayiog a word, the Baron allowed himself to be. 
undressed, got into bed, remained for a long time thinking and 
restless, and did not get to sleep till very late in the night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Met kiezen en verkiezen i8 een groot vereeheei. — Spxxohbl. 

How great the odds in questioiLB nice, 
'Twist choosing once and choosing twice ! 

** Well, Sir/' said Bouke, when on the following morning he en- 
tered the Baron's bed-room for the third time, <<your Honor 
appears to have forgotten the proverb, * if late rising is your morn- 
ing's work, spoiled is your day's work. ' " 

*< What o'clock is it then ?" asked the Baron, raising up his 
head. 

" Just nine, may it please your Honor, and I have been here 
twice already." 

" Is it possible ? Well, it was late before I could get to sleep." 

'< Indeed, Sir, the whole household is in confusion. It was, I 
believe, half past twelve o'clock before the Jonker went to bed — 
he, who in the hunting season is always up so early and out." 

" How did Joan sleep ?" asked Van Reede, as he put on his 
stockings. 

" I do not believe he slept very comfbrtably. You must have 
given him a terrible scolding yesterday. This morning at seven 
o'clock, he went out shooting, and his eyes were swollen, and as 
red as strawberries. ' Is there anything the matter, Jonker V I 
said. * No,' he said, and squeezed my hand ; but the tears ran 
down his cheeks like drops of rain ; he then turned round and 
walked hastily out of the castle." 

" The poor boy," said Van Reede, sighing, " but it had to be 
so." 

" Is it really true, then, Baron, that he has turned Arminian ?" 

" Are you dreaming ? Who has put such a foolish story in 
circulation ? 

" That I don't know, but the whole village was full of it yes- 
terday." 

" People would do better to hold their tongues, than tell such 
silly tales," said the Baron, sharply, forgetting how angry he had 
been with Joan the day before on a similar accusation. 
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" But, Bouke," he continued, " I should like to know which 
of the two, you or Geert, have been talking out of school, and 
told Joan the secret of his birth." 

« Does he know anything about it then ?" asked Bouke, aston- 
ished, and taking a step backwards, " for my part I have been as 
silent as the grave.'' 

" Has Geert then been babbling ? £br that story about the page 
is too unlikely to be " 

" The whole matter is out," said Bouke, " that page is a devil 
of a chap. He was the whole of the evening of the day before 
yesterday courting old G^rt as if she were a young creature." 

*^ And has she revealed our secret to that puppy ?" asked Van 
Reede, in a passion. 

<< Geert is old enough and wise enough to answer for herself," 
said Bouke, bowing. 

<< That is a Mentast answer.* Bouke, tell me at once what you 
know about it." 

" With your Honor's leave I cannot. Every one knows best 
where his shoe pinches him. All questions do not call for ao 
answer. If your Honor would please rather to talk with €rer- 
trude herself on the subject. But I have forgotten to tell your 
Honor that the Domine has been sitting for this hour past in the 
lower saloon, and wishes to speak to you." 

'< The Domine down stairs ! You might have told me that be- 
fore. How has the good man managed to pass the time ?" 

"Oh, very pleasantly; he has talked with my young lady 
about her chickens, and with old Geert about the degeneracy of 
the times ; it was edifying to hear them." 

" He had better have talked to Geert about her babbling." 

'< With your permission. Sir, your Honor has not been told by 
me that Greert has babbled. Among servants no one likes to 
repeat such stories. I don't know exactly what has happened, 
but she has not talked about it to the Jonker, your Honor may 
rest assured." 

" Well, we shall see. Bring my breakfast up stairs, and re- 
quest the Domine to come here. Tell Ulrica that I shall not 
be down — that I have a slight headache, or that I have rheumatic 
pains." 

" Headache-^Dobody will believe it, your Honor is always so 

^ * See note to page 141. 
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hearty. Rheumatism — ^that is not a bit more likely. If I was 
to say anything of the kind, it would be reported this evening 
throughout the village that your Honor (which God forbid) was 
on your death-bed." 

<* Think of something else, then, but bring the Domine and the 
breakfast up-stairs, or rather, don't bring any breakfast. I am 
not hungry, and will whistle if I want anything." 

'* Not hungry ?" repeated Bouke, ** I now really begin to think 
your Honor is not well." 

" Do what I tell you, Bouke, and make haste. I do not want 
to hear another word," said Van Reede, peevishly. Bouke 
shrugged up his shoulders and withdrew. 

" What the deuce does this mean," muttered he to himself. 
" Last night went to bed after twelve o'clock — slept a hole in the 
day — not hungry — me, an old servant, snarled at as if I were a 
good.fo/-nothing boy. The old gentleman is certainly not well." 

It was but a little while before the Minister came up-stairs. He 
entered the bed-room with unusual solemnity ; a new skull-cap 
covered his head, and his Sunday coat bedecked his body ; with 
the utmost earnestness he shut the door after him ; pressed his 
hat with his left elbow close to his breast ; walked straight to the 
Baron ; laid his two thumbs on the table, looked the Lord of 
Sonheuvel full in the face, and said, " It is your duty as a Chris- 
tian to tell Joan everything." 

" That's not necessary, Domine," was the answer, << for I have 
already told him everything." 

" Is it possible ! Everything ?" 

" Everything. That is to say, with some slight exceptions. 
But take a chair, Domine, and I will tell you what has passed 
between me and him. You will not sink through that chair as 
easily as I did yesterday through yours." • 

In this respect the Baron was in the right, for the chairs in his 
room were of thick oak wood. The heavy arm-chairs were or. 
namented with heads of deer, and were wide enough to admit two 
lovers within their circumference ; the seats and the backs were 
covered with tapestry, on which a hunting party was depicted ; 
the same pattern was also to be seen on the three thick cushions, 
on the hangings of the wall, and on the counterpanes of the bed. 
There was less uniformity in the remaining furniture. Opposite 
to the immeasurable bedstead which stood in a proportionably 
rather narrow alcove, hung a rack loaded with muskets, bows, 
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arrows, pistols, &c. Next to this was the portrait of the Baron- 
ess, a fuU-length likeness, in mourning, for the fashion to be 
painted in an allegorical or pastoral costume had not then been 
introduced. On each side of the room was a window, with small 
panes of colored glass, through which the sun shot her rays but 
feebly. Under one of these windows stood a table, on which a Bi- 
ble was laid, beside a Psalm-book, a copy of the Union of Utrecht* 
in costly binding, the game laws of Gelderland, the chronicle of 
Gheraert Leeuw, some pamphlets, and a few religious tracts, 
which composed the Baron's whole library. The other table at 
which he was seated with the Domine was empty. Opposite to 
the door there stood a prodigiously large cabinet,, on which were 
placed some very small wax figures under glass covers ; next to 
them hung the Baron's clothes and an ornamental manuscript, a 
fix>t in diameter, in a wooden frame of carved work of the breadth 
and thickness of one foot and a half, which writing repres^ted the 
name of the Baron in figures, as well as the coat of arms of Son- 
heuvel, being a silver bar with six lilies of the same description, on 
a red field, all handsomely cok)red. Under this work of art there 
was a little cupboard with glass doors, filled with rummers, beakers^ 
whistles, and cups of different sizes and shapes. When in after 
times, an artist shall devote his talents to an illustrated edition of 
this history, let him here represent the Baron seated in an arm- 
chair surpassing all the others in size, dressed in a black 
velvet robe, with q>en sleeves hanging down, under which he 
wears a yellow sUk upper coat with black flowers, breeches of 
black silk, red stockings, and black velvet slippers, and he will 
have materials enough for the production of an amusing vignette. 
On the other hand, as a pendant to it, he may depict the visit of 
Van Reede to Raesfelt, described in the preceding chapter — ^but 
it is time we relate what passed at this second interview. 

After Van Reede had related quite, circumstantially to the 
clergyman the conversation he had had on the previous evening 
with Joan, and that Raesfelt, who attentively listened, and for the 
first time in his life dismissed from his thoughts the affairs 
of the church for the consideration of this important matter, had 
fully approved the conduct of the Baron, the weighty question 
arose, — ^what was to be done with the young man ? Further ap- 
plications to his supposed family appeared useless and unadvis- 

* See note. 
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able ; to send him to them, still more foolish and unsuitable : 
besides, the Baron could not (as we have already said) bring 
himself to inform the youth of his relationship to Velasco, while 
Raesfelt thought that a young man instructed by him in the true 
reformed religion and brought up by the Baron of Sonheuvel 
in the love of the Commonwealth, would never live among Spa- 
niards, even if Don Louis de Velasco would acknowledge him as 
his nephew. To obtain for Joan a rank in the army or navy, or 
even in the Company's service, was subject to as great, if not 
greater difficulties. The Baron would not assume ^the responsi- 
bility of sending him among enemies who were of the same race 
and of the same creed as his father, while Raesfelt observed that 
it would be placing him in a predicament like to that in which 
David was placed when he lived at the Court of King Achish, 
and went out to fight against his own countrymen. '< I am seek- 
ing ad^ce from you, Domine," said the Baron at last, " and you 
only perplex me more. I really do not know what to do with 
him." 

" Is it not possible to send him somewhere, where he might ob- 
tain a living V asked Raesfelt, '< could he not try his fortunes in 
England or Germany until he is older ; ha can then choose for 
himself?" 

'< Send him away," cried Van Reede sorrowfully, " send him 
to foreign countries, Domine ! what cruel advice is that you give 
me ? I should not have him under my eye, he would miss your 
good lessons, and among foreign soldiers acquire foreign morals 
and feelings. No, I can never do that, Domine !" 

" I give the best advice I am able," said the clergyman, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders. 

" Can you think of nothing else ?" asked the Baron. 

'< No," said Raesfelt, sighing and shaking his head sorrowfully, 
while he folded his hands over his breast and looked at his knuck- 
les. " Think a little longer about it. Baron," he continued afler 
a moment's paiise. A little while after he lifted up his head 
again, and asked rather timidly if Joan could not go to Leyden 
and study law. 

" Is the boy cut out for a lawyer ?" resumed the Baron. " He 
has had a nobleman's education, riding, driving, hunting, by day- 
light in the field, breaking in horses and dressing ; dogs he can do 
that, but to sit plodding in his chamber, he has not been brought 
up for that." 
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*' The humaniora, that is, the rudiments of language he under- 
stands, however, through God's blessing, and * as regards plod- 
ding, has he not oflen passed hour after hour with me in my 
study ?" 

" Oh yes, Domine," said the Baron laughing, " on that chair 
without a bottom ; that 's a prison from which it is not so easy to 
get out after one has once managed to get in. But we will re- 
flect further ; I will speak to the lad about it and let him choose 
between two proposals, unless a third one should 6ccur to me." 

" God grant that his choice may lead to his temporal and eter- 
nal happiness," said Raesfelt. 

" Amen," said the Baron sighing, taking off his cap. " But," 
he continued, changing his tone, " shall we not take something ? 
have you breakfasted already, Domine ?" and ^ying thb he took 
up a small silver whistle and whistled with it twice. 

" I am much obliged to your Honor," answered the minister, "I 
have, long since." 

" But I have not, Domine, and besides, you, must drink a glass 
of hock with me to the success of our exertions. JBouke," he 
continued to the old servant who had just entered the room, 
" bring up a can of wine and set two tumblers on the tablcr" 

" What wine will your Honor drink ?" a^ked Bouke with a seri- 
ous face. " That sweet wine which was sent you by the merchant 
Knipvis from Rotterdam ?" 

" Are you dreaming, Bouke, do I ever take that wishy washy 
stuff? Besides he sent it for sick people or invalids. Bring up 
some of the old stock from the bin on the left hand." 

'* If your Honor is not afraid to drink it. I thought " — 

<< You thought like a fool ; bring some breakfast too, for I am 
dying of hunger." 

** I will see what there is," resumed Bouke, keeping a serious 
face ; <* would your Honor like a couple of slices of white bread 
with the wing of a chicken ?" » 

" Why, certainly not," answered the Baron in a passion, " none 
of your tit-bits for me ; bring some thick slices of ham, or a steak, 
as usual." 

** Well," said Bouke, who took a roguish delight in plaguing 
his master a little, " I thought that your Honor was not well and 
had the -headache." 

<* Headache ! did I say so, do I ever have the headache ? Is 
the fellow mad ?" 
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" Or the rheumatism, but ham is not good for the rheumatism." 

'* Rheumatbm ! what do you mean 1 bring me what I tell you, 
and let me have no more of your prating." 

" I thought just now you intended not to have anything. But 
I suppose i am in the wrong ; it does not become me to contra> 
diet your Honor, for, whose bread I eat, his word I take," and he 
went away, but soon came back with the wine. The clergyman 
was compelled to empty a couple of rummers of it and then took 
his leave ; the Baron remained sitting lost in thought till the can 
was empty. 

"Shall I bring you another?" asked Bouke. "One cannot 
stand on one leg." 

" No, I have had enough. Tell me, Bouke, you will, perhaps, 
be able to give me good advice ; what shall I make of Joan, an 
officer or a lawyer ?" 

Bouke burst out in a loud laugh, " lawyer," he said, " your 
Honor is joking." ^ 

" Positively not, I was never more in earnest in my life." 

" A lawyer ! Is the youth of that paste out of which you can 
knead a lawyer, such a handsome, fine young fellow-— you do not 
taean it ?" 

"Something of the kind he must be," resumed the Baron, " un- 
less he prefers entering the service of some foreign country." 

" Well, let him do that, then," said Bouke, " then he may be- 
come something great. As you sow, so shall you reap ; whose 
lot it is to get the head, shaves the beard. Who knows, in course 
of time, he may become a colonel, and wear a sash and an order 
of knighthood ; he will look better then than in a band or cloak." 

" But reflect, Bouke, to send a youth of his age to a strange 
country, entirely without a guide, what would become of him ?" 

" He can't go alone," resumed Bouke, " calves' meat is only 
half meat, young people^ stupid people ; you must look about 
for a proper person to accompany him on his journey." 

" But whom can I entrust with the care of such a harebrained 
chap ? He must have some one with him who never leaves him, 
warns, leads and instructs him." 

" Such a person it will be difficult to find, unless your Honor 
goes with him yourself." 

'" That is the very reason I will not send him away, and yet I 
believe the Domine is, in truth, in the right, and that there is little 
else to be done." 
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<< Domine ! did Domine advise that ? It is your Honor then, 
who is not willing. I should have sooner thought that his reve- 
rence would have made a preacher of him, or at least a learned 
man ; each one for his own calling ; every one thinks his own 
owl a hawk, and the cudkoo and goldfinch have a different song ; 
here, however, it is the reverse ; but by the way, old Geert has 
requested me to say to your Honor, that the page appeared to be 
as well acquainted with the secret as she was, and that he put 
some questions to her that she was very cautious in answering. 
She begs you will not be angry with her for the liitle she did say, 
and for that she feels as many regrets as she has hairs on her 
head." 

" Well, then, her regrets will not be great," said Van Reede, 
interrupting him, " fbr her periwig has almost all fallen out." 

" In a word, she is very sorry for it," continued Bouke, " and 
it would grieve her extremely, who was so highly esteemed by 
her blessed lady " * 

" Enough, Bouke, it is as if I heard old Geert herself. Well, 
let her in future be more cautious and we will say no more about 
it. But to return to the question, you said I should try to find a 
trusty man to accompany Joan to the wars, did you not?" i 

«* With your Honor's leave, I did, and I say so still." 

<' Well then, a thought strikes me ; I know but one man of 
whose capacity for the office I am satisfied by experience, and 
you are that man." 

" I, sir !" said Bouke, stepping back astonished, " you would 
not wish " 

" That you and no one else should accompany the Jonker on 
his journey as body servant, instructor, squire, pedagogue, censor, 
counsellor, friend — in one word, with power to lead him through 
the world in such a way that he returns home again as sound in 
body and soul as he leaves us." 

" And would your Honor," resumed Bouke, shaking his head 
and wiping away a tear from his eye, " send away from you so 
lightly, your old and faithful Bouke, who has never lefl you for a 
day ? What will Bouke do without your Honor, and your Honor 
without Bouke ? Who will keep your horses clean, try your 
hounds, break your hawks, brush your clothes, set your cherry, 
finch and snipe nets, clean your guns, your " 

<< I feel it all, Bouke, but only think of poor Joan ; you are fond 
of him too." 
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" That I am, I would go through fire for him, but your Honor 
cannot do without me and I cannot " — 

" Only think, Bouke, here you are sleeping away your time ; 
when you get to the army you will certainly feel yourself ten 
years younger." 

'< Well, well, there is some truth in that ; but the truce will not 
last for ever, and I would rather fight agcunst the Spaniards, than 
against others who do not concern me." 

" Towards the end of the truce you will return, and then Joan 
will be old enough to choose for himself what further course he 
will follow." 

" Only think, sir, I who am old and stiff, to keep my eye on 
such a harebrained chap. Unequal dishes make envious eyes. 
The ass and his driver are not of the same opinion. At one time 
he would be after a young girl, then afler half a company of 
musketeers, then afler a handsomo riding horse, then a deer, and 
before I with my old legs could go half the way, he would be 
there, and then I might whistle ; no, it will never do." 

" You speak with so much warmth about it, that I am con- 
firmed in my intention. I assure you that you will like it better 
than you think, and you who are always so ready with your pro- 
verbs should recollect that an old hunter likes the sound of the 
horn. But I will not take you by surprise, nor do we know yet 
what Joan himself would like ; reflect further on it, and to-mor- 
row morning you can tell me your determination. Give me my 
angling rod ; it is too late to go shooting, I will see if there are 
any more carp in the fish pond ; as soon as Joan comes back from 
his sport I must see him." 

The Baron went out, sat down on a large garden bench near 
the fish pond, and threw his line in the water ; his grief prevent- 
ed him, however, from paying any attention to what he was about. 
He held carelessly the cane rod in his hand, and allowed the carp 
to take the bait from his line undisturbed. Afler he had been 
thus sitting for about an hour, Bouke came to tell hi'.n that Joan 
was returned and wished to speak with his Honor. 

Much as the Baron had desired this interview, he now regarded 
it with apprehension, and told Bouke that he was fishing, and that 
Joan must wait till a more convenient opportunity. 

" I will tell him that you have a fishing rod in your hands," 
said Bouke, ** you can't call it fishing.' 

" Eh ! why not ?" 



ti 
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" Does your Honor not see that the line is twisted round the 
float, and is caught in a water lily ? What the deuce b this ?" he 
continued, drawing up the line, '< the hook is eaten off bare ; in 
this way your Honor will not catch much fish." 

** I have no inclination for anything," said Van Reede, angrily 
throwing the fishing rod down on the ground. 

" There is the Jonker himself coming. Shall I take the fish- 
ing rod home ?" 

'< No, yes, yes, though, and let Joan come ; I shall, at any 
rate, have to speak to him," said the Baron, half ashamed at his 
own indecision. 

Bouke went away, and the Baron, uneasy, sat himself down 
and looked before him ; now and then, however, he stole a glance 
at Joan, who approached him at first with a hesitating, and then 
a firm step ; " He is, indeed," thought Van Reede, <' a handsome 
youth ; it would be a pity that nothing better should be made of 
him than a student." 

" Father," said Joan, when he came up to the Baron, "our con- 
versation yesterday has led me to many serious reflections. The 
upshot of them is, that I, now knowing my real position, have no 
right to remain here any longer a useless lounger. I have no 
parents, no relations, no country, nothing that I can call my own," 
here warm tears streamed down his cheeks, " permit me, oh per- 
mit me to go hence and endeavor to obtain these ; in many coun- 
tries they are at war ; allow me to enter the service of some 
foreign power and seek my fortune ; give me your paternal bless- 
ing on my journey, and rest assured that my conduct will never 
disgrace it," and he knelt down before his foster-father. 

Affected to his soul at the noble conduct of the youth. Van 
Reede with loud sobs threw his arms around his neck and pressed 
him in transport to his breast. The more agreeably was the 
Baron affected, as now, that Joan had himself spoken of entering 
the army, there would be no necessity of his making the proposal 
to him. " My blessing and my best wishes," said he, << will al- 
ways accompany you, my son, wherever you go. I am certain 
you will never give me cause to be ashamed of you. But," he 
continued, not wishing to take advantage of Joan's noble impulses, 
" why should you leave us at once, can you not remain with us 
till you are older and better able to make a choice ? or would 
you rather pursue a course of study ? Tell me candidly your 
wishes." 
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" Excuse me, father, under my false name, I neither can nor 
will remain here. I have long enough assumed rights that do 
not belong to me, and my feelings would revolt at being longer 
called the Jonker Von Sonheuvel, and to be known here or at 
Leyden as a foundling or a bastard. Forgive me, father, I am too 
proud, perhaps it is foolish in me, and with time I hope to conquer 
the feeling, but now I cannot bear the thought that I who in this 
whole neighborhood have passed for the heir of Sonheuvel, may 
have the finger pointed at me by the meanest peasant ; I must un- 
der another name seek another country, and there carve out my 
own way to fortune." 

" The Domine and Bouke have judged you aright, my son," 
said the Baron, << I will reflect on your proposal. Cease this con- 
versation now, and let us not like children give ourselves up to 
grief. The dinner bell calls us to table ; come, give me your 
arm, and let us drive away sorrow with a good piece of roast beef 
and a glass of wine." 

The following morning, Bouke was early in the park at his 
usual work ; he had already divided among the hawks their daily 
portion and turned to the pheasants which came clucking to him 
to pick up the bread that he threw to them out of his apron, when 
Ulrica entered the enclosure to share the task with him as was 
her custom. The young girl appeared to have been crying, at 
least her eyes were red and her sweet face looked melancholy. 

" Alas," thought Bouke, " we must howl with the wolves ; who- 
soever toucheth pitch is defiled ; the poor child certainly cries 
to keep us company. Good morning, my lady," he continued 
aloud, ** have you come to look at the young creatures ? see how 
hungry they are, see how they peck, but stop, there are Joanna 
and Ulrica coming, they will want something too." Joanna and 
Ulrica were two young turkeys who alone remained of a large 
brood that had fallen a prey to a fox, and which the children had 
called afler themselves. 

" Oh, Bouke, give me your basket and let me feed these," said 
Ulrica. 

" Gladly," said Bouke. " But how is that," he continued, after 
he had handed her the basket, *^ you are giving everything to 
that guttling Joanna, and your namesake gets almost nothing ?" 

Weeping, Ulrica did not much improve her unequal division, 
returned the basket to Bouke, and covered her face with a comer 
of her apron. 
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^< What is the matter with you, Miss V asked Bouke, ** has 
anything gone wrong, are you not well ?" 

*' It is nothing, Bouke. I was thinking of the little turkey, 
and " here she began to cry again. 

" Well, the little turkey is getting large and fat, and I see no 
reason to be sorry about it." 

*' Yes, but I am crying because it is Joan's turkey, and that 
he promised himself so much pleasure at seeing it grown up, and 
now he will not see it when it is grown up." 

Oh, dear, thought Bouke, she has heard of the difficulty, too. 
"And why will he not?" he asked aloud. 

" Father has told me that Joan is going on a journey, and fa- 
ther and Joan are very much distressed at it, and I am distressed 
too, for who will he now have to play with him, and take care of 
him if he is sick, and keep him company V* 

" I don't know, indeed," said Bouke. " Master wishes that I 
should go with him, but at my time of life that is not so easily 
done." 

Ulrica fixed her eyes upon him, caught his big hand between 
her two little ones, and said, " Why should you not ? Do, Bouke, 
you must go with him ; I shall then feel much happier, and father 
will, too, 1 assure you." 

" You are a little flatterer, Lady Ulrica," said Bouke, " but 
only think, would an old fellow like me suit such a young blood 
as Joan ? it would be like lead and quicksilver ; the owl is not 
wise enough to hear a dog's confession ; but what did the Jonker 
say about it— of his journey I mean ?" 

*> I asked him why he must go away ; he cried and said, ' dear 
Ulrica, it must be so/ kissed and fondled me, and was silent." 

" Hem, hem," thought Bouke, " then perhaps it is not so bad 
that he has to go away, for fire and straw should not be together, 
and the old gentleman would perhaps not like to see " 

" What are you talking to yourself about, Bouke ? are you 
thinking whether you will go with Joan or not? Oh, do go, I 
will love you so much, and then you can remind him to write 
often, for if I do not hear from him I am sure it will kill me." 

" Well, lady, we will see, I will think about it, but " 

" No buts, Bouke, you must go, I will not let you leave me be- 
fore you have promised me you will." 

" Perhaps he may still not go at all," said Bouke, soflly putting 
her away from him and going towards the castle. Joan was 
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Standing on the bridge and next to him was Veltman, who imme- 
diately ran to Bouke, and barking merrily, jumped up to him, 
** Away, back/' said Bouke in a testy tone, '* 1 am not inclined to 
play to-day." 

" Why are you angry with my dog ?" said Joan, coming up, 
" I thought you and he were good friends.** 

" And so we are," said Bouke, " but since yesterday every- 
thing is disagreeable to me, and I take pleasure in nothing. How- 
ever, if you are displeased because I was not .friendly to Velt- 
man, I will ask the poor creature's pardon and play with him all 
day." 

" That is not necessary, Bouke ; you will have time enough to 
do that when I am gone." 

" Is it then positively settled, Jonker ? Do you really intend to 
go away ?" 

"Judge for yourself, Bouke, is it not my duty ?" 

Bouke was silent, and -sighing, stroked down the long hair of 
the dog. " Poor fellow," resumed Joan ; " this morning he was 
out of spirits, and ran constantly by my side, as if he had a pre- 
sentiment that I must leave him." 

" But why not take him with you ? There is game all the 
world over." 

" What can I take with me ?" asked Joan ; " have I anything 
that I can call mine ?" 

" Come, come, Jonker, Veltman is your property ; the Baron 
promised him to you before he was bom, and you have the credit 
of having made him an excellent dog ; at least, I for my part 
would never desire a better." 

" Well, then, Bouke, keep him in remembrance of me, but you 
must take good care •of him." 

" Are you in earnest, Jonker ?" said Bouke, whose eyes filled 
with tears, " you may not give away your shirt, if not certain 
of your coat, says the proverb." 

" T can teach you a better proverb," said Joan ; " who gives 
what he has, is worthy to live." 

" But consider, Jonker, that dog is worth forty crowns, if you 
would sell him." 

" He will do you the more honor, Bouke, but you must think 
of ine when you hunt with him." 

Bouke could stand it no longer. " No, Jonker/' he cried, *^ I 

9 
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will not have the dog, and I will not hunt with him ; I will go 
with you, wherever you go. I cannot leave you." 

" Oh, that is right ; that is right," cried Ulrica, who in the 
meantime had come up to them. " I must kiss you for that ; I 
will run and tell father of it ;" and she hurried to the castle. 
Joan pressed Bouke's hands with warmth, assuring him of his 
gratitude for the kind offer. He made some objection, however, 
to accepting it, asking Bouke if he had sufficiently reflected upon it; 
but the latter, now the ice was broken, began to be more and more 
pleased with the idea of the journey, satisfied his mind with all the 
reasons the Baron had adduced to persuade him, and which he had 
at first opposed so firmly, whilst by the application of appropri- 
ate proverbs, he gave them additional weight. 

They entered the castle in close conversation. In the lower 
passage they met old Frans, who came from the Baron and re- 
quested them to go to him immediately, as his Honor wished to 
speak to them. 

" We will come directly," said Joan ; " wait, I will just go 
and tie up Veltman." 

'< Not to-day," said Bouke ; " Veltman must go with us, and tell 
my master that he is the cause of my going with you." 

" Is that your intention," said Joan, laughing. " Well, then, 
Veltman, up stairs." 

The dog ran quickly up stairs, and almost knocked down old 
Grertrude whom he met. 

" Help, Bouke, help," she cried out, " the dog is loose." 

" Well, if he is, what's the matter ?" asked Joan and Bouke, 
coming up stairs. 

'* What's the matter? why that nasty beast with his dirty paws 
has jumped up against my clean apron. Why is he not chained 
up like Diana, and Juno, and the heaven knows how those other 
heathenish animals are called ? This would not have happened 
when my blessed lady lived. Then no dog might " 

" Don't scold, Geert," said Bouke, " you will soon be rid of 
the dog." 

** Yes, and some other will come in his place ; and you might 
have wiped your feet, too, Bouke, before you came up the marble 
stairs." 

" Leave oflT complaining ; in a fortnight, I shall be travellingi 
and away." 

" Travelling, and where to." 
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" With the Jonker, to America, to Turkey, or the north pole, 
I don't know which ; wherever there is any fighting to be done." 

" Are you joking V asked Geert, turning pale. 

" He is quite in earnest, I assure you," rejoined Joan, <' and I 
promise you a handsome present when I come back." 

" I, too," said Bouke. " I will bring you a fine purse, or a little 
gold padlock which you can put on your mouth, if you can't 
make a better use of it." 

'< Come, none of your nonsense. But stop, I must go and tell 
Domine's wife that you two are going on a journey." 

" Would not the little padlock be very useful just now ?" 
asked Bouke. " Instantly to think of repeating what you have 
heard. But you will miss it ; Domine and his wife, and the 
whole village, know it already." 

" Know it already, and not me ?" rejoined the old woman, 
highly affronted ; " not me, whom my blessed lady trusted in 
everything ; not me, who always knew the news first, even be- 
fore my master?" 

" Yes, when you were at home and master with the army, you 
were the first to know all the news that was going in the kitchen 
and public houses, but don't say too much about the confidbnce 
that was reposed in you, and particularly not," whispered Bouke 
to her, clapping her on the shoulders, " if it concerns a young 
fellow with gilt frogs and cords on his coat. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. Well, good bye, Geert." / 

Gertrude sighed, but made no answer to this mischievous ob- 
servation. 

Joan, Bouke, and Veltman now walked into the dining-room 
where the Baron was sitting near a clear blazing fire in the broad 
chimney-place. Two bottles of hock, with the needful glasses, 
stood before him on the table. Ulrica was seated at her embroi- 
dery, on one of the window-seats, and looked at Bouke as he 
came in with childish gratitude. The Baron ran to his servant, 
shook his hand heartily, and said — 

" This was what I expected from you, Bouke ; now for a 
bumper to your journey." 

The Baron seated himself again in his arm-chair, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that the main point being settled, it would be 
advisable to decide speedily under what commander Joan should 
commence his military education. << There were none," said 
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Van Reede, " who were to be mentioned in the same day with his 
Highness, or with Broos Syinola^ but such and such a one 
among his friends in the Hague would give him information on 
the subject. In the meantime/' he continued, << a young soldier 
needs an equipment, and that costs money ;" and here he threw 
a purse well lined with pistoles on the table. 

" But, father," said Joan, << I shall never be able to return you 
all this money." 

" Who the deuce thinks of your returning it ? I give it you, 
and do not intend to stop there. Recollect," added the Baron, 
soflly, " that Ulrica is in the room." 

" Take it at once, Jonker," said Bouke ; " with empty hands 
it is difficult to catch hawks, and it is hard to comb where there 
is no hair. It is no harm to have room enough even in the mat- 
ter of money." 

<' I would rather have first earned it," answered Joan, putting the 
purse slowly in his pocket. 

At this moment, the clergyman who had been sent for by Van 
Reede, was announced. He walked in with a countenance as 
mournful as if he had heard mass said in his church. He bowed 
himself, without moving a feature, to the Baron, nodded as seriously 
to Joan and the young lady, and seated himself in the chair which 
Bouke pushed to him, heaving deep sighs. 

*' I have sent for you, Domine," said the Baron, " to commu- 
nicate to you sQme news which will interest you. We have 
come to a decision ; it is all settled." 

" Are matters indeed gone so far ?" asked Raesfelt, looking 
round anxiously. He then drew his feet together under his chair, 
laid his open hands upon his widely separated knees, and looked 
before him, slowly shaking his head. 

" Yes, it is all over," resumed the Baron ; " at first it will no 
doubt be the cause of deep sorrow, but better to come at once to 
a manly decision than none at all." 

<' Sorrow will it cause indeed !" answered Raesfelt, without 
changing his position : " sorrow to all who stand up for the truth. 
I have -been afraid of it. Since our good prince (God bless his 
Highness), withdrew his confidence from that artful court-serpent, 
that Uytenbogaert, all that were enemies to the good cause have 
turned to Saint Jan, and from that time forward their influence 
has increased continually ; particularly since their vice-patioUy 
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Buig de Groot,* Saint Jan's assistant, has placed himself at the 
head of the Rotterdam Inquisition !" 

** But in the name of common sense^ Domine," cried out Van 
Reede, afler he had looked for some time at the minister and all 
present with astonishment, breaking out into a loud laugh, " what 
have we to do with Saint Jan or the Inquisition ? Where is your 
mind wandering, man ? Is your pate in the same confusion as 
it was the day before yesterday, and can you not yet conceive 
why I have sent for you ?" 

" I thought," said Raesfelt, somewhat confused, " that you sent 
to inform me that an answer from the States of Holland had al- 
ready been received to the last representation Hugonis Grotii, 
which surpasses all the former in cunning and impudence, and 
is even worse than the pamphlet which he entitled, < The Religion 
of the States of Holland and West Friesland ;' and which is 
particularly directed against my friend and fellow-laborer in the 
Lord's vineyard, the thoroughly learned Sibrandus Lubbertus, 
Franckero. s,s,, Theologia antecessorum, which said Sibrandus 
Lubbertus, however, in an admirable little work, under the 

title, " 

' " No, Domine, no, a hundred times over. Do you think I 
would send for you to tell you church news ? If I want to hear 
that, I would come to you for it." 

" Each one must feed his own cattle," observed Bouke, in a 
kind of parenthesis. 

<< Exactly so," resumed the parson, << navUa de ventis, de tauris 
naarrat araiofy^ but I listen attentively to whatever your Honor 
has to communicate." 

" I should suppose there cannot be much doubt about that, for 
what was the subject of our last conversation ? About what were 
we thinking and reflecting last night ? What has given us so 
much anxiety ?" 

" That is true, too," said Raesfelt, slowly raising himself up, 
and stretching his legs, " but that pamphlet, Lubberto, has driven 
from my thoughts all worldly matters, and allowed me to think 
of nothing but the welfare of our dear church, and the dangers 
which threaten it ; and her interests are superior to any earthly 
consideration, and therefore I " 

i 

* See note. 

t The seaman talks of the storms, the ploughman of the oxen. 
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** You are again getting out of thb road, Domine ; short and 
sweet, then, you must know that I am going, as soon as possible, 
to the Hague, to consult with my friends there as to what service 
it would be most advisable this young man should enter." 

<' Service ! and may I ask with what arms, religious, political, 
or military ?" 

" The Domine will soon guess that," said Bouke, ** when his 
Reverence hears that the Jonker travels under my protection, for 
I am good for little else than a soldier ; however, I shall take 
good care that the Jonker takes up with no Arminian notions." 

" Arminian notions have not yet found their way into other 
countries, Bouke," said the clergyman, " but there are heretics 
there of all descriptions. There are in England, the Episcopa- 
lians ; in Poland, the Gentiles ; in Italy, Spain and France, the 
Papists; and farther, everywhere, the Socinians, Pelagians, 
Arians, Macedonians — " 

Here Van Reede interrupted the clergyman, and begged him 
for once to listen to what he had to say to him. The parson at 
last lent, at least, an apparent attention to what was said to him, 
and the Baron continued without interruption : but when the 
Baron again alluded to his intended journey to the Hague, the 
parson, who had become quite collected, intimated his desire to 
accompany him. He had a number of acquaintances among the 
clergy at the Hague, whom he would be glad to see again ; he 
wanted to see a bookseller respecting the publication of his 
pamphlet on Psalm cxliv. ; and in the third place, he wished 
to avail himself of the opportunity to go to Leyden, and observe 
there how his sons were getting on. 

This request was gladly granted, and the dinner, to which the 
parson remained, drew to a close under a jovial conversation 
about their approaching journey. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

H dit fort poaiment ee dont on rCa que f aire 
St court le grand galop guand il eat 4 aon fait. 

RAcmz, Les Plaideun, 

The journey to the Hague passed off to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. The Baron obtained through the means of his 
friends, letters of introduction to the celebrated warrior, Bethlem 
Gabor,* the Liberator of Transylvania, whose heroic deeds had 
atttracted the attention of all Europe, and had allured to his 
colors many young men of noble houses from Protestant coun- 
tries, anxious to learn the art of war under so valiant a leader. 
Raesfelt had the good fortune to preach in the great church, on 
the first Sunday morning after their arrival in the Hague, the 
opportunity being afforded him by his learned friend, Dr. Lamo- 
tins, and on this occasion the parson of Sonheuvel also enjoyed 
the extraordinary honor of numbering Prince Maurice himself 
among his hearers. From the Hague, the clergyman returned 
home by the way of Leyden ; found there that his son Hendrik 
had become an incorrigible, obstinate Arminian, took him away 
from the high school and placed him with a dealer in precious 
stones in Amsterdam, to learn the business. 

As soon as winter had passed away, and the first days of 
spring made travelling, particularly to a warmer climate, no 
longer a troublesome or unpleasant task, but rather an amuse- 
ment, our two companions in arms set off on their journey. 
The parting was affecting, as the reader may easily suppose, and 
we must leave it to his imagination to picture to himself, how 
the Baron and Joan in vain strove to preserve their composure, 
how Ulrica, melted into tears, gave her brother a thousand fervent 
kisses ; how Raesfelt and Gertrude bestowed on the young 
man a whole treasure of moral lessons ; how Bouke, standing at a 
short distance, wiped now and then a tear from his eye, mutter, 
bg to himself — " people can't tear old paper nor old friends 
asunder, without making a noise." 

* See note. 
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The journey of the brothers ia arms was prosperous. The 
numerous letters which Joan wrote as regularly as possible to 
the friends he had lefl behind him, and none of which we, to 
our regret, have been able to find, spoke of his continued good 
health, of the pleasure he took in the life he led ; of his satisfac- 
tion with his General, and his worthy fellow-soldier ; of his attach- 
ment above all to, and continued remembrance of, the inhabitants 
of SonheuveU These, on their side, deeply felt the loss of two 
members of the family, who had contributed so much to their 
social enjoyment. Ulrica was at first inconsolable ; her sorrow 
became somewhat mitigated by time and the receipt of good 
Bews ; but as she grew in years, the consciousness increased of 
the loneliness of her position. 

The Baron became weary of life, and knew not how to get 
through the long days, since he was deprived of the society to 
which he had been so much accustomed. Formerly, as the voice 
of Bouke woke him from his sleep, he found his clothes well 
brushed, lying on the arm chair next to his bed ; now, he had to 
whistle three or four times before his morning dress was brought 
up to him. Bouke always knew what wine he would take at 
breakfast, his new servant always brought him the wrong brand ; 
with Bouke, while dressing and at breakfast he talked of their 
earlier deeds in arms, his present servant could at best tell him of 
some insignificant piece of slander ; if, formerly, he went out 
walking, if he visited his park, would he fish or hunt, he always 
found everything as it should be ; the animals were fed, the nets 
mended, the hunting-spear rubbed smooth ; now he had to say 
two days beforehand where his inclination might lead him, or 
else he would find the hawks unfit for use, the nets torn, the 
arms rusted. Bouke and Joan knew wherever game was to be 
fi)und, in which field the most partridges had been seen, against 
which tree the deer had whetted his horns ; his new hunting 
companion knew nothing of the neighborhood. At table, the 
merry jokes and shrewd remarks of Joan served as a kind of 
sauce to the m^at ; at present, the sensible, reserved conversation 
of Ulrica, though daily increasing in interest, could not dispel the 
Baron's dissatisfied and peevish temper. 

The consequence of all this was, that Van Reede, to make 
amends for what he had lost, sought new acquaintances among 
his neighbors, many of whom were inveterate drinkers and hun- 
ters> such men as he formerly would have hardly deigned to look 
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at, certainly not to invite to his castle. From this time forward 
the castle of Sonheuvel, where good order and propriety had al- 
ways reigned, became often the scene of wild debauch, which 
sometimes lasted till late in the night, and hereby Van Reede lost' 
much of the high esteem which respectable and polished people 
had entertained towards him. This was, however, a pity, for 
although he now and then experienced the truth of the saying, 
that evil communications corrupt good manners, and occasionally 
allowed himself to be induced to drink too much ; still he re- 
mained mindful of his social as well as paternal duties, and re- 
tained judgment enough to consider his present amusements far 
beneath the innocent enjoyments of earlier days. He even lis- . 
tened patiently to the admonitions which parson Raesfelt some- 
times thought it his duty to give him, and only answered, " Yes, 
Domine, but I cannot pass my time all alone. When Bouke and 
Joan come back, everything will go right again." Sometimes, 
however, when old Greert would raise her song of lamentation, and 
ask what her sainted lady would say at the doings now carrying 
on at the castle, he would get into a passion and threaten her if 
she did not cease her remarks, to take another housekeeper, who 
would not have so much to say. 

In the meantime he saw clearly that the mode of life which 
Ulrica led, was but little suited to a growing up girl or to give . 
her the amusements compatible with her years, and those accom- 
plishments which became one of her birth. He even rejoiced 
that he was not too old to take up his residence at the place where 
the court was held, and assume there again a mode of life and 
habits he had long forgotten. He was looking around him then, 
for an opportunity to place her in a position more suited to her 
station and years, when on this point it occurred to him, that he 
could consult no one better than the Dowager Lady L. G. Van 
Nassau, to whom he had presented himself on his last journey to 
the Hague (and on that occasion he had inquired indirectly for 
Ludwig her page, but learned that he had gone to England with 
an embassy, as clerk or secretary). The Countess offered him 
her assistance, and requested that Ulrica would pay her a visit. 
The Baron gladly accepted the invitation, and the sweet girl quit- 
ted for the first time, not without a beating heart and great anxiety, 
a quiet, simple country life for the busy, glittering residence of 
the court. Van Reede soon received information from the Dow- 
ager, that it would cost but little trouble to put the finishing 

9* 
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hand to Ulrica's education, and to make her in all respects a per- 
fect lady, for that nature had not only abundantly endowed her 
with good sense and beauty, but had given her that which otheis 
had acquired only after long years of experience, a certain innate 
feeling of propriety which taught her when to speak and when to 
be silent ; that threw over all she said or did the appearance of 
great amiability ; that made her behavior easy and free without 
rudeness, reserved and correct without stiffness, a certain some- 
thing, &je ne sais quoiy that b pleasing and lovely, that now, even 
in this age of equality, marks an evident and insuperable distinc- 
tion between a high horn and well educated woman. 

In the same letter the Ck)untess mentioned to the Lord of Son- 
heuvel that his daughter had already a number of suitors attract- 
ed either by her beauty, her good sense, or her wealth ; none had, 
however, yet ventured to declare themselves, so that the Baron 
had only for the present to recommend caution to Ulrica, although 
she (the Ck)untess) was satisfied that, in this respect, the sweet 
girl would not be wanting. Among the pretenders to her hand 
the Lady Van Nassau particularly mentioned a Mr. Mom, who 
was Ambtman of the country between the Maas and the Wael, 
and a man of property, of middle age, and who was held in high 
esteem at court. 

Shortly after the reception of this letter, which caused the good 
Baron all kinds of uneasiness, an old acquaintance arrived most 
unexpectedly at Sonheuvel. It was no other than the vagrant 
and chicken thief, Teun Wezer, sed quantum muUUus ab iUo* 
His hair, which once hung down over his shoulders, was curled 
^p handsomely and covered by a plumed hat, his boorish round- 
about was exchanged for a green cloth jacket, full of tassels and 
cords, he wore a sword by his side, half boots, and rode a hand- 
some horse richly caparisoned. The sparkling eye of .Klaartje, 
Bouke's niece, alone recognized her former sweetheart, and the 
new dress in which she saw him again, contributed not a little to 
increase her esteem for his person ; she was proud even of her 
penetration, for long ago, when every one said that Teun Wezer 
would come to the gallows, she insisted that great injustice was 
done him, and that, on the contrary, he would turn out very well. 

He was now, therefore, not driven away, but received in a very 
friendly manner, particularly when his message was known. He 

* But how much changed from what he had been. 
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came firom the Ambtman Mom (in whose service he had entered 
in consequence of, or after the message which Ludwig had sent 
by him), and sought in the name of his master for the honor of a 
private interview with the Baron. 

The Baron hastened to express his readiness to receive him, and 
the Ambtman soon made his appearance, and asked without much 
circumlocution for the hand of his daughter. His conversation, 
his open and at the same time polished manners, pleased the Lord 
of Sonheuvel as much as the proposal that he made, which had 
many considerations to recommend it and nothing against it, at 
least as far as could then be perceived. He avoided, however, 
at present giving a positive answer, said that his daughter was 
still too young to think of marriage, that he himself had no ob- 
jection to the Ambtman, but on the contrary thought himself 
honored by his offer, but that he, however, in no event would 
marry h^r against her consent. 

The Ambtman was satisfied with this answer, at least he de- 
clared he could not expect a more favorable one, which was in 
&ct the truth ; he withdrew, asking permission to return soon, 
and it was politely permitted ; nothing further, however, grew 
out of this for the present, in consequence of his being compelled 
by political occurrences to pass a considerable time in East 
Friesland. 

In the meantime, the lovely Ulrica had returned to her father. 
Both had for a long time past strongly desirdB to be together 
again, and were once more rejoiced and happy in each other's 
society. Their joy was not a little increased when shortly after- 
wards our two travellers returned to the fatherland afler their 
long absence. If their departure was affecting, their meeting 
again was warm and touching, yet less so than perhaps might 
have been expected, from what has been mentioned in this history 
in relation to its chief personages. Years had transpired ; Joan 
and Ulrica were children no ^longer ; the relationship which had 
existed between them and which Ulrica now also knew rested on 
false grounds, was broken. The Baron, too — and this his adopted 
son soon perceived — was no longer the same; he was still kind and 
well-intentioned, but he had acquired a certain peevishness and 
an air of discontent which before were not usual with him. He 
appeared now to be apprehensive of too close an intimacy be- 
tween the two young people. He took Joan to a number of large 
partieSy gave one feast upon another, but lefl Ulrica as little as 
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possible alone with her former brother. " Bouke/' said the young 
man repeatedly to his old comrade, ** the old gentleman is not the 
same that he used to be. You must not leave him again, it will 
require some management to bring him back to his former state 
of composure and content." 

Neither was Bouke well satisfied, partly because he found his 
master so much changed since he had left him, partly because 
the time hung heavy on his hands, as many of the offices which 
he had formerly filled had passed into the possession of others ; and 
thirdly, because Teun Wezer (to whom the Ambtman had given 
an employ) had married his niece Klaartje during his absence. 
He admitted, however, that Joan did right, after the expiration of 
some time, to return to the army, which he had only lefl on leave 
of absence, and Bouke remained behind to keep his old master 
company. 

Probably the reader will be astonished that I, who in {he latter 
chapters have proceeded at a slow pace, and related apparently 
trifling events in the smallest particulars, should pass so 
lightly over occurrences of more interest ; such, for instance, as 
the courtship of the Ambtman Mom and the return of Joan. I 
even fear that the words which I have adopted as a motto to this 
chapter, will be applied to me, and that I shall be asked a reason 
for my strange conduct in this respect. I would answer, that in 
general it does not depend upon a writer to be brief or prolix, as 
circumstances wbuld appear to require ; that a subject which seem- 
ingly does not demand it, will sometimes claim a difiuse explanation, 
while he may find it not in his power to relate the gravest matters 
and most interesting events in appropriate language, or in the 
necessary order. I would here also observe, that what I have 
omitted, has been passed by in order to avoid the necessity of saying 
the same thing twice, as in the continuation of this history the 
subject will be introduced again. We will, therefore, dismiss 
the years which transpired, till we resume the thread of our story 
without further observation, only requesting the reader, that he 
may better understand what follows, to cast his eye with us on 
the situation of the Netherlands towards the close of the twelve 
years* truce. 

Since the triumph of the, so calling itself, true church over 
the Remonstrants had been decided, Prince Maurice had reached 
the zenith of his power and greatness. His great experience, 
his invincible resolution, his excellent judgment, and his unsur- 
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passed skill as commander of the army, had long made him the 
dread of his enemies, the pride of his own people, the wonder of 
Europe, and an example to all soldiers. Perhaps he would have 
been considered more eminent as a statesman, had not William 
THE First been his father. But spite of the comparison, which 
was sometimes involuntarily made in favor of the latter, the in- 
fluence which the growing wealth and power of the United 
Provinces gave them in the political position of Europe, attested 
the high claims of Maurice to superiority in that character also. 
And though, until later years, the path which his policy led him 
to follow, was obstructed by the obstacles placed in his way by the 
able, though unyielding Oldenbamevelt, yet the fall of the latter, 
and his partisans, left the Stadtholder an almost unlimited power 
in his own government, over seven provinces. It does not come 
within the bounds of our task to pass judgment on the legality of 
this power, or of the measures to which he resorted to obtain it. 
We must however observe, and it will appear from the continu- 
ation of this history, that the victorious contra-Remonstrants 
repaid the vexations and oppressions they had experienced from 
their opponents, in a violent and certainly not very Christian-like 
manner. Throughout the whole territory of the Netherlands, 
whoever was a Remonstrant was subjected to the hardest and 
most grievous treatment. The leaders of the defeated party were 
banished, imprisoned, or compelled to pay heavy penalties ; the 
pastors of their churches were displaced, and reduced to poVerty, 
the laity were driven from all posts of honor or profit. 

It will not appear strange, therefore, that many of them, f m- 
bittered by thjs persecution, and confirmed in their belief, placed 
themselves in opposition to what, in their eyes, appeared an 
unjust government, and resorted to all means, even such as were 
hardly justifiable, to relieve their oppressed but numerous fellow- 
suflTerers from the yoke of synodal tyranny ; yes, even sought in 
furtherance of their object, the gold of France and Spain, and 
the assistance of the Roman Catholics. 

The truce with Spain was, in the meantime, drawing to a close, 
and although, that power had lost all hope of attacking the 
Netherlands, at a time when the two parties were equally power- 
ful and disinclined to a settlement, it continued, notwithstanding, 
to fan the embers of discord and rebellion ; nor did it omit, by 
promises and presents, to induce all who secretly adhered to 
the creed of the Remonstrants, to oppose the Prince's govern- 
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ment. Fortunately, however, for the Netherlands, and for the 
honor of the nation, there were but few, eren amid the op- 
pressed party, who lent an ear to these allurements, or merited 
the names of traitors to their country. 

After this short review, we leave it to the reader to determine 
to which class the two speakers belonged, whom, at the com- 
mencement of the following chapter, we bring upon the stage. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Der papen-kist is leegh, 
Syn krijga-volek blijft vernjoaekt : sijn ttigael aehierweegh. 

Terurijl was Spinola am gelt bela&n te hoof 

Hy leende hier op borgh en daar op goot geloof, — ^Vondel. 

His soldiers weakened, and his drafts unpaid, 
The papist's chest no longer lends him aid. 

Spinola, hard pressed for money, had it; 

He borrowed here on bond, and there on credit 

In the environs of the delightfully situated Tiel) and along the 
borders of the dark Waal, a cheerful piece of woodland stretches 
itself out, which presents many diversified, but all very delightful 
prospects. The enjoyment, however, of natural objects did not 
seem the purpose of two persons who visited it on a fine May even- 
ing, at which period we resume our history. Neither the vernal 
song of the warbling birds, nor the charming sight of the sweet, 
blooming orchards, nor even the majestic river, whose waters 
rolled onwards at the foot of the heavy dyke over which the wood 
had spread itself, seemed to occupy their attention. From the 
bank on which they had seated themselves under the shadow of 
a large linden tree, they fixed their eyes immovably on a ferry 
boat, which, against wind and current, slowly made its way from 
the opposite side. 

" I know not," said one of them, " if it comes from the reflec- 
tion of the sun in the water, or from the distance, or from a de- 
fect in my eyesight, but I cannot yet discern any of those who 
are crossing over." • 

The person who spoke these words was a man of middle age, 
corpfilent, with high shoulders and a greyish beard and hair. 
He wore a new silk mantle over a hunting dress, the original 
green color of which was faded, and the once gilt lace on which 
had turned black. His companion was smaller, but of a neater 
figure, and handsomely dressed in black ; the expressive glance of 
hii eye, the grace and activity of his movements, and the care 
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with which his hair and beard were combed and perfumed, gaye 
him still a youthful appearance, but a few wrinkles which showed 
themselves on his forehead, told the attentive observer that the 
Ambtman of the country between the Maas and the Waal (it was 
he) had passed the first years of his youth. 

" It is certainly disagreeable to be obliged to wait," said he, 
" when the time passes, as ours does, in painful uncertainty." 

" Come, come," resumed the one who had first spoken, " if 
you lose your courage I don't know what will become of your 
humble servant, who at any rate is the worse off of the two." 

" You at least will not lose your courage, my dear Botbergen," 
said Mom. 

" No," he replied, " but what avails that, when " 

<< I did not mean that," said the Ambtman, interrupting him, 
" one cannot lose what one never possessed." 

" What, the d — 1 !" cried Botbergen, putting his hand on the 
hilt of his sword. *^ If any other than Jacobus Mom had offered 
me such an insult." 

" But luckily for you, it is Jacobus Mom, and no other," said 
he ; " now don't look so fierce, you know I care nothing for your 
pranks, rather tell me why you think you would be worse off 
than L" 

<< How stupid that you do not perceive it ! Jacobus Mom, pow- 
erful and respected through Maas and Waal, and who is on the 
point of marrying the most beautiful and richest girl in the neigh- 
borhood, who, if the attempt succeeds, will become, perhaps, 
Stadtholder of the whole province, and who, if it fails, will find 
some means of saving himself, can he feel the same anxiety 
which Elbert Van Botbergen does, who in case of success will 
probably be rewarded by some miserable office, perhaps with no- 
thing more than a < Grod reward you,' and should matters go 
wrong, may be made a head shorter." 

" Fool," said Mom, " for that very reason would your fate be 
better than mine ; you have nothing to lose, while I risk much ; 
however, my marriage is very far from being so certain, my credit 
has for some time past sunk very perceptibly, and if no money 
comes to day from Grobbendonck, I give up the attempt ; but look, 
Elbert, has not Teun Wezer two strange passengers on board ?" 

" Your sight is sharper than mine," answered Botbergen, " my 
sight is not sufficiently practised to distinguish at such a distance 
natives from strangersJ 



99 
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'< That is true, I recollect to have heard that in hattle you never 
assailed an enemy for fear, through misconception, of injuring a 
friend." 

" You appear to take pleasure to-day in insulting me," an- 
swered Botbergen, " but I consider it beneath my notice." 

" Indeed, you used to be famous at quick answers. But I 

recognize now one of the passengers ; it is Gerard Preys, and the 
'Other is Leendert Leendertz ; but who is the third, who sits next 
to the ferryman ?" 

" Why," said Botbergen, " how can you recognize a chap who 
wears a hat with such a broad brim, and is wrapped up in a 
cloak ; look, now he stands up. Who \he deuce can that long 
fellow be ? He looks like the king in a game of skittles." 

<< We shall now at last learn how matters stand," said Mom, 
getting up; " but let us go towards the town and receive the new 
comers. In truth, I hardly know what news it would be most 
agreeable they should bring me." 

" For shame !" said Botbergen, " would you draw back now ; 
now that you have gone so far ? But I guess the cause ; you 
will not distress your young wife by inviting the enemy to come 
and assist you to keep the honey-moon." 

<' That would not copcern me much, but my marriage must 
take place before hostilities commence; or else, it speaks for 
itself — there will be an end to it." 

" You will have to make haste, then." 

" Yes, and the worst is, that the young lady, I perceive, has 
taken a dislike to me, the cause of which I do not know, but be- 
lieve to be a certain chap, a fine young fellow, who was brought 
up with her, and who has probably taken with him the heart of 
the sweet girl to the Palatine, where he, I believe, at present 



is." 



''Indeed, and how long is it, since she has seen him ?" 
" It must be about two years since," answered Mom. '' He 
went away, I believe, in '19." 

" Oh ! I understemd it now, and I can easily conceive that a 
comparison between her handsome playmate and a respectable 
gentleman like the Ambtman Mom, would never turn out. in favor 
of the latter. However, the girl may perhaps be cured of her 
love ; in the first place we have the absence of the lover on our 
side, and that is a good deal, and then, in the second plao o 
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what is the fellow's name ? I most probably know him, as I 
once fought under that mock King Frederick."* 

** Carried arms, you mean, for as to fighting, I can never be- 
lieve that of you. The youth's real name is still unknown to 
me, but if I am rightly informed, he is of Spanish descent. The 
Baron Van Sonheuvel, however, caused his name to be entered 
on the muster-roll as Joan Van Craeihorst, and I believe it b his 
intention to bequeath him the estate contiguous to Sonheuvel." 

*^ Joan Van Craeihorst. Oh ! I know him very well, and in- 
deed you have reason fi)r your fears. He is a fine handsome 
fellow, rather hasty and passionate. I had a serious quarrel with 
him, for we served in the same company." 

" Ah ! then that is probably the reason that you left the army 
in such haste, and returned home," said Mom, ironically. 

'' Yes, I wounded him, as I thought mortally, and for that 
reason I escaped, to avoid the punishment for duelling — ^but this 
is between ourselves." 

" Of course," said Mom, << and I would even advise you to 
keep it entirely to yourself, lest some one should give you the 

lie to your face ^but that is immaterial. You have then an 

old dislike to the Jonker." 

<' Certainly," answered Botbergen, " and if I can do him an 
injury, I will not neglect it." 

"Excellent! thus, then, that little circumstance concerning 
your quarrel, introduced adroitly " 

" That was what I, in the second place, was about to observe," 
said Botbergen, " a little slander, and the slandered person absent; 
we may do a good deal with that." 

Whilst thus conversing they had left the wood, and having 
entered the town, stopped at the door of a citizen's house, which 
they entered. In the shop, an aged man was sitting, with a pair 
of spectacles on the tip of his nose, a grey cap on his head, 
plainly dressed, and a small Bible lying near him. This man 
was a cabinet-maker, as the furniture around him indicated. He 
was busy planing a piece of nut wood, lightening the labor by 
singing psalms in a hollow voice. When the two gentlemen 
came in, he lifted the spectacles from his nose, just looked up 
without ceasing his work or his singing, and quickly turned his 
eyes again to the plank he had before him. 

* See note. 
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** Is the back room empty, Klaas Meinertz V* was the question 
pat to him by the Ambtman. 

The old man nodded affirmatively, without looking up. 

'< And you have been told that I must speak to some acquaint- 
ances. Do you know the pass-word ?" 

The cabinet-maker answered these questions as before, without 
stopping hb work. 

M Would one not suppose," observed Mom, as soon as he found 
himself alone in the back room with Botbergen, " that this same 
Klaas Meinertz is the most stupid, simple ass ever seen ? and yet 
there is probably no one who better understands how to keep a 
conspiracy going. It is now sixteen years since he has served 
the Spaniards as a spy, always indefatigable, and without being 
discovered." 

« I can easily believe that," said Botbergen, '< for the Ambtman 
of Maas and Waal was in the secret, and let him go his way un- 
molested. However, we shall have to keep a watchful eye on 
this Meinertz ; he serves the Spaniards, it is true, but only for 
money, and for money he would be as ready to betray them." 

^' We shall have to watch just as much the doings of Teun 
Wezer, of Daen Duyfs, of Eyndhoats ; yes, of you yourself, 
Elbert. Is not the improvement of your fortune, your only ob- 
ject in desiring to injure the States ?" 

^' You are too severe," said Botbergen. " If what you 
say is true, you had better tak^ more care not to insult by such 
observations one who holds your life in his hands." 

Mom felt the force of this argument, and to make amends for 
his late sallies assumed a more friendly tone. " Come, Elbert," 
he said, " don't get angry ; we have not much cause to reproach 
each other. I myself am very willing to acknowledge that if any 
chance remained to me of restoring my ruined fortune in the ser- 
vice of my country I would not call on the Spaniards." 

He had scarcely said these words, when the cabinet-maker 
walked in and intimated in his usual mysterious manner that 
there was some one at the door, who wished to speak with his 
Honor. 

" Is he one of those we expect ?" asked Mom. 

" He knows the watch-word," answered Meinertz, shruggmg 
up his shoulders. 

** It must be then Preys or Leendertz. Let him come in." 

The old man withdrew, but did not soon return. 
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** Why do they loiter ?" cried Mom, walking impatiently up 
and down the room. '* Elbert, go and see what keeps them." 
Botbergen opened the door. 

** Pax voMseum,"* said a tall, dark figure which entered. 

'< What the devil !" cried the two noblemen, stepping back as- 
tonished, and putting their hands on the hilts of their swords. 

'< Alas ! Saint Jan is dead," said the unknown, softly. 

" But all hope is not yet fled," answered Mom in the same 
tone, "that .is all perfectly right; but to whom am I speaking?" 

" Have I the honor to see before me the future Stadtholder of 
Crelderland," asked the stranger, humbly bowing. 

" That will greatly depend on the news I am expecting to-day," 
answered the Ambtman, " but to come to the point, who are you ?" 

" His Highness, the Prince Cardinal sends me to your Honor 
to speak with you upon important business ; I am his confidant, 
his confessor." 

" His Highness greatly honors us," rejoined Mom, " be seated, 
Reverend Father, you are probably fatigued with your journey. 
What refreshments will you take ? Meinertz !" 

" Meinertz is gone out," said the Confessor, " I have sent him 
on some errands, but he will soon be back ; in the meantime do 
not trouble yourself about me, patds mew est utfaeiam vohaUatem 
ejus qtd me misU,"'f 

" Yes, but," said Mom, somewhat astonished, turning to Botber- 
gen, " if Preys and Leendertz should come — " 

" They will not come at present," resumed the spiritual gen- 
tleman, ** I have sent them away too. The Master Van Botber- 
gen will be so good as to go out and take care that no one comes 
to disturb the conversation I must have with your Honor." 

Astonished at the commanding tone which the stranger assumed, 
Botbei^n and Mom looked at each other undecided what to do. 

" I think," said the latter, after a short silence, " that the Mas- 
ter Van Botbergen might remain here ; fix»n him, at least, I have 
no secrets." 

** But I have," said the unknown, " I never confide in any others 
than those whom circumstances compel me to trust, and if I take 
the trouble to come from Brussels to speak to the Ambtman Mom 
alone) then he should, I think, take the trouble to prevent our con- 

^ Peace be with you. 

t My bread is that I do the will of him that sent me. 
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▼eraalion being disturbed ; besides," he added, seeing that Elbert 
continued standing, '< I can assure the Master Von Botbergen, 
that if my negotiations with the Ambtman succeed, as I hope 
they will, the result of our consultation shall be made known as 
speedily as possible to him, as well as to all the other pious ser- 
vants of his Catholic Majesty here." 

" Well, go then, Botbergen," said Mom, " and leave me alone 
with the reverend father." 

Botbergen obeyed ; " What will become now of our poor Ambt- 
man," thought he to himself; " he imagined he was to be the 
leader of the whole plot, and here, all of a sudden, a Spanish monk 
appears among us, and makes us dance to his music." 

'' Shall I," said Mom, as soon as his companion had left the 
room, " now be informed, father, of the causes which have con- 
ferred upon me the honor of your visit?" 

*^ I should think," answered the monk, " that you may easily 
suppose what those are. You sent Preys and Leendertz to Grob- 
bendonck ; he having no power to treat with them, referred them 
to the Archduke, and as his Highness was indisposed, I was or- 
dered to receive your emissaries. From what I learned from 
them, I conceived that it was necessary, as well for the interest of 
the good cause as for yours, that I should come here in person, 
and here I am ready to answer all your questions and remove all 
difficulties." 

'' I have only one question to put to you," said Mom, " do you 
bring money with you ?" 

" The servants of our Holy Church," answered the Confessor, 
humbly crossing his arms over his breast, " are not accustomed 
to load themselves with the treasures of this world, mindful of 
the text, noUte possidere aurum, neque argentum, neque pecuniam in 
tonis ve^tris."* 

^* Then I need no longer listen to you," said Mom, turning his 
back to him in a passion. 

" Farewell, father, a pleasant journey to Brussels, and make my 
respects to the Archduke," said the Ambtman, moving to go.away. 

" Stop, you fool," said the Pater, holding him back with a firm 
hand, '^ you have advanced too far to go back ; what other choice 
is left you than that between the Stadtholdership of Grelderland 
and a scaftbld in the Hague ?" 

* Ctny no gold, nor silver, nor money in your girdles. 
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« Do you threaten me V asked Mom, angrily. '' Go back to 
him who sent you, or I will have you hung as an enemy to the 
State before the year is a day older." 

^* Are matters settled here so speedily 1" asked the monk laugh- 
ing. " Then you really put to shame the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition. Come, come, Ambtman, you will not go to such 
extremes ; why it only requires a word from me and you ac- 
company me to the place of execution ; true it is I should be 
hanged and you beheaded, that is no more than right, and a pri- 
vilege which justly belongs to you ; but what would your future 
bride then say V* he added, regarding him with a sharp, pene- 
trating look. 

'* There are no proofs in existence of my intentions," said 
Mom peevishly, seating himself. 

'' Not ! and your correspondence with Grobbendonck and Lud- 
wig, which has been carried on for so many years, and the materi- 
als of which are at my disposal ; and the confessions which the 
pious Klaas Meinertz, the honorable Teun Wezer and the estimable 
Elbert Van Botbergen, and so many more would make whenever 
it were required by me, without rack or torture, do you count 
these for nothing 1 Were there nothing more than the conversa- 
tion that you are now holding with me, and even in a place of 
which you yourself do not know the dangers ; your fate is in my 
hands, noble sir, and Pater Eugenic, of the order Jesu, has not 
come here all the way from Brussels on a fool's errand, or, which 
would be still worse, to look down from an eminence on the 
market-place at Tiel." 

These words were spoken by the Jesuit, whom my readers will 
long since have recognized, in a slow determined tone, occasion- 
ally stopping and casting a piercing look at the nobleman, to ob- 
serve the impression which his observations made on. him. The 
Ambtman appeared to be entirely dumbfoundered by the superior 
energy of the emissary ; he remained sitting without making any 
answer, and looked dissatisfied before him. The Jesuit seat^ 
himself by his side, took his hand in a friendly manner, which 
Mom neither gave nor withdrew, and continued : 

" Come, noble sir, take courage. I would rather see you angry 
and passionate as you were just now, than depressed and cast 
down as you are at present. Let us forget our foolish quarrel, or 
what shall I call it ? and talk with one another like sensible men. 
Would yoU| after having so long labored for his illustrious 
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Catholic Majesty, at once leave the good cause without any good 
reason?" 

" It is not I who leave it," answered Mom, << it is the Arch- 
duke and Spinola, who leave me to my own resources. What 
can I do, were I ever so willing, without money, to promote the 
views of his Catholic Majesty ?" 

'' There will be money and offices in abundance," said Euge- 
nic, " as soon as matters are decided." 

^' Yes, we must first give it to Spain, and then Spain will give 
it back again," said Mom bitterly, " is it not so ? I know the sit- 
uation in which you are placed, your military chest is empty, 
Spinola embarrassed, and the holy orders are, as usual, not very 
Uberal." 

** There is perhaps some truth in that," answered the Jesuit, 
always with the same composure, " but do you know the chief 
reason why they do not send you money ? they only half trust 
you." 

Mom pushed his chair a short distance backward, and looked 
at the Jesuit with astonishment. " Now I believe. Pater, that you 
hr the first time in your life are sincere." 

" That I am, for as the worthy Fonseca justly observes, we 
must always be sincere, when we have no interest in telling a lie. 
As I said, Don Ambrosio Spinola and Don Liouis de Velasco, two 
rough open-hearted soldiers, who are perfectly ignorant of every- 
thing relating to politics, mistrust you, and think because you mis- 
lead the States, you may likewise mislead the Spaniards, and 
therefore, to be plain with you, they will not send you any money." 

'< And therefore, to be plain with you, I will not assist you ; I 
repeat it, without money I cannot satisfy the confederates, and I 
shall not make advances." 

"You are perfectly right," rejoined the son of Loyola, "but 
to speak of something else. May I hand you this writing ?" 

Saying this he drew a parchment from his bosom and handed 
it to the Ambtman, who opened it with cool indifference and read 
it through. It contained the appointment of Jacob Mom, &c., as 
Stadtholder of Gelderland in the name of his Catholic Majesty, 
and was signed by the Archduke and sealed with his seal. 

" Well," said the Jesuit, " that is something more than a pro- 
mise, is it not ?" 

** It is much less," answered Mom drily, " the Archduke di- 
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vides the hide before the beast is killed, and will not even furnish 
the money to buy arms to destroy it." 

" Arms shall be furnished you in abundance," resumed Euge- 
nie, " for that I will be security." 

" But able assistants, on whom I can depend," continued Mom, 
" for alone — " 

" Preys, Leendertz, and Eyndhoats, are, induced by promises 
of money and office, ready to risk everything in the good cause ; 
Botbergen depends upon you. Slatius, Groenhovius and their Ar- 
minians are, from vengeance and hatred alone, perfectly willing to 
join us ; the Anabaptists, who are not allowed to fight, have assured 
us of pecuniary support; Grobbendonck's companies have received 
orders as soon as the truce is ended to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to support us," and, he added slowly and sofUy, " Prince 
Hendrik Frederick — ^"* 

" He is not with us, though ?" asked the Ambtman, hastily in- 
terrupting him. 

"Not exactly," answered Eugenie, with an ironical smile, '<but 
he works indirectly in our favor. Through the kindness which 
he has hitherto shown the oppressed Remonstrants, through the 
erroneous view of things, which Ludwig who deceives him be- 
fore his face, has led him to take, through the coolness which has 
arisen between him and his brother, the eyes of all the discon- 
tented in . Holland are turned towards him ; of the latter fact 
Maurice is well aware, and the moment has arrived when frater- 
nal discord and internal dissensions assisting the designs of Spain, 
will place it in our power to overcome all other difficulties." 

" You tell me much and remarkable news," said Mom, " but 
still you do not remove my chief difficulty. How can I put my 
plan in execution here without — " 

" That is the very reason why J came here," rejoined Eugenic, 
" I, who for twenty -five long years, have shrunk from no trouble, 
no sacrifice, to attain the noble object which I have sworn to attain; 
I, who during all that time, in council and in deeds, with pen and 
sword, with gold and cunning, have served the good cause ; I, who 
have kept up or excited all the dissensions which have arisen 
here ; I, without whom no conspiracy, attacks nor confederacy 
w<ere thought of, encouraged or continued ; I, who put the weapon 
into the hands of Panne and Micault ; I, who killed the Count Van 

* See note. 
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Falokestein and his two children, who caused Ludwig to pry 
into State secrets, who instigated city guards, preachers and 
aristocrats to mutiny and discord ; who, in a word, used every 
exertion to turn this country upside down, I will, in this instance 
too, direct and carry into execution the noble project you have 
commenced. This night, even (for other matters require my 
presence in Bois le Due and the Hague before the close of the 
truce), this night even a considerable body of conspirators, 
warned and called together by me, will assemble in this house. 
Here will come together friends of Spain, Rome, Arminians, 
Mennonites, and even orthodox Protestants. Means will be de- 
vised to attain our end, and as to the execution I will take all the 
trouble, you shall have the honor. I have said it, and now it is 
for you to decide whether you will place yourself at the head of 
this band, or deliver them up and yourself with them to the sword 
of the executioner." 

More persuaded than convinced by the words of the Jesuit, the 
Ambtman conceived nevertheless that he had no other resource 
than to accept the proposal » " In Grod's name," he said, holding 
out his hand to him, " the die is cast, and I give myself up to 
your guidance." 

" You do well," said EugeiHo, " and you will not regret your 
choice ; in the meantime, what I have first to ask of you is, to 
keep our conversation secret except from Preys and Leendertz, 
with whom I came here, they alone and Botbergen know my po- 
sition, so does Klaas Meinertz, though he is an old acquaintance 
and the channel through which I always obtained intelligence ; 
to all the rest I am Van Dyk, an inhabitant of Bois le Due." 

At this moment Botbergen ran into the room, " Here b the 
waiting-maid of the Lady Van Sonheuvel, who desires to speak 
to the Ambtman." 

" The waiting-maid of the lady," cried Mom, astonished, "nnd 
how did she know } was here ?" 

'' She knew more than that, for when I asked her what she did 
here, she answered, * the wind turns to the south-west.' " 

** There must be some treason here," cried Mom, *^ but we 
will immediately — " 

'' Be calm," said the Jesuit, holding him back, ** Magdalena is 
one of us." 

** She one of us !" repeated the Ambtman, amazed, ** stranger 
and stranger still ; I perceive clearly that I, though the chief 

10 
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spirator, do no more than deal the cards '" here he looked at Eu- 
genio with much meaning. 

<' Well, if she is one of us," resumed Botbergen, " I suppose 
she may come in." 

<< Undoubtedly," said Mom, " she has perhaps a message for 
me from her mistress." 

" Who, at any rate, is not one of us," said Elbert, smiling, " if 
she only becomes your's, you may be well satisfied ;" saying this 
he left the room. 

He returned in a few moments with the waiting-maid of the 
Lady Van Sonheuvel, a tall, respectably but plainly dressed fe^ 
male, whose features, though faded, showed that in her youth she 
had been remarkably handsome. The infirmities of advanced 
age preventing old Grertrude from longer performing her duties, 
Magdalen a, on the recommendation of Klaas Meinertz, who num- 
bered the Baron Van Sonheuvel among his customers, was en- 
gaged at the castle to take her place, and she had, by the ability 
with which she directed the house-keeping, and by the propriety 
of her conduct, obtained the esteem of the Baron and the confi- 
dence of his daughter. 

<< Good morning, Magdalena," said Mom, as soon as she came 
.in, <' I hope you bring me good news. Are all well at the cas- 
tie, your master, and the young lady ?" 

" Both are perfectly well, sir," answered the waiting. woman. 
" My lady has given me permission to pay a visit to my uncle, 
Elaas Meinertz, as the gardener had to come to Tiel to buy some 
articles he wanted ; and my master, the Baron, directed me to 
inquire after the health of your Honor, and, at the same time, to 
ask you if you would pay him a visit to-morrow afternoon. 
There is to be'a great game at skittles."* 

" My humble greetings to the worthy Baron, and be so good 
as to say to him, that it does not require a game of skittles to 
attract me to Sonheuvel. And," he added, offering her a piece 
of gold, " above all, do not forget, dear Magdalena, to recommend 
me to the favor to your lovely mistress." 

" I thank you," said the waiting. woman. " The Baron Van 
Sonheuvel alone has the right to pay me for my services ; to 
others I give them without reward." Saying this, she rejected 
the money with an air of pride ; but, at Uie same moment, she 

^ See note 
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discovpred the Jesuit, who, on her entrance, had retreated back- 
wards, and she uttered a scream. 

<< What is the matter ? What affects you ?" cried Mom and 
Botbergen, with one accord. 

** You were perhaps not informed of my presence in this dwel- 
ling ?" asked Eugenic, coming forward. 

** No," answered Magdalena, with a faltering voice, '' my un- 
cle, whom I met in the street, only told me that I should see the 
Ambtman here, and'gave me the watchword." 

" A watchword !" said the Ambtman, who was curious to know 
how fiir the waiting-woman of Ulrica was implicated in the con- 
spiracy. " And how did you come to think that a watchword 
was necessary to speak to me ?" 

" Because I know you, Stadtholder of Gelderland," answered 
Magdalena, proudly raising her head ; " because your intentions 
and plans are known to me ; and because I am convinced that the 
reverend Pater Eugenic would not expose himself to any risk 
without having taken the necessary precautions. Fear, however, 
nothing from me," continued she, holding out her hand to the 
astoni^ed Ambtman, "where I can and may, I will be your 
friend and helper, and of all who, for the sake of our holy Mother 
Church, risk their lives and fortunes. I greet you, gentlemen, 
and you, too, Pater ; you have, probably, no commands for me ?" 
she asked, looking at the latter with a proud and somewhat con- 
temptuous glance. 

" Magdalena," said the Jesuit, while a cloud of sorrow or feel- 
ing came over his stem, yellow features, "must we, after a 
separation of twenty-five years ? — but you are in the right, this 
is not a fit place." 

" Farewell, Pater Eugenic !" repeated Magdalena, and left the 
room. 

" Hang me if I can comprehend all this," said Elbert, as soon 
as she was gone. 

" I am petrified !" said Mom. " Will you please to give us 
the solution of this riddle, too, Pater ?" 

" My name is Van Dyk," said Eugenic, coolly, " and I am a 
banished Remonstrant, living at Bois le Due ; for, if my sight does 
not deceive me, I see, at the end of the street, Elaas Meinertz 
coming with two Arminians." 

"Exactly," said Botbergen, placing himself next to him at the 
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window ; " those are two strangers who have just arrive<^ at the 
Golden Stork, but I did not know that they were Arminians/' 

" All turns out as I wished," resumed the Jesuit ; and, draw- 
ing ] ibert gently to him, he whispered in his ear, " The Arch- 
duke has appropriated a company to you, and two hundred guil- 
ders as a present. But stay down stairs for the present, and 
take care that Preys and Leendertz don't come up and disturb 
us while we are busy with these two heretics. Elaas Meinertz 
will give you some Rhenish wine. The fellow has an excellent 
cellar." 

'<At your service. Pater — ^Van Dyk,*' said Botbergen, and 
withdrew. 

" And what must be done now ?" asked Mom, who, again half- 
dissatisfied, and with evident uneasiness, had thrown himself in a 
chair. 

" Let me go my way, Sir Stadtholder, and confirm all I say. 
We must now bring over to our side two leaders of the malcon- 
tents. One of them you must already know, by name, at least. 
He ia the son of the clergyman at Sonheuvel — Hendrick Raes- 
felt." 

'' I have heard speak of him," said Mom ; ** but be careful not 
to expose me to the unpleasant consequences which would follow 
a recognition." 

'< Here are the two gentlemen firom the Golden Stork," said 
Klaas Meinertz, poking his nose into the half-opened door. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

JIfaar gy, die hier het tooord voert m *t goxantsehap, 
Wie Myt ge 7 

Bixj>ERDYK, Floris de in/fde 

But thou, who art the speaker of the embassy. 
Who art thou ? 

The two new comers, who now, by permission of the Arabt- 
man, entered the chamber, exhibited, in their external appear- 
ance, the nrK>st perfect contrast. The one was a heavy, thick 
man, with a vulgar, stupid, ugly face ; a great red nose, which, 
being adorned with numerous pimples and excrescences, showed 
clearly that brandy was often resorted to by the pious man when 
he sought to drown his cares. His dress was torn and poor, 
and it was evident had not been made for his body. His big 
coarse hands and feet seemed rather suited to work up heavy 
clay or tread turf than for appropriate gestures from the pulpit. 
His hoarse, unharmonious voice resembled more that of a street- 
crier than a clergyman, and his tottering steps betrayed rather 
a servant of Bacchus than a moral-preacher. It is unknown to 
us whether the host of the Golden Stork had not, on this occasion, 
praised his wine to him too highly, but certain it is that he en- 
tered the chamber to which Meinertz led him, with faltering step, 
and stuttered out his morning greeting. 

His companion was a tali, handsome young man, with fine, 
light hair, dark expressive eyes, and manly features, somewhat 
bronzed by the sun. He had on a yellow leather travelling. jacket, 
fastened with small copper buttons, and a hanger by his side, 
which hung on a broad green bandoleer ; a hat without plume, 
a pair of dusty half-boots, and broad cavalry gloves, all seemed 
rather to announce the cavalier than a preacher. He walked in 
with an open countenance and easy bearing, half drawn along by 
his older travelling companion, who introduced him to Van Dyk, 
for he only knew Eugenic by that name, in the following words, 

ErudiUssime vir, Domine Van Dyk ; vel melius Ah. Aggere ! 

I am your humble servant, hunUmmtis serous. Great things will 
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be brought about in Israel by your Honor. I have the honor to 
present to you here — virum, juvenem egregium, magno mgenio vel 
magtu ingenii, for we may say both tette Getardo Joanne, viro 
celeberrimOf an excellent young man. Mr., what is his name, 
Vander Hummes, or some such name, sed nominum vana curiosi- 
ias, Sufficiatj that he is the phcenix of all travelling companions, 
nee minus bonus poUUor. Ha ! ha ! Landlord, a glass of butter- 
milk with a drop of brandy in it." 

After this delightful specimen of eloquence, Groenhovius (this 
was the name of the preacher) let his travelling companion loose, 
nodded again to Meinertz, as if he expected he would bring him 
what he had asked for, sat himself down in an arm-chair, folded 
his hands together over his stomach, and looked at the company 
with his mouth wide open. 

" What must we do with this drunken fool ?" asked Mom of 
Eugenio, half aloud. 

" Let him sleep till he gets sober. Here, at least, he can do 
no harm, if he should talk too much." 

"Have you, sir, been long troubled with that drunkard?" 
asked Mom politely, turning to the young man, who looked some- 
what ashamed of his companion. 

" This morning I overtook him on the road from Nymwegen. 
He requested me to allow him to travel in my company, and 
would not let me go till I had stopped at the Golden Stork and 
taken a parting glass with him. You are, I presume, the Ambt- 
man Mom, by whose order I came here ?" 

" That is to say," said Mom, looking sideways at Eugenio, 
" by my order — ^yes, in a certain sense. In fact, my friend Van 
Dyk, here, wishes to have a conference with you. As for me, I 
am your servant till this evening, when I hope to see you 
again." 

" Permit me," rejoined the young man, " this evening it was 
my intention to " 

" Till I see you again," resumed the Ambtman, greeting him 
with a protecting air; and turning himself afterwards to the 
Jesuit, he said, " I go to Preys and Leendertz ; you will ar- 
range matters with these gentlemen," and he withdrew. 

" But," continued the stranger, addressing himself to Eugenio^ 
<' I must go this evening to Sonheuvel, and I cannot see for what 
reason I am detained here." 
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** How ?" asked the Jesuit, " are you goiog to your father — ^I 
thought he would no longer acknowledge you ?" 

" That he cannot do," replied the stranger ; *^ circumstances 
forbid it." 

" Very naturally," observed Eugenic, " when there is a dif- 
ference in opinions ; and, besides, what say the Scriptures, si 
quia nan odil ■ ■ * " 

*< Who quotes that popish translation ?" asked Groenhovius, 
jumping up from the slumber into which he had fallen. 

" I," said Eugenic, calmly. << You know I am from Bois le 
Due, and there we seldom hear any other talk except from the 
Vulgate — there is never an opportunity there to hear a spiritual 
word unless from papists, and such like. How many there are 
thirsting for the genuine manna of spiritual instruction, rich with 
the dew of learning, and warmed in the sun of sound sense ! 
Speaking of that, Domine, I hope that your reverence will be able 
to preach to-morrow before the dear flock who will congregate 
here^ or else, perhaps, your young colleague." 

" I ?" cried the young man, who had listened with amazement 
to the strange remarks of the pretended inhabitant of Bois lo Due, 
" who do you take me for, then ?" 

" Ah !" said Groenhoff, " is my young companion a Nazarite, 
too, a collega ? truly valde gaudeo, to meet in him a learned man, 
a brother, a fellow suflerer, a fellow laborer in the Lord's vine- 
yard. I thought, by his dress, that he was rather a miles glorio- 
suSy de quo PlauiuSy than a miles ChrisUanus de quo Paulus habei." 

" What colleague ? what fellow-sufferer ?" cried the stranger, 
turning red with passion. " I have read Plautus, too, and I am 
not pleased with that stupid comparison between me and his 
Thraso. What is it, a misunderstanding, or are we joking with 
one another ?" 

" I prize reserve," said Eugenic, " but here it is quite super- 
fluous. You need not conceal your name and profession from 
us, as your arrival in this place sufficiently shows the confidence 
you repose in me ; and the triumph of the good cause, the fall 
of our proud oppressors, the liberty of the church, will be so 
many proofs that you have not reposed that confidence in one un- 
worthy of it." 

" I repose confidence in you ?" asked the unknown, still nx>re 
astonished. " By whom, then, was I ordered to come here ?" 

* If any one does not hat 
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" By whom ? — by me, — by Van Dyk !" answered Eiigenio. 
'< I am the person who wrote to you at Mulheip, and requested 
you to hasten here immediately, to devise measures for the exe- 
cution of that great and blessed design to which wer " 

" I have not been at Mulheim," said the young man, inter- 
rupting him ; <* I have not received a letter from Van Dyk, or 
any one else. I know nothing of your designs, and I should not 
have come to this house if I had not been sent for by the Ambt- 
m^n/' 

Eugenic was silent, his features remained unmoved, and he 
fixed his eye on the stranger ; his hand alone appeared, with a me- 
chanical oramp-like motion, to seek the murderous weapon that 
was concealed under his clothes. The stranger appeared to di- 
' vine the object of that motion ; he stood prepared, and placed his 
hand upon the hilt of his hanger, but after a moment's silence 
the Jesuit let his arm fall again, and asked very composedly, '^then 
you are not Hendrick Raesfelt, candidate — " 

*^ Hendrick Raesfelt, no ; but what has happened, what do you 
know of Hendrick Raesfelt ?" asked the young man with lively 
sympathy. 

" Nothing ; you appear to know him V rejoined Eugenic, ac- 
cording to his custom, answering one question by another. 

<* Know him ! we were playfellows, and I have always taken 
the greatest interest in him." 

" Well, if you would see him again, he will be here shortly. 
You are thus a stranger here, and probably do not know that 
measures are in execution to recall the banished clergymen who 
promise submission, and reinstate them in their pulpits ; on this 
point we wish to confer with Hendrick Raesfelt, whose youth 
and the seductions of others make his errors excusable, but as 
you are not that person — " 

" I can leave here now, can I not ?" said the traveller, inter- 
rupting him. *^ I must, however, confess to you that were it not 
for the presence of the Ambtman in this house, and your assur- 
ance that there has been some misunderstanding, I should not so 
lightly be satisfied with a detention that will probably prevent me 
leaving the town to-day, for to all probability the gates will be 
closed." 

" You leave us !" cried GroenhofT, while he suddenly advanced 
and embraced the young man with outstretched arms, << will you 
forsake me as Demas forsook Paul ? you are a fellow laborer ir 
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the good cause, you must remain and combat with us, or await 
the great things that will take place, manendum est et fortiter pug* 
nandum:'* 

" Silence," said Eugenio, who was afraid that the imprudent 
language of Groenhoff would inform the young man of the real 
cause of their meeting. " Silence, Domine, it is unnecessary to 
speak further with this gentleman on the subject." 

'^ Yes, my dear friend and travelling companion," said Groen- 
hoff, who, regardless of the impatient winks given him by Euge- 
nio, continued to hold the young stranger by the hand, " yes, my 
brother, he will fall, that persecutor of Grod's holy prophets." 

" Will you be so good as to follow me ?" asked Eugenio of 
the unknown, tearing him hastily from the embrace of GroenhofT; 
but the young man had heard too much, and was now induced 
by curiosity to remain where he was. 

" It is all ready, omnia parata «un/,"f continued the preacher, 
" the tyrant cannot escape the snare." 

" Of what tyrant are you speaking V asked the unknown, 
hastily. 

At this moment the tower clock struck eight. 

" It is too late," said Eugenio, and letting the young man loose, 
he left the room in haste, and locked the door after him. 

" In the name of heaven, who do you mean ?" repeated the 
stranger, without taking particular notice of the departure of the 
Jesuit. 

'< Who do I mean ?" repeated Groenhoff, who was just sober 
enough to perceive from this question that he had said a great 
deal too much. " I mean the king of Spain, Hispanarum regetfij 
inimicum nostrum communem"X 

" Ah," said his companion, shaking his head with an air of dis- 
belief, " but where is our host, or how must I call the man who 
received us here 1 He was to take me out, and he has left us." 

" He will come back soon," said Groenhoff, who had seated 
himself again, " wait but a moment, it is now too late to get out 
of the gates." 

'< I see no other remedy than to wait patiently the result," said 
his comrade, throwing himself dissatisfied in a chair. 

When, however, he had been seated a good quarter of an hour 

* We must remain and bravely fight 
t All is ready. 

i The king of Spain, our common enemy. 

10* 
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opposite the preacheri who in the meantime had again fallen into 
a deep sleep, the delay began to be excessively tiresome to him. 
" It is very agreeable to be sitting here like a fool," he cried out, 
as he stood up peevishly and pushed the chair away from him, 
" and what is worse," he muttered in a lower tone to himself, "it 
is all my own fault ; what business had I to allow a drunken 
Arminian fool to travel with me to Tiel ; my old friend would 
say, < you are known by the company you keep.' If I only knew 
how to get out." 

<< I think that man Van Dyk stays a long time away," said 
Groenhoff, awaking and rubbing his eyes, " and the landlord or 
master of the house, whichever he may be, appears to have for. 
gotten the drink he promised me ; however, I am not in a hurry." 

" But I am," said his impatient travelling companion, " and if 
they do not come soon to release me, I will see if I can't find a 
way out myself." 

Having said this he began to thump against the door with all 
the strength nature had given him, but the thick oaken planks 
resisted all his efforts, and the preacher, who had now become 
tolerably sober, feeling the importance that no unnecessary disturb- 
ance should be made, got up and withheld him, when he, driiwing 
his knife, prepared to break open the door. 

" Be calm, be calm, my dear travelling friend," he said, " some 
one will be here directly ; the Ambtman is no doubt necessarily 
engaged, pauhdum exspecta — "* 

" It is an infernal job," cried the youth, " I am caught here 
like a mouse in a trap. Were it not that I might be taken for a 
thief I would jump out of the window." Saying this, he turned 
round with the intention to open the window, which was quite 
high, when his foot struck against an iron ring that served to 
lift up a trapdoor. " Oh, oh," said he, " I had not observed this 
chance before; this passage will at any rate bring me somewhere." 

" Yes, to some winecellar or other," said Groenhoffl 

" If that is the case," rejoined the stranger, " you will have 
no objection to follow me." 

" Bane Deus f what are you doing ?" asked the preacher, when 
he saw him tear the trapdoor open by force, which was fastened 
below. 

" I will find a passage for myself," answered his oompanion* 

* Wait a Ittde. 
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*' I have always heard that a good soldier should know how to 
retreat as well as to attack. If you feel inclined to follow roe, 
well and good, I will go first," thus saying, he descended the small 
ladder that led below. 

" I must see though what becomes of that chap," thought Groen- 
hoff, '' he might betray us if he escaped." With this object he 
followed his travelling companion to a small dark chamber that 
seemed to have no other entrance than the opening through which 
they had passed. All the light there was came from that direc- 
tion, and the faint glimmer scarcely allowed the most exercised 
eye to see more than some kegs which were piled up against the 
naked wall. 

" This looks like a powder magazine," observed the young man. 

<' Heaven be merciful to us," said Groenhoff, " had we not bet- 
ter go back and fasten the trapdoor again as well as we can ? 
there is no other passage here." 

" I am certain, however, thei'e must be another passage," said 
the other prisoner, "the trapdoor was fastened inside, he who 
fastened it must thus have had another way of getting out, for he is 
no longer here ; if it was not so confounded dark — but wait, I see 
the way out," saying this, he pointed to a crevice in a corner of 
the chamber, and falling on his knees he carefully observed the 
wall. He soon discovered a square opening in it which was 
closed by a shutter outside, which opening had probably been 
used to pass the kegs through. By forcing his fingers between 
the wood work and the wall, the shutter gave way and split in 
pieces. This opening led to an arched passage, and was about 
six feet above the ground, so that it could not be reached except 
by a ladder or stairs. 

" Thank God," he said, looking with eager eyes through the 
hole, " if you are inclined to follow me, Domine, we shall cer- 
tainly come to land somewhere." 

"iln stuUus es?^^* asked the preacher, when he saw the 
Height from which they must leap, " it is, me hercuU ! break-neck 
work to let yourself fall from there." 

" As you like," replied his companion, " I shall risk the jump ;" 
and at once drawing his comrade away from the opening, he un- 
buckled his hanger, put his legs through the hole and let half of 
his body sink through it, but to his great disappointment, the open- 

* Are yon stupid ? 
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ing was not large enough to allow the upper part of his body to 
pass, so that he remained sticking, and soon worked himself so 
tight in, by the exertions he made, th&t he could neither go back- 
wards nor forwards. The painful situation in which he found 
himself was soon aggravated by hearing the door of the room in 
which he had been shortly before open, and from the confused 
noise and cries of " where is the scoundrel 1 where is the spy V* 
discovering that a number of persons had entered the upper room, 
who certainly entertained no friendly intentions toward him. 

" Domine," he said in a stifled voice, "loosen that under plank." 

'' I thank you," said Groenhoff ; " here," he continued, raising 
his voice to those above, " here, come here !" 

" Scoundrel," cried the youth, and gave the preacher such a 
violent blow on his shins with his hanger that it made the worthy 
man draw back screaming. 

Fear now redoubled the strength of the imprisoned young man, 
and fortune came to his assistance. The shutter which had closed 
the opening consisted of two parts ; the uppermost, which was the 
largest, had givcfn way and split in pieces, the undermost, a small 
plank two inches broad which divided the shutter from the floor, 
and was fastened on each side with two clasps, had remained 
firm ; through the violent exertions which he made in this moment 
of anxiety, he succeeded in bursting this plank loose, by which the 
opening became large enough, and he fell in the passage unhurt ; 
the active youth sprang up and hurried, without looking back, 
down the passage, while he waved in one hand his naked hanger, 
and with the other again fastened on the sheath. Having come 
to the end of the passage he turned to the right into another gal- 
lery, and was stopped there by an iron door boUed fast. Disap- 
pointed he made two steps backwards, and then perceived that in 
the confusion of the moment and in consequence of the darkness 
too, which prevailed in the passage, he had passed by another 
small door which was concealed under a heavy vaulted arch, or- 
namented with gothic carvings and festoons. This door stood 
ajar, and our fugitive did not hesitate to enter it, but scarcely had 
he cast a glance inside, ere he stood aghast in uncertainty whether 
he had not, in avoiding Scylla, stranded on Charybdis ; so much 
was he amazed by the unexpected scene which met his eye as 
he came in. 

He found himself then in a large hall, which received the light 
ftom windows with colored glass placed in the ceiling, and was 
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sonounded by heavy tastefully formed pillars that supported the 
arched roof. Between the pillars were niches which had formerly, 
it seemed, contained images of saints; at least, the pieces of mortar 
that were strewn about, as well as the iron bolts, showed that the 
original inhabitants of those niches had been removed by violence. 
At both ends of the hall were two high double doors, with broad 
posts and gothic carving, and those appeared not to have been 
used for a long time, for the heavy hinges were rusted and the 
locks covered with cobwebs. Besides these principal entrances 
the apartment was provided with four small side doors, through 
one of which our unknown friend had entered. In the middle 
of the hall, which contained no furniture besides, a long oval table 
was placed, covered with an old faded though once costly cloth. 
At the end of this table was seated on an old fashioned chair with 
a high carved back a grave looking man ; his four-cornered cap 
and white underclothes, his mantle and gold neck cross, denoted 
a Roman Catholic priest, and one of no inferior dignity. Before 
him stood an ebony cross to which was affixed a silver image of 
Christ, and at its foot lay a skull of the same metal. On each 
side of the president sat on wooden stools four, and opposite to 
him two persons partly in civil dress. The table was covered 
with paper and writing materials, and all present seemed listen- 
ing attentively to what a young priest who stood near the presi- 
dent, was reading to them from a letter written on parchment 
with three seals of green wax appended to it. On the noise 
made by the door, as it opened creaking to the intruder who 
came in, the reading stopped, and all the priests turned their heads 
to the unexpected and unwelcome stranger who disturbed their 
meeting. When they perceived the armed man (for the stranger 
held his hanger still tight in his hand), all jumped up together, 
some caught hold of th^ir stools to defend themselves with them 
if necessary, and others sought for more dangerous weapons un- 
der their upper clothes. The president alone remained calm ; with 
a majestic motion he commanded silence, and then walked up to 
the young man, whom he thus addressed in a friendly tone : 

<* Who are you, my son ? and what is the cause of your unex- 
pected coming 1" 

" Excuse me," answered the stranger, somewhat at a loss and 
sheathing his sword, " I have lost myself in this building, I 
scarcely know how myself, I should be glad to find a door which 
would lead me to the street. '^ 
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The priests muttered together, and the most of them shock their 
heads. 

" It appears strange to me" said the president, '< that merely 
because you could not find your way out, you should rush lo 
here with your naked sword like a madman." 

" I admit," was the answer, *< that appearances are against me, 
but I will candidly relate to you what has happened to me ; I 
came from Nymwegen ; a certain preacher who, seated on a very 
sorry animal, pursued the same dyk as I did, held me company ; 
we got down at the Grolden Stork, from thence the Ambtman sent 
for us, we were brought into the house of a cabinet-maker, which 
I perceive is tolerably roomy, and then a certain Mister Van Dyk 
discovered that I was not the person he expected, but there he is 
himself, let him deny it if he can." 

Here all eyes were fixed upon Eugenic, who alone, wrapped 
up in his cloak, had remained sitting with his usual composure. 

" I deny nothing," said he, standing up, " the whole afiSiir 
arises from a misunderstanding." 

''Such misunderstandings should not take place, and we had 
at least not expected it from you," grumbled one of those present 

" Fool," answered Eugenic, half aloud, " is not the bird in the 
net, and does it not depend on us, as we find how matters stand, 
either to cut his wings or wring his neck ?" 

" Silence," said the President ; " whatever may have given 
rise to the coming of this young man, it is needless to investigate. 
Our time is too valuable. Young man, answer me candidly ; 
that alone will enable me to judge if you deserve to obtain your 
liberty again." 

*'< I did not know that I was a prisoner," answered the stranger 
proudly, placing his hand on the hilt of his weapon. 

" Spare us this vain boasting," rejoined the dignified old man. 
'< I like to see a young man act in tliis way, but it must be in pro^ 
per time and place. Answer me, what is your name ?" 

" Am I here before a court of justice ?" asked the young man 
in his turn. '* I am a Protestant, and acknowledge no lord or 
master on this earth. You have, therefore, no right whatever 
to interrogate me, or since when is Tiel subjected to a papist 
court of justice ?" 

" We will make you acknowledge our authority," said erne of 
those present, who had withdrawn imobserved, and now retumed 
with two men well armed. 
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The stranger did not anuwer, but drawing his sword, placed 
himself in a position of defence. 

" Right Reverend," said Bugenio now to the President, '' it ap- 
pears to me that this madman is not inclined to give us any 
further answer. It would be probably best, in case he really is 
a man of honor, as his appearance indicates, that we let him go 
away free and unhindered, on condition and promise that he 
never speaks a word to any one, whoever he may be, of what has 
happened to him since he left the inn, the Grolden Stork, until his 
return to it." 

The whole assemblage were silent on this proposition, and the 
young man fix^d his eyes on the Jesuit, as if he would penetrate 
his secret intentions, for he placed little confidence in this extra- 
ordinary man, who had first represented himself to him as a Re- 
monstrant, and now was in the society of Romish priests. 

Afler the President appeared to have considered for a time, the 
proposal of Eugenio, he turned to the traveller and asked him, " if 
he was inclined to accept the conditions which the last speaker 
had mentioned, in case they were imposed upon him." The 
young man answered, " that he was ready to promise that he 
would say nothing of what he had heard or seen, unless his duty, 
or the lawful authorities of the country, required it." 

" These expressions embrace a good deal," observed the Presi- 
dent, '* for how can we know the dividing lines which circum- 
scribe your sense of duty ? and what injurious conclusions might 
not superior authority draw from your story? If we let you go 
on such loose grounds, we should have entirely to depend on 
your discretion, and you must feel that this would be asking too 
much of us." 

" I am sorry," replied the traveller, " but I can accept no 
other conditions." 

" Then you will have to make up your mind to remain our pri- 
soner," said the old man, giving a sign to the bystanders, and parti- 
cularly to the two armed servants, to take the high spirited stranger in 
safe custody. But he was in no way inclined to let himself be caught ; 
he had constantly kept near the door by which he had entered, with 
the view of securing a safe retreat. As soon, therefore, as those 
present approached him, he took a step backwards, described a 
half circle in the air with his hanger, to keep his enemies at a 
distance, turned suddenly right about, knocked down one of the 
armed men, who would stop his way, and flew out of the door, 
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which he drew shut with such violence after him, that the lock 
closed ; he then hastened hack the way which he had coinei 
passing the vaulted passage and the four-cornered hole of the 
powder-room. Having reached the end of the passage, he push- 
ed open an unlocked door, and to his great joy, found himself in 
the open air. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Gy meught van naeht by ons wel hlyven rtuien. 
Wy hebben U huia rype app*len zoo ze u luaten. 
De niewot vruchi, kattanje en stremsel. 

V1R6ILIU8, Eel. 1, translated by Vondel. 

Yet here with me one night, I ask not much. 
Forget your woes upon this leafy couch : 
Here, mid ripe apples, and soft chestnuts piled, 
And thickened curds, your anguish be beguiled. 

The joy of our traveller diminished quickly, however, when he 
observed that he had gained but little by escaping from the house, 
as the door by which he had made his exit, and which he had im- 
mediately drawn close after him, led to nothing but a small wharf, 
standing between high walls on the edge of the city moat. Al- 
though the fugitive felt but little inclination, dressed as he was, 
to take to the water, he came to the conclusion after short reflec- 
tion that a speedy flight was most advisable. It had already be- 
come dark, and the darkness prevented the sentinels, who were 
placed far from the spot on the city walls, from seeing him as he 
passed over ; he let himself, therefore, glide as soflly as possible 
into the moat, and swam across with as little noise as possible. 
Having reached the other side, he crept on his hands and feet 
along and over the outworks of the city, and at last came to a foot 
path in safety. It was about nine o'clock, and thus as good as 
dark, when he sat himself down, out of sight of any one, at the 
fcK>t of a willow tree to dry himself as well as he could, and to 
consider what course he had best pursue. That he had gotten 
into the dwelling of Klaas Meinertz through a misunderstanding 
appeared plain enough to him, but that the house of a respecta- 
ble cabinet-maker should be filled with people of the description 
he had found there, appeared extraordinary to him. His local 
knowledge, however, soon enabled him in part to solve the riddle ; 
on the city wall, he knew, still stood di^erent buildings which 
formerly had been used as cloisters and convents, but which at 
the Reformation were mostly destroyed or at least sacked^ and it 
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was probable that the house of Klaas Meinertz had a communi- 
cation with one of these edifices. But that such a building 
should be still inhabited, that men of such different religious creeds 
should be assembled there, and that there should be a powder 
magazine there, this seemed to him inexplicable, and excited sus- 
picions in him that there were some treasonable intentions con- 
nected with what he had seen. The president, particularly, of 
the secret assemblage reminded him of some one whom he had 
seen in years long past, where and when he knew not, though it 
appeared to him as if the man was then accused of high treason 
and had required his assistance, but to whom could he give in- 
formation of all that had occurred to him ? The Ambtman him- 
self appeared to be in the secret ; besides, were his suspicions 
well founded ? and yet there was the mystery observed by all the 
persons he had met. 

He at last made up his mind that it was not advisable at any 
rate for him to return, as no one after sundown was allowed to 
enter the gates; and as, on account of his wet clothes, he ought 
not longer to remain still, he continued his way on foot, although 
he left his horse and travelling bag behind him in Tiel, but of these 
he supposed the host of the Golden Stork would take care. Having 
thus come to a decision, he walked along the heavy sandy road 
to the northward. The air was clear, and as if perfumed by the 
odor of a thousand sweet-scented herbs, such as the camomile, 
hemlock and the like, which grew between the willow trees on 
the sides of the ditches. The rising moon in full lustre looked 
friendly down upon the outstretched meadows or on the beautiful 
orchards, which with millions of budding blossoms appeared co- 
vered with a snow-white cloth ; far off were heard, though soften- 
ed by the distance, the clear tones of the nightingale resounding 
through the bushes ; nearer by the ear was less agreeably struck 
by the not very amusing croaking of the frogs, though even the 
music of these inhabitants of the water, their monstrous brekke- 
keker coar coar, was welcome to the traveller, fi)r it had something 
national in it, something harmonious to his ear. 

He had walked at a good pace for about an hour, when he 
heard at a short distance from him, a merry song sung in a clear 
voice, and immediately afterwards saw a countryman walking 
before him, bending under the load of some hams which were 
tied to a stick he carried on his shoulder ; our traveller had little 
difficulty in soon overtaking the rustic, and accosted him : 
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" Tou appear merry, farmer/' said the traveller, after the vil- 
lager had closed his song, and returned his greetings with a ' good 
evening.' 

" That I am, merchant," was the answer,* " and who would not 
be merry on such a fine evening, particularly when one takes 
such a welcome present home, though its weight is heavy V 

'< They look like hams you have got on your shoulder," ob- 
served the traveller. 

" You may well say that, merchant," replied the villager, << they 
are Westphalians too. I got them by accident, and glad I was to 
do it, for it is said we shall soon have another war, and then these 
foreign products will be scarce. Is it not true, merchant ?" 

" But do you not see, my friend," said the traveller, *^ that I 
am not a merchant ?" and here he pointed to his sword. 

'< Eh, eh ! what are you, then 1 no soldier I hope, for then I 
should say leso hs manoSf Bon soir adieu, and if you go to the 
right I shall turn to the left, for soldiers are the pests of the farmer." 

"I am a disbanded soldier," said the officer, laughing, " you 
have, therefore, nothing to fear from me, neither for yourself nor 
your hams." 

" Well, it makes no difierence," said the peasant, clapping his 
fellow-traveller on the shoulder, << but what the deuce is this, 
your clothes are all wet. What has happened to you, have you 
fallen in a ditch ?" 

" You are about half right," was the answer. 

*^ I think I am quite so," rejoined the countryman, looking at 
him from top to toe, " and have you far to go before you get to a 
fire to dry yourself?" 

" A good three miles, I am going to Sonheuvel." 

" And would you cross the Rhine in those wet clothes ? You 
shall not do that, however, you must first come in our kitchen 
and warm yourself." 

*' I will do that gladly, and pay the expense of a bottle of wine, 
which we will drink together," said the officer. 

'* You are a noble gentleman," replied the boor, ** but no one 
shall say of Gheryt Maessen that he allowed himself to be treated 
in his own house ; wine I will give you without its costing you a 
doit, for a man must warm his inside as well as his outside." 

* This person is made to speak in a broad patois in tile original, whlch« 
«f course, cannot be preserved in a translation. 
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" In what village do you live ?" asked the traveller. 

" I live at Ryming," answered the boor, " just out of the vil- 
lage and on the river. One can easily see you are a stranger, 
else you would know Gheryt Maessen, the merriest fellow in all 
the neighborhood." 

" I have been many years abroad," said the officer, " and you 
must, in the meanwhile, have come to live here, for before, I 
knew all the country people hereabouts, as well as myself." 

" That I have," rejoined Gheryt Maessen j " before, I lived on 
the other side of Tiel, and was ferryman on the Waal, a good 
office and easy post, but I was persecuted on account of my 
religion." 

" Of your religion ?" asked the officer, astonished. 

*' Yes, may a common man not be persecuted for his religion, 
as well as a nobleman ?" asked the countryman, somewhat affiront- 
ed. "I tell you I was accused of being an Arminian, deprived 
of my post, at the same time that Tymen Tymentz and Leen- 
dert Leendertz, the magistrates, were deprived of their's, and my 
post was given to Teun Wezer, who is a fellow that is neither 
Arminian nor anything else, but so goes the world." 

" Teun Wezer," repeated the young man, " he used to be 
thought a great vagabond, if I recollect right." 

" You are quite right, sir, and that was his only recommenda- 
tion. But somehow or other, the chap had many friends 
among the great people. It is said that he now and then would 
carry a message to the other side, which was not exactly of the 
jight sort, but how to prove it ?" 

" As you are so well known at Tiel, you certainly know who 
Klaas Meinertz is ?" asked the stranger. 

" I know Klaas Meinertz !" answered Gheryt. " Why who does 
not know him, or rather who does know him ? I have just left the 
chap, he got me these hams, for he deals in everything." 

" Ah ! are you just come from him ?" asked the officer, whose 
curiosity was excited by this circumstance, " his house was full, 
was it not ?" 

" Full, yes, with chests and cabinets, in the shop." 

" No, of people !" answered the traveller. 

<< With people," repeated his companion, " no, I cannot exactly 
say that I saw any one besides himself in the shop." 

<' No, not in the shop, but his house is large." 

*' His house large, I cannot agree with you in that eitheri for 
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besides the shop, there is nothing but a small chamber above it, 
and his workshop is on the other side of the street." 

" I think, however, I have heard," replied the officer, " that 
there was a communication between his house and the convent of 
— of — "here he paused to allow his companion to dose the 
sentence. 

" Of Saint Cecilia, you mean ; yes, that was the case in former 
times, but it was stopped up long ago." 

" Of Saint Cecilia, exactly, and if I am not mistaken, there 
was a convent of the same name, the nuns of which are not yet all 
dead, but have removed to other places, — did not some Dominican 
monks live next to the convent ?" 

" There you are right again. The last prior of the Dominicans 
was, as I have been told, a relation of the Lord of Sonheuvel." 

*' Of the Lord of Sonheuvel ? can it be possible that — but no 
— " and the traveller became lost in deep thought. 

" Yes," continued his companion, without paying attention to 
him, << he was a pious man or is still, for I do not know that he is 
not alive— at least, according to the saying of the Papists. They 
tell rare stories about him." 

" Ah," said the officer, whose curiosity was awakened by this 
remark, ^* and what do they say of the pious prior ?" 

'< Why," answered Gheryt Maessen, " I will not answer for 
the truth of the story, it smells so popish, but my grandmother 
has often told it me. Once a little foolish devil said to a big, tall 
devil, * do you know the prior of Saint Dominions at Tiel V says 
he. < Yes,' said the great devil again. < Now,' said the little devil, 
* I will bet a flogging of five hundred lashes, that I will drive him 
out of his study from downright fright.' ' Done,' said the big devil. 
No sooner said than done, the little devil sprang in a wink before 
the Prior on the table, at which he sat reading by a candle, and 
cut a hundred queer capers, right before his nose, but the Prior 
cared not a rush for him. The little devil began again, but 
what did the Prior do ? ' Devil,' he said, * I command you to 
hold my candle tight ;" and the devil was so confounded and per- 
ple^ced, that he took the candle out of the candlestick, and held 
it before the Prior. The candle now began to run very fast, and 
the tallow dropt on the devil's fingers, so that he would have bel- 
lowed and screamed, if he had not been afraid of the Prior. At 
last the candle burned down, and the little devil got leave from 
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the Prior to go away, but his paw was sadly btimed, and as he 
had lost the wi^r, he got five hundred lashes besides." 

'^ I have heard that story before," said the stranger, '^ but it 
was told me of a much earlier Prior, who lived before the Re* 
formation — but that aside. Do you know the Lord of Son- 
heuvel V 

** Do I know him 1" I think I do, a noble gentleman, on my 
soul, and his daughter, she is a fine girl and a good neighbor, 
that I must say ; since my wife has been confined, she comes 
every other day to see her, and always brings some knick-knack 
with her, as excellent sweet wine and a decoction of linden-blos- 
soms, with a mixture besides, that she makes herself. I only hope 
that we shall not lose her, for it is said she is going to marry the 
Ambtman Mom, an unpleasant fellow, who might be her father, 
I do not like him, perhaps, because he took my post away from . 
me." 

" And is it thought," asked the officer, in a tone of voice which 
he intended should show indifierence, " that she likes him ?" 

" If she likes him ?" repeated Gheryt Maessen, assuming a 
serious countenance. '< You now ask me more than I can an. 
swer." 

" But what," said the traveller, "is the general opinion. Has 
the Ambtman any chance of succeeding in his courtship ?" 

** Chance !" resumed Maessen, looking up astonished ; why, 
man, how can you ask such a question ? If a man bears a good 
name, has a good fortune, and a high office, and is besides not 
very ugly, not very old, and not very bad, then he has, according 
to my opinion, all the chances in his favor." 

The stranger made no answer. One thought, we cannot at the 
moment decide what, had completely overpowered him, and in 
deep silence, he followed honest Gheryt, till the latter, pointing to 
a* path leading to the left, aroused him from his reverie, with 
these words, " This is the way to my house." 

The traveller looked up, and followed his cheerful comrade 
along the sandy foot-path. After pursuing it for a few moments, 
they ascended a dyke which had before obstructed the prospect, 
and saw the silver current of the Rhine running by their side. 
Scarcely did a gentle breeze ruffle the slowly flowing water, and 
not more than enough to cause the bright moonshine to glitter on 
each little wave. The other side of the river presented to view 
its smiling borders, planted thick with orchards, treesy and 
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bushes, which closing at a distance, and running up with the rising 
ground, assumed at night the appearance of a close and majestic 
forest. Glowing brightly in the clear rays of the moon, the 
church-steeple of Sonheuvel arose above the trees, and with it 
shone out the slate-roof of the Castle, between the tops of the 
linden-trees. Our good Maessen, who saw the smoke of hia 
hearth ascending before him, scarce deigned to bestow a single 
glance on the scene we have here described, and walked for- 
ward, now that he fancied he already began to smell the kitchen 
and hear the barking of his yard-dog, with increased speed. His 
companion appeared to be more alive to the beauties of nature,^ 
and kept his looks fixed on the opposite side of the river until the path 
descended, and the dyke again prevented him enjoying the magni- 
ficent sight. And, singular change in the human mind, hard- 
ly had the youth, lost in deep reflections, been obliged to leave 
the dyke for the lower path, than the melancholy thoughts which 
filled his mind, \eh him ; the ideal gave way to the reality, and 
he saw with pleasure, almost equal to that of his rustic com- 
panion, the house standing before him. He, too, began to rejoice 
in the thought of soon sitting before a warm fire, driving away 
his cares in a good draught of wine, and warming the inward as 
well as the outward man. Under these pleasing impressions, 
both walked gladly forward, and soon found themselves at the 
gate of the good man's humble, though not very insignificant, 
farm-house. 

Hearty was the welcome which Gheryt Maessen received from 
his family, when he, with a cheerful " good evening to all of you,'^ 
entered his dwelling. His aged mother rose up from the table at 
which she was seated, closed the family Bible which lay before 
her, after she had taken off her spectacles, put them in the place 
she lefl off, and moved forward to embrace her son. An arm, some- 
what emaciated, lifled up the curtain of a bedstead standing in one 
comer of the room, from which was heard in a feeble, though not 
less hearty tone, ** good evening, father !" Three stout, welKfed 
children, had already run to meet their father, and the youngest 
hung on his neck ; but the two others, observing a stranger at their 
father's side, stepped backwards abashed, and remained standing 
at a distance, holding the fore-finger of .their lefl hands crooked 
on their under teeth, now and then venturing to look up and take 
a side glance at the stranger. A little fox-dog that at first came 
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up in a violent passion to the stranger, and afterwards had, all 
growling and snarling, nestled itself between his legs, as if he 
would select a place in the calves where he could best snap at 
the flesh, appeared satisfied with his examination; at least he 
went back, and again laid himself down in his warm place to 
sleep. 

" Good evening, Gheryt," said mother. " Come, Klaaske, 
give father a bench like a man. Well, how do you like this 
strolling about ? But what ! our Gheryt has some one with him, 
I did not see before." 

" Grood evening, father, good evening, Gheryt," repeated the 
woman of the house, drawing her bed curtains farther open, " are 
you not coming to give me a kiss ?" 

<* Here I am, little wife," said Gheryt, after having kissed his 
mother. " Here I am, how do you find yourself since morning ?" 
And he at once went up and pressed her warmly to his breast. 

" Our Els," said mother, " is but so-so. She has had some 
fever again, but she relishes her food, is it not so, Elske ?" 

" Well, as long as the appetite is good, things will not turn out 
badly," said the light-hearted Gheryt. " I have thought that you 
would soon want something substantial, and have brought with 
me four hams, first quality 1 assure you ; but come, Klaaske, be a 
man and put a bench in the chimney-place, and throw some 
branches of wood on the fire, for I have some one with me who 
else might catch cold, is it not true, friend ?" and he clapped his 
guest in a friendly way on the shoulder. 

'' And what is your friend's name," asked the mother, as she 
again took out her spectacles and put them on, that she might 
examine the stranger more closely, '* who is that gentleman ?" 

" I have not yet asked him myself," answered the son with a 
hearty laugh ; " he is wet through, and I would not allow him to 
cross the Rhine, till he had warmed himself." 

" I hope, mother," said the stranger advancing, " that I shall 
not cause you any inconvenience. I did not force my company 
on your son, he invited me cordially, and I as cordially accepted 
the invitation."* 

'< You are welcome, sir," said the old woman, " my son did 
right, for what says the scripture, ' I was a stranger and you took 
me in.' " 

" Bless us," cried Gheryt, when the traveller had seated him* 
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self on a three- footed stool near the fire, which now burnt clearly, 
** how wet you are, man, where have you been ?" 

" Would it not be best ?" said the old woman, " for the gentle- 
man to take off his wet clothes and put on a jacket and breeches 
of yours, Gheryt, for he can't remain as he is." 

" Yes, true, mother, I think so too. Come, Klaaske, get my 
velvet jacket and trowsers out of the clothes-chest, and you, 
Symen, bring the brandy bottle ; a dram will do him gpod." 

The traveller made no objections to the kind and well meant 
intentions of his host, he only said, and that was half to himself, 
*' that he was sorry he put them to so much trouble ;" it was, 
however, no deficiency in politeness, that prevented him 
acknowledging more forcibly their kindness ; but he felt himself 
so confused and overcome by the fatigue, cold, and anxiety, he 
had experienced, that he was scarcely able to utter a connected 
sentence. As long as he had been walking and talking, he had 
continued in a state of excitement, which now forsook him. 
Shuddering and shaking, and, as if he hardly knew what they 
were doing, he allowed the good man and his eldest son to take 
the wet overcoat from his body, and draw the no less wet 
breeches and boots from his legs, which articles of clothing were 
replaced by the Sunday clothes of Gheryt, in which the stranger 
cut rather a singular appearance. 

" Will you not eat something ?" asked his host, after both had 
refreshed themselves with a good draught of brandy. " See, that 
looks inviting," and he pointed to a large dish o^ rice and milk ^ 
which the old woman had placed on the table. 

" I thank you heartily," said the stranger, leaning his head on 
his hand, " but I am now not able to swallow a morsel ; it will be 
best, as soon as my clothes are a little drier, for me to set out on 
my journey again ;" with these words he got up and endeavored 
to walk, but his knees bent under his body, and he sank down on 
the stool again. 

" Are you dreaming, man ?" said Gheryt; " you shall not stir a 
step further to-night ; I really believe that he is not free from fe- 
ver ; remain here to-night, we will manage matte/s so that, I pro- 
mise you, you shall be warm enough, and then to-morrow you 
can set off on your journey as early or as late as you like." 

" Stay here !" said the traveller, << that would give you too much 
trouble." 

11 
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*' Not the least, not the least, don't concern yourself about that 
What do you say, mother, you can put clean sheets on the bed, 
in the little room up stairs, and then all is ready ?" 

" The covers of the pillows are on the right hand shelf of the 
wardrobe," said the sick woman, who had overheard the conver- 
sation from her bed. 

The mother now hurried to get what was required together, 
and went afterwards to the chamber up stairs to make all ready 
for the repose of the traveller. The children in the meantime 
looked discontented at the delay which this interruption caused 
to their evening meal, and stood around the table biting their nails, 
with their eyes greedily fixed on the dish of rice and milk. 

" I am heartily aorry," said the stranger to Gheryt, " that your 
inother gives herself so much trouble for my sake. Why did she 
not wait till after supper, your children will not like me for dis- 
turbing their meal." 

" Don't trouble yourself about that," cried the mistress of the 
house from her bed, ** I am only sorry that I can't help you, and 
that just now I must lie here in my bed. Well, if you come 
another time — " 

<< I hope then I shall find you hearty and well," sdd the travel- 
ler, completing the sentence for her, " but there is mother coming 
back, don't wait any longer for me, my good friends, I can get 
along very well alone now." 

The old woman now said that everything up stairs was ready, 
upon which Gheryt, taking the lamp out of her hands, lighted and 
led his guest to hb sleeping room, where he, after being positively 
assured that the traveller wanted nothing more, left him alone, 
wishing him a good night's rest. 

" It was rather venturesome in you, Gheryt," said the mother, 
when the whole family were seated at table, " it was rather ven- 
turesome in you to invite that strange man here. I believe, how. 
ever, that he is a good fellow, but he might as well be a thief or 
a murderer. How did he come to be so wet. He would not tell 
us that." 

" Well, mother," said Gheyrt, '* I don't know that exactly, but 
it was enough for me that the man was wet, and did not look or 
talk like a rogue or a vagabond. If the man had any bad inten* 
tions he might have run me through with that long knife he had 
by his side, and taken away my hams before I thought of it. But 
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then did you not see what a valuable gold chain he wore under 
his doublet, and what rich gold rings he had on his hand V* 

'' God grant," said the more suspicious old woman, << that he 
came honestly by them, but we must not think ill of our neighbor, 
I will gladly think the best of him." 



NOTES. 



EXPLANATORY AND ANECDOTICAL. 



Page 3. — Philip Van Mamix, Lord of Saint Aldegonde. — Frequent 
mention is made of thia statesman in the history of the struggles of the 
Dutch for their independence. He is the presumed author, and certainly 
a signer of the solemn protest made by the ** Vassals of the King and Nobles 
of the land," on the 2d November, 1565, against the introduction of the 
edicts of Philip of Spain, in the United Provinces, in which ** they pro- 
mise to stand by each other, as brothers and faithful companions, with tiieir 
lives and property ; and finally pray God to bless their league, and cause it 
to result in the honor of God, the service of His Majesty, the welfare of the 
land, and the salvation of their souls." 

Previous to the memorable siege of Haarlem, in the year 1572, by the 
Spaniards, Aldegonde was despatched by William, Prince of Orange, to 
reconcile some differences which prevailed among the Magistrates, and 
exhort them to resistance. The atrocious cruelties committed by the 
Spaniards under the command of the son of the Duke of Alva, during the 
siege, is matter of general history. An offi^cer of the Scotch mercenaries, 
who formed part of the garrison, a Captain Balfour, saved his life, after the 
surrender, by promising, under oath, to murder the Prince of Orange, 
which, however, he never attempted, but, on the contrary, informed the 
Prince of the obligation he had assumed. The inhabitants of Haarlem have 
to this day an extraordinary method of commemorating the courage and 
endurance of their ancestors. The stranger, in walking through the streets, 
will occasionally meet with an object affixed to the front door of some of 
the houses, for which the people themselves have no name. It is about 
the size of a sheet of letter-paper, and composed of white lace, or pieces 
of it sown and puckered together in an indescribable manner; and beneath 
the lace a piece of colored silk is placed, which shows more distinctly the 
figures above ; the lace increases in richness in proportion to the wealth 
or station of those exhibiting it. If the stranger asks what it means, he 
will be UAd that it denotes there is a woman in child-bed in the house, and 
that the manner in which the lace is arranged indicates whether the child 
be male or female ; that at the time of the surrender, the Spaniards pro- 
miied to spare every house in which there was a woman in the sitaatioii 
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described, and that such mark was placed on those honses^ in order that 
the Spaniards might recognize them. 

Two years afterwards, the city of Leyden having gallantly and success- 
ftdly resisted a siege by the Spaniards, the Prince of Orange, the nobles 
and cities, offered the inhabitants, in acknowledgment of their courage and 
fidelity, the choice of freedom from taxation for a certain number of years, 
vor the privilege of establishing a high school or university within their 
walls. They chose the latter. It needs scarcely be said that the univer- 
sity still exists, and has produced many distinguished men. Aldegonde 
Vas despatched to Heidelberg and other places in Germany to procure pro- 
fessors, and thence he brought the first who taught in the University of 
Leyden. 

Aldegonde was subsequently entrusted with various diplomatic missions 
by the Prince of Orange, and particularly with one to Queen Elizabeth, for 
the purpose of imploring her aid in the extremities to which the United 
Provinces were reduced by the attempts of Spain to re-conquer them. In 
an official document he presented to her on this occasion, he says " that 
the States, despairing of obtaining an honorable peace, had turned their 
eyes to her as an upright defender of the faith, and a princess sprang from 
Dutch blood, namely, from Philippa, daughter of William the Good, 
Count of Uenegooen, Holland and Zealand, who was married to Edward 
III., king of England." 

In the year 1594, Aldegonde was appointed by the States General to 
translate the Bible from the original, at a salary of twenty-four hundred 
guilders a year, besides three hundred guilders for rent, but the work was 
never completed, in consequence of his death, at the close of the year 
1598. 

Pa^e 11. — Daiheen. — In early life a monk, afterwards a clergyman of 
the Reformed Dutch Church, and eventually banished in consequence 
of his furious bigotry. He first brought the Psalms into verse for the use 
of the Reformed Church in Holland, and it is alleged that in his composi- 
tion he availed himself of a very faulty French translation in prose. 

In the year 1765, these barbarisms of Datheen were rejected, an improved 
translation of the Psalms was made, and they were set to new music. Till 
then they had been sung in a long, drawling tone, with a nasal twang, and, 
strange to say, the attempt to introduce a more expeditious and melodious 
method of singing them met with serious resistance. 

This was soon overcome in the large cities, but in the villages and fish- 
ing-hamlets the repugnance of the people to the change seemed invincible. 
The Dutch historian, Waagenaar, says, ** The dissatisfaction showed itself 
nowhere with so much violence as at Maaslandsluis. Most of the inhabit- 
ants were so attached to their old method of. singing, that they could not 
bring themselves to exchange it for another ; and, conceiving that in this 
respect they had an inalienable right to judge for themselves, they under- 
took to persevere in it. The consequence was, that many did not hesi- 
tate opeidy, during church service, to oppose the new method, and, embit- 
tered to the utmost degree against those who were in favor of it, actually 
proceeded to hostilities with them. They even would not allow strangers 
to pass through the place without extorting from them a declaration whe- 
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tfaer they were in favor of the long» or the ehorte. At last matters came to 
an actual riot, and the Bailiff of Delltsland was compelled to interfere, to 
seek out the guilty and prosecute them. Fire of the ringleaders were ar- 
rested* the sixth made hit escape." 

We find this difficulty between the langi and the eharts continued till 
177S, as " in that year some persons ventured repeatedly to disturb public re- 
ligious worship, by raising a confused screaming in the church when singing 
began, without caring for the organ or the clerk, and taking up after these 
had ceased, their much-loved mode of singing.*' Indeed, judging from my 
own experience, I should suppose that in the place mentioned, and others 
of the same description, the old method still prevails to this day. 

Page 14. — The etately Stork. — ^These birds are very abundant in Hol- 
land. A superstitious reverence is entertained for them by the country 
people, which prevents them ever being molested. A Dutch landscape 
would hardly be complete without one They are generally seen as here 
described, standing erect, and mostly on one leg, peering into the water 
before them. 

Page 14. — The Upper Door. — ^The doors of the houses are made, very 
generally, out of two parts, an upper and a lower. The upper may be 
opened without the lower. For the purpose of conversation, therefore, 
opening the upper door is sufficient— the lower door is opened when per- 
sons are admitted into the house. 

Page l^.—Balthazar Gerardi, the assassin of William I. In the sen- 
tence passed on him by his judges, they seem to have taxed their ingenuity 
to inflict unheard-of tortures on him, and for this purpose had even resort 
to a familiar implement used in the culinary department One part of the 
sentence was, that his right hand should be screwed off in a red-hot trq/e/» 
or wafer iron. These wafers are a favorite article of food in Holland, and 
the iron in which they are baked is to be seen in every kitchen. It is 
made in two parts, in each of which small squares are sunk, and these shut 
up like a book, when the cake is to be baked ; one side being done, the 
other is turned to the fire. When this part of the sentence was carried 
into execution, and his hand actually screwed off in a toe^fel iron, the mur- 
derer made a cross on his breast with the stump. A magnificent monu- 
ment was raised to the memory of William I., after the conclusion of the 
truce of Spain, in the new church at Delft, by the States General, in the 
inscription on which he is styled ** Father of the Fatherland, the restorer 
of liberty and true religion." 

Page 38. — Civilis. — Claudius Civilis, a Batavier or Batavian, and a leader 
of the auxiliary troops which that people, by a treaty concluded with Julius 
Caesar, bound themselves to furnish the Roman Empire. After following 
the fortunes of the legions for many years, the Batavians, under their leader, 
Claudius Civilis, revolted ; and it is to the attempts they then made to dis* 
possess the Romans of some of the strong places they had erected in their 
territory that allusion is made in the text. These Bataviers or BataviaDS, 
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were one of the Saxon tribes, and Dutch writers regarding them as the first 
dwellers on their sbil, if soil it might be called at that early age, seem to 
delight in giving this title to all the Saxon auxiliary troops which senred 
in the Roman armies. The country in which the Bataviers lived is de- 
scribed as lying between morasses, or consisting of low and swampy land. 
It was often inundated by the rivers, and became for a time uninhabitable. 
It was frequently so miry that it could not be trodden on without leavin^^ 
the impress of the foot, and, where it became a little firmer, it gave forth a 
hollow sound, ** so that some have doubted whether they should call it 
land or no land." The Romans first taught the people to overcome by art 
these natural disadvantages. Claudius Drusus cut the first canal to lead 
off the waters, and the first dyke to prevent the land from being overflown, 
and his successors followed the example. Hencc«have arisen those stupen- 
dous monuments of human industry and perseverance, the dykes, which, 
along the whole sea coast, stay the progress of the waves, and, running io 
numberless directions through the interior, protect the land from inunda^ 
tions by the rivers. The extraordinary spectacle the country thus presents 
to the observer, induced the Czar Peter, during his residence in Holland, 
to compare it to a cask, the hoops of which were the dykes ; for, without 
these, he said, it would fall to pieces. 

To this day, the island of Marken, in North Holland, is constantly covered 
by water, and yet no inconsiderable number of people are living on it. The 
streets of the village and lower part of the houses have from one to two 
feet water standing on them, and the inhabitants paddle about in boats. 
The houses of the Domine and the Notary are the only ones free from it, 
and these are surrounded by dykes 

Page 47. — Romero, — ^Julian Romero, a Spanish general, serving under 
the Duke of Alva. The following is the account^ given by a Dutch his- 
torian, of the event alluded to. ** On the 1st of December, 1572, Don 
Frederick, a son of the Duke of Alva, and commanding the infantry of his 
army, lay encamped at Laagbussem, on his road to Naarden. On his ap- 
proach to that place, the inhabitants sent a deputation to him, for the pur- 
pose of solemnly asking for mercy and favorable conditions. This deputa- 
tion consisted of six or seven members, and amongst them was Lambert 
Van den Hove, or Hortennus, a Priest and Rector of the Latin school near 
Laagbussem. On their road they met Romero, who assured them that Don 
Frederick had entrusted to him the settlement of affairs at Naarden ; on 
which they, either from timidity or ignorance, fell at his feet and offered 
him the keys of the city, without requiring proof of the truth of his asser- 
tion. He refused to receive the keys, saying that they must be offered to 
him at the gates, and that he would there inform them what mercy they 
had to expect. This was accordingly done, and Romero promised, on their 
continued entreaty, that neither the burghers nor inhabitants should re- 
ceive injury in their persons or property. The Spaniards were allowed to 
enter the town, to the number of about four hundred men, who were all 
received by the burghers into their houses. Romero, having dined with 
Oerii Peter Aarszoon, made known, by beat of drum, that the burghers and 
inhabitants must appear, unarmed, in a church that was then used as the 
City Hall, and renew their oath of allegiance to His Majesty. The most 
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of them went to the church ; a few, rospeeting there was something wrong, 
concealed themselves. It was not long before a certain priest, who had 
been for a time walking up and down before the church with the Spaniards, 
came in and informed the ignorant crowd that they must think of their sins 
and prepare for death. The words were scarcely out of his mouth ere the 
weeping and wailing began ; the enemy rushed in, fell on the defenceless 
people, and felled them all to the ground except four, who were let go on 
promise of paying a heavy ransom. The church was then set on fire, and 
the wounded and dying were consumed in the flames. It is calculated that 
four hundred burghers, besides some soldiers, lost their lives. When their 
fury was satiated in the church, they went to plundering and burning, and 
murdering such as had concealed themselves; some of -these were run 
through with rapiers', others cut to pieces with butchers' hatchets, others 
cut and crimped like fish. With some they cruelly sported, the Spaniards 
pushing them from one to the other with their bayonets, laughing and jok- 
ing, till they died. The horrors perpetrated here surpass all belief. Aged 
men were tapped of their blood, which was greedily swallowed. Sick 
people were murdered in their beds ; women with child were violated and 
the child destroyed, or they were hung up by their breasts and martyred 
till they died ; maidens and girls of thirteen or less were shamefully ill- 
treated. Hortensius, who was spared at the entreaty of a young Spaniard, 
who had been his pupil, was compelled to witness, in his own house, the 
murder of five persons, amongst whom was his son, whose heart he saw 
torn from his bosom. A smith, Huibert WUliamazoon Van den Eiken, 
with a pitchfork in one hand and a sword in the other, protected, for a 
time, the entrance to his house against the Spaniards, and brought some 
of them to the ground ; at last, overpowered and wounded, he fell on the 
pitchfork. Half dying, he seized, with his hard smith's hands, the blades 
of the swords of two Spaniards, who were thrusting at him, on which they 
drew them back, and cut off all his fingers. Immediately afterwards he 
was run through, and the warm blood which spouted from his wounds was 
dashed in his daughter's face, who in vain, on her bare knees, had begged 
for her father's life. A few burghers, who were overtaken in the open 
country, were plundered of everything, and hung up naked to the trees. 
In all, there were but forty-six burghers left alive, of whom about forty 
escaped by flight, and the remainder ransomed themselves. 

** Such was the miserable fate that befell Naarden, contrary to the 
express promise of Romero. The conduct of the Spaniards excited so 
great a horror of their government, among Romanists and Protestants, 
for they treated them all alike, that the cities of Holland who sided with 
the Prince, came to an unanimous determination to avoid all negotiation 
with the enemy, and defend themselves to the last extremity, which bold 
determination they soon after carried into effect" 

Paffe 64.— On tohieh they were trying different bite,** — Prince Maurice, 
from the time the supreme command was entrusted to him, exerted himself 
most successfully in bringing the army to a high state of discipline : he 
taught the soldiers to ride m an improeed numner, to carry provisions 
witib them, and to work on the trenches and breastworks. His army soon 
became a school of exercise, in which, particularly* since the fortone of 

11* 
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war had turned in his favor, foreign nobility came to stndy the art of war." 
— Waagenaer^s History, 

Page 83.— jJ clear turf fire. — No other fuel is used in Holland than 
turf ; not in its natural state, but prepared with great care from the fens or 
marshes, and, as this practice is peculiar to that country, a description of 
the manner in which it is done, and of some singular purposes to which it 
is applied, will probably be found interesting, as well as necessary to elu- 
cidate the text. 

A piece of land being selected, surrounded by or adjacent to water, for 
the purpose of converting the fen soil lying beneath into turf, permission 
to employ it for the use designed, is asked of the local authorities, and 
granted after close investigation and the imposition of such conditions as 
the public good requires. The fen-master, or Veen baas, then sets to 
work, and generally about the end of March or middle of April, divides 
the land by banks into slips or divisions of about two rods' breadth ; the 
grass or plants growing on the upper crust of earth are mowed down 
roughly, and conveyed to a spot where a dyke is to be made or a bank 
thrown up. The ground is next bored, to ascertain the depth of the earth 
above the fen soil, and this earth is thrown from one of the divisions or 
slips, into the two on each side of it, and when it is sufficiently dry, these 
are strewn with rushes or hay of inferior quality, till the covering is of 
sufficient consistency to retain the fen soil, which is afterwards thrown on 
it. On one of the slips or divisions, the fen soil is thus laid bare and the 
two adjoining are ready to receive it 

A large wooden bowl or trough, about twelve feet square and two feet 
high, is now brought to the slip on which the fen soil is laid bare. A 
workman takes his place close by it, standing on a long, heavy plank, to 
prevent his feet sinking into the yielding soil, and provided with a long 
strong pole, at the end of which is an iron hoop fixed horizontally, about 
three feet in circumference, and to this is attached a thick knitted bag. 
Thus provided, the workman thrusts the end of the pole with the bag to it 
in the fen soil, and when by the feel he judges the bag is full of it, he 
draws his pole up and with a dexterous swing empties the bag into the bowl 
or trough. As soon as the trough is full, another workman is called in ; 
he takes his place by or on the trough, examines the consistency of the 
soil which has been thrown into it, adds water to it if it is not sufficiently 
moist, breaks any lumps that may be in it, and mixes or kneads the whole 
together by treading on it Then, with a wooden spade, grooved at the 
bottom to prevent the soil sticking to it, he throws with a certain sleight of 
hand the fen soil from the trough equally over the adjacent divisions, cov- 
ered with rushes or hay ; this he continues to do, until he believes the fen 
soil thrown thereon has obtained a sufficient depth, which the fen-master 
carefully examines by gauging it with a small stick, and if he finds any 
inequalities in it, or that the fen soil is deeper in one place than in the 
other, he causes it to be remedied, until the surface is completely even and 
the soil everywhere of the required depth. The calculation is that a turf 
which is ten inches in depth, shrinks three inches, and thus, when dry, 
giYM a turf of the required depth of seven inches. 

The ien aoil, in this state, is allowed to dry till a man with the help of a 
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fmall plank can stand lightly on it ; foor or five summer days are generally 
sufficient for this purpose, and then one or more workmen or women are 
employed, who are called treaden. The treader fastens to each foot, in 
the same way that skates are fastened to the feet, a small flat piece of 
board, about a foot and a half long and six inches wide, which is called a 
treading'board, and with this he commences at one comer of the slip or 
division which has been filled with fen soil, to tread it down in a sloping 
direction, to prevent its bursting or cracking, so that when it is done the 
whole presents the appearance of a sloping wall ; he obtains this by tread- 
ing more heavily with his toes than with the remainder of his foot. He 
steps sideways, each step the width of histreading-board, aiid in returning, 
treads down the space he had before stepped over, which his treading' 
bocurd exactly fills up. This he continues right and left until the whole 
slip is trodden down. 

On this workman follows another, when the soil is somewhat drier, 
also provided with boards to his feet. He enters on the trodden down fen 
soil, for the purpose of cutting it into squares, the size of the end of the 
turf, and to efiect this, he holds in his hand a broad, sharp, flat piece of 
iron, fixed in a handle, like the handle of a spade. With this he proceeds 
in the same way as the treader who preceded him, forcing the iron straight 
down, thus cutting the soil in one direction and afterwards in a contrary 
one, thereby forming squares of turf of the size at the end of seven, eight, 
or nine inches in diameter. The soil is now again allowed to dry, until it 
is sufllciently so to be handled. The turf is then piled up, first in small 
heaps, and next in larger and larger, always taking care to pile it in such a ■ 
way that a current of air passes through it, until the heap contains from 
fifty to one hundred tons. By this time being nearly dry, it is covered with 
dried rushes, or other materials, to keep out the rain, like a haystack, and 
after remaining in this state for some time, it is conveyed in boats, rafts or 
lighters — for by this time the water has accumulated everywhere — to large 
magazines or store-houses, thatched with rushes, and the four sides formed 
by broad laths or small plank nailed on cross-barred, and leaving open 
squares. Here it remains until wanted for consumption, when it is carried 
away in a vessel of a construction which fits it to carry a heavy top load, 
and brought as near as possible to the house where it is to be consumed, 
which is in cities generally to the canal in front of it. These houses have 
a small arm projecting from the top, at the end of which is a pulley through 
which a rope runs into the garret, where it is connected with a tackle, and 
by these means the turf is raised in baskets, emptied in the garret, and re- 
turned to be filled again. The garret is called a turf-garret, or turf-store- 
house, and garret, tackle, and projecting arm, seem to have been devised 
for no other purpose than to save the stairs / 

The turf, above described, is that used for all domestic purposes ; there 
are others of a different quality used by the poor, and by some manufacto- 
ries, which are merely cut out of the fen soil, and flattened down with the 
back of a spade. These are less compact, crumble, emit a sulphuric smell, 
and resemble the peat found elsewhere. 

One peculiarity of the prepared turf is, that when lighted after the bi- 
tominous particles it contains — which are very small— are consumed, it re- 
muDB a glowing coal of fire for two hours and upvrards, and does not C00I9 
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be the piece ever bo small, emitting neither smell nor smoke ; and to this 
circumstance it is probably owing that it is applied to purpoees, little if at 
all known in other countries. The use of stoves {ehauffe pieds) is almost 
universal among females. The stove is a small square wooden box, about 
a foot and a half in diameter, with holes bored in the top, and one side 
open to admit an earthen pot containing a small glowing turf, on, or by the 
side of which, as soon as the air is at all chilly, the females place their 
feet, and dropping their clothes over it, conceal it from view. The writer, 
while travelling, was introduced, on a very cold day, to three ladies, who 
were sitting at the windows of a large apartment, while a chair was offered 
to him near a good turf-fire on the hearth. Before sitting down he very 
naturally asked the ladies, if they would not take a seat by the fire. *< Oh, 
dear, no, sir, we have stoves," wiis the answer. Stoves are immediately 
brought to ladies visiting. In the churches they are always used by them. 
They are furnished by a woman appointed for the purpose : and though the 
charge for them is very small — not a half-penny— the income derived from 
this source is so large that the ofSce, which is performed by deputy, is 
eagerly sought for by reduced females who have seen better days. Stoves 
may even be obtained at the theatre. The quality of retaining the heat so 
long, which small turf coals possess when isolated, causes them to be used 
for various purposes, such as airing the linen, a precaution very necessary 
in so humid an atmosphere as that of Holland, particularly as, in families 
of any respectability, they do not wash more than once or twice a year, and 
then not in the house, but the clothes are sent to a distance to persons who 
make a business of washing, and afterwards bleaching them. 

Another purpose to which these turf coals are applied, is to light pipes. 
A small copper bowl, with legs and a wooden handle, called a eomfoartje, 
supplied with a small glowing coal, is placed on the table, and when burnt 
out it is replaced by another from the fire. The smoker lifts it by the 
handle from the table, and applies the pipe to the coal. Although not ne- 
cessarily connected with the subject, yet closely conqected with the com- 
foortjey as they are always seen in juxta-position to each other, is the 
kwj/tpeldoor, a utensil to which so extraordinary a place is assigned, consi- 
dering the use made of it, that I cannot let pass the opportunity of describ- 
ing it. It is in fact a spittoon, or spit-pot, which is always j»/aee<i on the 
tabUt about the size of an ordinary glass tumbler, and of this shape. 




The material of which these spit-pots are made varies ; some are of tin, 
japanned, others of pewter, and some of fine porcelain, ornamented with 
gilt figures. The person using it, lifts it up to his mouth, and replaces it 
on the table, or leaving it on the table, knocks out the ashes of his pipe 
into it Dutchmen contend that the manner in which this utennl U vned. 
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is far cleaner than placing it. on the floor. They seem to hare a perfect 
horror of any saliva falling on the floor or carpet. 

The translator would take this opportunity of observing, that in describ- 
ing the domestic habits of the people of Holland, he has not in view those 
of the large commercial cities, where many of their peculiar characteris- 
tics have been materially modified by their constant intercourse with fo- 
reigners. 

The use of fen soil as a fuel, in Holland, may be traced back to the earli- 
est ages. At first it was mixed with manure, and hence some writers have 
inferred that this turf is of the description spoken of in Ezekiel, chap, iv., 
vs. 12 and 15. As civilisation advanced, and the advantages of cleanliness 
and of a fire which gave out no unpleasant smell, became appreciated, it is 
probable the ingenuity of the people discovered the means of divesting it 
of all disagreeable qualities. ' 

The praise of turf has been sung in no measured terms by the Dutch 
poets, and even the classics have been invoked in its panegyric. The fol- 
lowing verse is from the pen of Constantyn Huygens : — 

*' Addimus hoc etiam ad patrisB miracnla terra 
Est ubi corrodi patiens 9l viscera nobis 
Vulnus alit Vjcins & coeco carpitur igni." 

Epigram, lib. viL 

Page 83.^.4 small nlver siiek.^1 have seen such used for the purpose of 
breaking the lump of sugar, they have a twist in them and are pointed at 
one end. 

Page 98. — Leaping Ditchea^—lt will appear strange that leaping ditches 
should be classed among the accomplishments necessary in the education 
of a young nobleman, but it should be recollected the country is so inter- 
sected with ditches that the sports of the field cannot be followed without 
some means of overcoming the obstructions which they present. In cours- 
ing, the hunter carries in one hand a long pole, which, when he encounters 
a ditch, he places in the middle of it, and grasping the pole as high up as 
he can reach, swings himself over by it. 

Page 103. — Jonker,—A title given to the sons of noblemen. Having no 
synonyme for it in English, the original word has been retained throughout 
the translation. 

Page 123. — Coachman. — In the original the coachman is made to speak 
broken Dutch, with a German dialect, no doubt because in Holland all 
coachmen are Germans, a peculiarity attributable to the aversion which 
Dutchmen have to fill a servile station, and which no doubt existed in a 
greater degree at the time of our story. It is singular, however, that, be- 
sides coachmen, all butchers, bakers, and sugar-bakers in Holland are Ger- 
mans, for which it is difficult to account, and which, at this day, is the 
more extraordinary when it is considered that the population, in proportion 
to the extent of territory, is more dense than that of any other country in 
Europe ; yet, here we have a constant introduction of foreigners, and no 
snugration from the country worth notice, not even now when its com- 
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meree has dwindled away to almost nothing, and the taxes are higher than 
anywhere else. 

I am here reminded of a singular practice which preyails in Holland ; 
their carriage -horses are almost always mare$, and they assign as a reason 
for the exclusion of geldings, that the stable cannot be kept as clean with 
the latter as with the former. At the foot of the stalls if the stable a gut- 
ter runs, into which the mare stales and the gelding does not. Another 
peculiarity is, that if while riding in a carriage you pass by a person on 
foot, who takes off bis hat to you, you return the salute by drawing the car- 
riage window, if it is down, half way up/ or if it is up, by letting it half 
way down. 

Page 12Q.^Moffen.'—This is an opprobrious appellation given by the 
Dutch to tho Germans in general, but particularly to a class of boors from 
Westphalia, who annually visit Holland in large numbers for the purpose 
of cutting the grass and assisting in getting in the harvest During the 
time they stay they sleep in the barns of their employers, spend not a 
farthing, but carry back to their desert sands all the little money they, by 
the most indefatigable labor, have earned, and there, in their huts with a 
hole on the top from which the smoke escapes, surrounded by their pigs, 
they relapse almost into a state of torpidity, and so remain until the return- 
ing summer calls them again to their annual journey, which they perform 
on foot, living on the black bread they carry with them from home. These 
people are certainly in the lowest stage of civilisation. They always walk 
like the Indians in single file, and so dormant, are all their faculties, that 
no object, however imposing or extraordinary to them, excites their atten- 
tion. I have seen them pass the Stadthouse of Amsterdam, now the King's 
Palace, a building of no humble pretensions, without casting a look on it 

Page 129 — TVeaehery and Perjury. — " In the meantime a part of the 
enemy's army, which had encamped opposite to Orsoy, fell into the county 
of Zutphan, and in the country of Overyssel, committing everywhere, both 
on neutral as well as enemy's territory, indescribable excesses. Ulrich 
Van Falkenstein, Count of Brock, having, after a short defence of his castle 
of that name, surrendered it on conditions, was murdered in cool blood 
and probably by express orders from Mendoza. When Mendoza was after- 
wards, in the year 1600, a prisoner in the Hague, his widow demanded his 
trial by a petition to the States General. The petition was placed in his 
hands, and he answered, * That whatever might be said, the Count deserved 
the fate which had befallen him, as he was notorious for his breaches of 
neutrality.' As if this, even were it true, would have given the Spaniard 
a right to infringe a treaty afterwards concluded with him." ( fVaagen- 
oar's History of the Fatherland.) 

Page 141. — Mennist. — A religious sect descended from the Anabaptists, 
so called after Mxnno, Simon's son, who was born in 1505, at Witmarsum, 
near the town of Bolsward, in the province of Fri^land. He preached a 
doctrine and discipline of milder character than that taught by the early 
Anabaptists. He condemned the expectation of a new kingdom of Christ, 
which was to be erected on the ruins of all civil government He openly 
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rejected the doctrine of the approach of a miraculotis reformation in the 
church, by means of an extraordinary outpouring of the Holy Ghost. He 
declared explicitly his aversion to the positions assumed by different Bap- 
tists in regard to the lawfulness of a plurality of wives and of divorce, and 
finally, he would hold no fellowship with those fanatics who asserted that 
the Holy Ghost still descended into the hearts of many chosen believers, in 
as extraordinary a manner as in the earliest age of the church, and evinced 
its presence by wonders, dreams, and other signs. He m^aintained, how- 
ever, the doctrines generally received by the Anabaptists, in regard to the 
baptism of children, the Millenium, the exclusion of all civil authority 
from the church, the unlawftUnesa of war and taking oaths, as also the 
vanity and injurious effects of human knowledge ; and even while he re- 
mained attached to these doctrines in a general sense, he expounded and 
modified them in such a way that they greatly resembled the belief enter- 
tained on the same points in the Protestant church. It was through 
Menno*s influence that the different sects of Anabaptists agreed to banish 
from their communion the fanatics who disgraced them, and all doctrines 
which denied the supremacy of the civil authority. After this their num- 
bers received a large increase, and they are now one of the most numerous 
and wealthy sects in Holland, dissenting from the Reformed Dutch Church. 
Menno's life was one constant scene of persecution from the religionists of 
other sects. The Mennists baptize by merely wetting the forehead. 

A Mennist Anawer. — An expression in common use to denote an eva- 
sive answer. 

« 

Page 144.^ Latest Po$teriiy. — It is the more astonishing that these 
religious feuds should have raged with such violence, and prevailed so 
long in Holland, considering that the most perfect toleration of all sects 
existed there, and that the only disabilities under which they labored were 
ineligibility to hold office, and a prohibition against building steeples on their 
places of worship ; yet this distinction, unimportant as it was, raised up a host 
of enemies to the House of Orange. At the time of the last French invasion 
even, the people were still divided into two parties, Orangemen and Patriots, 
as they called themselves, and I found, on inquiry, that the dissenters were 
almost invariably ranged among the latter. Party spirit was then carried 
to such an extent, that ** the Patriots *' received the invading French Sans- 
culottes with the most extravagant joy, kissed their horses, and carried 
them to their houses, though they were covered with vermin and in rags. 
It may indeed be said that party spirit had swallowed up all pride of na- 
tional independence, and yet there was a time when no people on earth 
felt it more intensely than the Dutch. 

Page 160. — Union of Utrecht. — The articles of confederacy between the 
United provinces, concluded at Utrecht in 1579. 

Page 172. — Sroos Spinola. — Ambrose Spinola. Broos is an abbrevia- 
tion of Ambrose. A distinguished General in the Spanish service. 

Page 172. — Uytenbogaert.—A clergyman in the Hague, who had adopted 
the doctrines of Arminiua. 
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Page 172. — Saint Jan, — A derivive appellation applied to Oldenbane- 
▼elt 

Page 173. — Huig de Groot. — ^Hugh de Groot, advocate of Holland. 

Page 173. — Rotterdam InquisUum. — The remonstrants in Rotterdam 
were very numerous, and the municipal government forbade, under heavy 
penalties, the contra-remonstraints from holding any religious assemblage 
there. Hence the origin of the term, the Rotterdam Inquisition. 

Page 175. — Bethlem Gabor. — The son of a pool Transylvania Calvinist 
gentleman, who was patronissed by Gabriel Battori, then dethroned him, 
and in 1613 proclaimed himself prince of Transylvania. In 161S he re- 
duced Hungary, assumed the title of King, and invaded Austria, whence, 
however, he was expelled by Tilly. A treaty ensued. He relinquished 
his Hungarian conquests, but remained prince of Transylvania till his 
death. 

Page 181. — Oldenbamevelt,— It would carry us far beyond our limits 
were we to attempt to sketch even the public services of this great man. 
His name is connected with every important event in the history of, his 
country, from the period the people resisted the tyranny and fanaticism of 
Spain, until his unfortunate death, at an advanced age. For the better un- 
derstanding of the concluding part of this work, it is necessary that we 
should here advert to the circumstances which led to his execution, 
and preliminary thereto endeavor to convey an idea of the form of govern- 
ment existing in the seven united provinces at the period in question. 

The different provinces, in the year 1579, entered into an act of Union, 
by which they formed themselves into a confederacy for their mutual de- 
fence and safety. The legislative power for this purpose was confided to 
an assemblage of deputies from each province, denominated ** the Slates 
General," and these directed the intercourse with foreign powers, the ope- 
rations of the army and navy, and all matters of general interest. 

The executive power was entrusted to a stadtholder, and as a specimen 
of the extreme caution of the deputies, and the reserves by which they cir- 
cumscribed the grant of power to him, we translate literally the letter of 
instructions given to him. 

** It shall be the duty of the stadtholder, captain general, and admiral, to 
defend the sovereignty, privileges and welfare of these lands, as well as 
the exercise of the Christian Religion. He shall do justice to all who ask 
it. He shaU cause all ordinances and judgments to be executed with the 
approbation of the president and council of Holland, Zealand, and Friese- 
land. He shall, with the deputed counsellors to be allotted to him, change 
in a proper manner, and as necessity requires. Burgomasters, Schepent, 
and the law, and bestow the offices, formerly in the gift of the stadtholders, 
on trusty and capable lovers of the Fatherland, but exchange of offices be- 
tween the one and the other shall not be permitted without consent of the 
StateSi He also shall personally, with the aforesaid deputed counsellorSi 
and until further order, grant letters of grace, pardon, suspension of pay* 
ment and the like, first obtaining the ^probation of the magistrates of tha 
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place, and provided the letters are there declared lawful ; but to premedi- 
tated murder or other wicked crimes, shall no forgiveness be extended. 
He shall further provide with the deputed counsellors, for the safety and 
protection of the country, and conduct himself at sea and on shore, as be- 
comes a good Stadtholder. Finally, the States of Holland reserve to them- 
selves the right of altering, increasing or diminishing these instructions as 
the necessities of the country require or make expedient" 

Each separate province was governed by an assembly entitled ** The 
States " of the province, and their jurisdiction was confined to matters 
solely relating to the province they represented. 

But the delegates to these assemblages were appointed by the munici- 
palities of the different cities, and of a certain number of nobles, who 
possessed the right to attend them. The latter, however, were few in 
number, and augmented when deemed proper by the Stadtholder, with 
consent of the States, and sometimes by the latter on their own authority. 

Hence it will be seen that the origin of all governing power was in the 
municipalities of the different cities. These consisted of Burgomasters 
and Seheepen. The latter had jurisdiction in criminal cases and civil suits, 
the former the control of the finances ; but on questions touching the in- 
terests of the city or province, they all deliberated and acted together. 
They varied in number ; some municipalities consisting of forty members, 
others of thirty-six, twenty-eight, twenty-four, and twenty. Generally 
speaking, they filled up vacancies in their own bodies, and in some in- 
stances two lists were made out, from which the Stadtholder selected the 
required number. 

A difficulty soon arose as to the limits or extent of the jurisdiction of 
*' the States General " and " the States " of a province. Who was to re- 
move it ? Maurice acted on the opinion that the former was invested with 
supreme power. Oldenbarnevelt and his adherents insisted that each state 
was sovereign within its borders. 

The religious feuds as portrayed by the author are by no means ex- 
aggerated. Maurice took part with the Calvinists or Contra Remonstrants, 
not however from any conviction of the superiority of their doctrines. 
He never married, but left six illegitimate children. At his crowning vic- 
tory over the Spaniards, the battle of Nieupoort, a detachment of his troops 
posted at a bridge to prevent its passage by the advancing Spaniards, were 
driven back ; one of them, while flying to the main body, with every mark 
of terror about him, was met by Maurice, who shot him down on the spot, 
fearing he would spread a panic through his army. We mention these 
traits in his character to show that it was not likely he took any interest 
in such abstract theological questions as free will or absolute decrees, but 
was actuated in his policy by a desire to obtain the support of a numerous 
party in the promotion of his objects, the attainment of a more unrestricted 
authority, and the establishment of an hereditary stadtholdership in his 
line. 

In all these objects he found opponents in Oldenbarnevelt and his ad- 
herents, who insisted that no distinction should be made between religious 
sects, whether Contra-Remonstrants or Arminians, and constantly resisted 
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all tttempts to remove the restraints imposed on the power entnuted to 
the prince. 

At last Maurice took the extraordinary step of causing Oij>BKBAKin- 
y«.T, advocate of Holland, a station next in dignity to that of stadtholder, 
Dx GxoOT, pensionary of Rotterdam, and Hoogxxbbxts, pensionary of 
Leyden, to be arrested and imprisoned, as he asserted, on the authority of 
the States General. The station of pensionary is similar to that of ad- 
vocate. Immediately after these arrests the States of Holland declared they 
were an invasion of their privileges, and insisted that if the offences with 
which Oldxnbaxnevelt was charged related to internal affairs, he was 
amenable only to their jurisdiction. The municipality of Rotterdam 
urged upon the Prince that Dx Groot should be released, or at least con- 
fined in hi9 house in that city. That of Leyden required that agreeably to 
their privileges Hoooxxbxxts should be tried there. To all these the 
Prince answered that the arrests were made by order of the States General 

But, foreseeing further obstacles to his views, he determined to drive 
from the municipal bodies all members who were opposed to him, and 
fill their places with his adherents. It has already been observed that 
these municipalities had the power of nominating deputies to the States 
General, and the Stat^ of each province ; of course, therefore, the change 
would remove all impediments from his way. Accompanied by a nu- 
merous body guard, he proceeded to those cities in which he intended 
the changes should be made, and accomplished his end without serious 
opposition. The following from a Dutth writer is an account of his con- 
duct in Amsterdam on this occasion. 

** From Gonda the Prince proceeded to Amsterdam, where he was re- 
ceived with due honors, the twenty companies of Burger guards {tchutten), 
and the three companies of city soldiers being under arms. In this city 
no change in the magistracy seemed required, as for some years past the 
opinion which was now predominant had been supported by its votes, 
but when it is recollected that the decisions of the magistrates were 
made by a very small majority, and how likely such a majority, by 
death or other circumstances, might become a minority, one may without 
much trouble imagine that the present majority would find that interest 
in a change, which it is supposed they persuaded the Prince to make. 
On the 3d of November, at ten o'clock in the morning, the Prince appeared 
in the council chamber, where the magistrates had been convoked by his 
order. He thus addressed them : * Gentlemen, as here in the council as 
well as in other cities, there have been a great many disputes about matters 
of government and differences in religion, from which greater difficulties 
may ensue, I have come here by command of the governors of the land* 
to provide for this state of things, as I have done in other places. For that 
purpose I dismiss these thirty-six councillors from service, and ab- 
solve them from theur oaths.' To this he added, * that he would gladly 
have been excused from the task, but that the necessities and welfare of 
the country required that the misunderstandings and dissensions which 
afflicted it should be removed and prevented.' As the counsellors rose up 
to depart, the old Burgomaster Hooft asked the Burgomasters Hoing and 

• Btalet GeaenL 
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Bm, if they desired to make any observatione. They answered, no. 
Hooit stated then that he felt himself bound to make a few brief remarks, 
and having asked and obtained permission thereto from the Prince, he 
said : * It will be, illustrious Prince, next Candlemas, five and thirty years 
since I have been called to this council, and during all that time I have 
frequently had an opportunity to show my attachment to the house of 
Nassau On behalf of this city I have often appeared at the States of 
Holland, and the States General. Many misunderstandings have occurred 
in that time between thi^ city and the cities of Haarlem and Leyden, 
which led to violent judicial proceedings and other measures, and at last 
it was found advisable to request the interference and mediation of your 
Serene Highness, whereby finally these difficulties were settled. Thus, I 
consider myself fortunate, that, in the present state of things, I may re- 
lieve my mind before your Serene Highness. . I shall say no more than 
this little. The whole assemblage of this council was bound by solemn 
oath to defend the privileges and rights of this city. The gentlemen 
councillors have in this thus far conducted themselves as they ought, and 
with great unanimity and care, namely, on three points, which now oc- 
cur to my mind ; first, by means of attachment on person and property to 
establish jurisdiction here, and place all matters on a stable footing, which 
sometimes has been attended with great difficulty and trouble, particu- 
larly with Rotterdam and Middelburg ; and next by means of the privilege 
de non evoeando, bringing with it, that no burger shall be com- 
pelled to appear before a foreigo tribunal or court of justice ; thirdly, that 
no burgers may be kept in prison if they are able to give bail to appear 
before a court of justice, when summoned by the judges. But these sub- 
jects are not to be compared with those which are now in dispute. It is 
true that the welfure of the States should be the supreme law, but I main- 
tain that no one out of this council ought, on account of the differences 
of opinion which have sometimes prevailed in it, to take any measure to 
the injury of the members who are in the minority, as if they as well as 
others were not to be considered honorable and pious people, good pa- 
triots, and enemies of Spain. And though those gentlemen who were in 
the minority have presented their views and feelings on pending differ- 
ences with earnestness, as was their duty, not one of them, however, has 
in the least resorted to plots or anything of the kind, or sought by con- 
cealed means to overreach the other, whereby matters have been brought 
to the state in which they now are.* Those, too, who have often visited the 
meetings of the States of Holland, and the States General, know what 
quarrels and violence is often seen there among the members, how often 
business was postponed from the one sessio^i and fteeting to the other, 
until, after long patience, it has been brought to a successful issue, without 
any one ever endeavoring to treat others in this way. If it had been done 
amid such a variety of opinions, it would be a work without end and often 
to be done over again. Therefore I pray your Serene Highness that it 
may please you to spare this good city and honorable assembly as of right' 
The Prince's reply was short. < Good father,' he answered, * it must be 
flo this tnne. Necessity and the service of the land require it' " 

* AUudlag probably to tbe giowiiftf protpeiltf of tbe city. 
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The Prince had now everything hii own way. The municipalities being 
composed of his most zealous adherents, of course sent none other to the 
States of the Province, or Stat^ Greneral. Oldenbarnevelt, De Groot, and 
Uoogerbeets remained in rigorous confinement ; their papers were seized, 
and no person permitted to have access to them. Different expedients 
were resorted to by their friends to give them information of what was pass- 
ing outside their prison, but generally with little success. One of these 
was of a singular character. A celebrated writer, Petrus Seriverius, re- 
siding at Leyden, was, at the time, publishing the Latin poetical works ot 
the Hague poet, Johannes Secundus. He struck out a few lines from some 
of the proof-sheets, and substituted in their place the communication he 
wished to make to the prisoners : and this was in the following language : 

Nestoris examen tardum est, longumque gubernal ; 

Limen ad offensum substitit icta nape. 
Seria Liligeri juvat indignatio Regis, 

£t facit hue aliquid motus in urbe tua, 
Spernitur interpres sacer hie, Gradivus amatur ; 

Et terquinque duces, si numerentur, erunt, 
Haec retro quosdam sua vertere lumina cogunt 

Siqua fides dictis, jam cito finis erit 
Talia legati Hectoridum responsa tulere 

Quos pronos cause scito favere tu», 
Conventum patrie mox nostra fiatavia cemet, * 

Quindecidrum dederis tu modo Jane diem. 
Tunc de judicibus certum est disponere vestris. 

After some months' confinement, twenty-four judges were appointed by 
the States General to try the accused. The charges against them, even if 
proved, which they were not, contained nothing that deserved severe 
punishment Without confronting them with the witnesses, and notwith- 
standing their answers to the interrogatories put to them evinced their 
innocence, they were condemned and executed, Oldenbarnevelt to death, 
De Groot and Hoogerbeets to perpetual imprisonment The Prince had 
evidently carried matters to this extreme, in the expectation that the ac- 
cused would implore his pardon, and thereby be precluded from further 
opposition to his views, but this they steadily refused, fearing, no doubt, 
it would be construed into an admission of guilt. The Prince's mother, 
Iiouise de Coligny, a sister of the celebrated Admiral Coligny, interceded 
for Oldenbarnevelt in vain, Maurice persisting in the belief that he would 
still ask his forgiveness. A few hours before his death, the old man, 
while writing to his wife, was heard to exclaim — ** I would that I knew 
why I am to die." He sent the clergyman who attended him to the Prince 
of Orange to ask his forgiveness, if he had wronged him in any way : the 
former asked him, ** if by forgiveness he also understood a postponement 
of the sentence of death ?" On which the advocate, after a few moments' 
reflection, answered— " that his request did not extend so far." The 
Prince, too, before the clergyman who carried the message teft him, 
inquired : <* Does he say nothing of a pardon f^ To which the latter 
replied—*' that in truth he had not understood that he did." His last 
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moments are thus related : The old man walked very resolutely, with his 
stick in his hand, to the scaffold ; there he lifted his eyes to heaven, and 
exclaimed, " Oh Grod ! what does man come to !" Lamotios (the clergy- 
man) then offered np a prayer, which lasted about a quarter of an hour. 
His spirits afterwards seemed revived, he undressed himself, with the 
assistance of his servant, and then, or before undressing, spoke to the 
people in these words — " Men, believe not that I am a traitor to my country. 
I have acted justly and honestly like a true patriot, and that will I die.'* 
He then asked for his velvet night-cap, which he drew over his eyes, and 
on going to the stand repeated some short prayers. Before half-past nine 
he kneeled down, saying to the executioner, ** be quick with it, be quick." 
He immediately raised his hands in prayer, so close to his neck that some 
pieces of his fingers were cut off with his head. Many dipped their hand- 
kerchiefs in the blood, that came from the body in four large streams, 
others filled them with the bloody sand, and carried it away or sold it ; even 
the bloody splinters were cut fW}m the floor. The advocate died at the 
age of seventy-one years, seven months, and eighteen days 

A few days afterwards the sentences of De Groot and Hoogerbeets were 
read to them; the former made no remark, but the latter interrupted his, 
by saying, that it did not agree with what he had declared, and requested 
it should be amended. He was commanded to be silent, upon which he 
struck his breast with his hand, exclaiming from Horace — 

** Hie mums aheneus esto ; 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa." 

Much of the above may not appear relevant at this point of the novel ; as 
the reader, however, proceeds, he will find its pertinency. We will take 
the occasion to add, that from the interrogatories put to the prisoners, it 
seems that Prince Maurice's younger brother, Hendrick Frederick, was at 
least suspected of sympathizing in their views. 

Hugo dx Groot is better known under the name of Grothtb. A modern 
German writer, of no mean authority, thus describes his character. ** Hugo 
de Groot possessed the rarest acquirements in an uncommonly high degree. 
With the talents of the most experienced statesman, he combined erudi- 
tion as deep as it was extensive. He was a profound theologian, an admir- 
able biblical commentator, a classical scholar, and trust worthy historian, 
liis writings have had a decided influence in creating a purer taste, and 
extending a more enlightened and temperate manner of thinking on philo- 
sophical subjects. They still retain a high value from their original and 
intellectual character, with all who honor the true and beautiful. As 
philologer, he seizes the genius of his author quickly and justly, elucidates 
him briefly and forcibly, and improves the text most happily. His metrical 
translations of the Greek writers are made with true poetic spirit. Under 
modern Latin poets he fills the first station ; philosophy and jurisprudence 
have assumed, through his works on natural and nationad rights, an entirely 
new character. His work, * De Jure Belli et Pacis,' which first appeared in 
1625, laid the foundations of a new science, and is still held in respect 
and esteem." Our limits do not permit us to notice his other very nume- 
rous works. De Groot was born at Delft, on the 10th April, 1583, and in 
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hii sixteenth yesr accompanied Barneyeldt on his embassy to France ; in 
his twenty-fourth he was appointed Advocate-General ; and in 1613, at the 
solicitation of the city of Rotterdam, became pensionary of it, a station of 
which the duties were very similar, but more confined, to those fsi Advo* 
cate of Holland. 

RoHbout HooocnsBXTs, pensionary of Leyden. He had also filled 
many other important offices in the State. 

Page 186.— Jiih^ jPVeefmcA.— -The estates of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
having taken arms against the Emperor Matthias of Austria, their king, 
continued to revolt against his successor Ferdinand. Here again religion 
was the cause of dispute. For more than a century, the Roman Catholic 
religion, and that of a sect palled Hussites, had been publicly professed 
there. The confession of faith of the latter was called su6 uiraqite, be- 
cause they administered the Lord's supper with the two elements ; that of 
the Roman Catholics mb Undi because they administered it with bread 
alone. Ferdinand made great exertions to recover his authority^ and en- 
listed on his side a powerful league of the neighboring Catholic potentates. 
The estates of Bohemia also sought foreign assistance, and in addition to 
the support which they obtained from the Evangelical Union in Germany, 
tiiey endeavored to form an alliance with some powerful prince. They 
cast their eyes on Frederick, elector palatine. They considered that 
besides commanding no despicable force of his own, he was son-in-law to 
king James of England, and nephew to prince Maurice. They therefore 
made him a tender of their crown ; and the young palatine, stimulated by 
ambition, without consulting either James or Maurice, immediately accepted 
the ofier. Both parties brought large armies into the field, but Frederick 
being defeated at the great battle of Prague, fled with his family to Holland. 
The States of the Netherlands, informed of his coming, sent some cavalry to 
accompany him to Emmerick, whence he descended the river in a yacht 
sent by the prince of Orange to meet him there. 

Page 192. — Prince Hendrik Frederick, — At this period, his title was 
that of Count, and so he is called in the original, but at the same time he 
is also always spoken of as ** his serene highness," an incompatibility at 
least to an English ear. We have, therefore, in translating, given him 
throughout the title of Prince. 



Page 194. — A game at 8kittle9. — Skittles, or Nine Pins, was a game once 
much in vogue in Holland, though now hardly ever played except by chil- 
dren. An old Dutch writer thus describes it : ** The Skittles are set up at 
such a distance from each other, that the ball can roll through them with- 
out touching one of them, or hit the king only. The great art of the game 
consists in knocking down the king alone, or else the most skittles in the 
fewest throws. For each skittle knocked down, the player counts one, but 
if the king alone falls, that throw counts nine. A certain number, say 
twenty-five, is fixed upon as the winning point ; but if a thrower knoclu 
down more than that number, he is compelled to go back, deducting from 
the twenty-five the number of skittles he has knocked down exceeding it, 
■0 that he must count twenty-five exactly before winning the game. It is 
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probable, rays a Dutch writer, that this game had its origin in the martial 
character of oar forefathers, who, in the position in which the skittles are 
placed, had in view a certain order of battle, as they generally ranged their 
armies in a square, in the middle of which was posted their commander 
or king.*' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Hei twoegende ingewant, ont$token a/« een oven, 
Dretf met benaeuden damp de vlammen op neiar baoen. 
En sehilderde averechts met een verward penseel 
Oemengde vormen en de deelen voor *t geheeU 
Qelijk het kunstglcu, naar zijne eigensehap geelepen 
En in een toerkuig, naoi den eieeh van *t Ugt, hegrepen, 
/n eene donkre xaai, op 't wUpanneel der wa^ 
One beelden maelt, maar alle in omgekeerden etant. 

Antondbs. 

Kindling like furnace flames, the heaving chest 
Droye upward all its fumes and fires oppressed, 
Painting with fancy*s pencil shapes awry, 
MixM forms and strange, appalling to the eye ; 
The magic glass thus in the darkened hall 
Throws phantom figures on the whitened wall 
Shadows of being cross the o'erwrought mind. 
Though all reversed, with seeming truth defined. 

While the kind and honest country people ate their simple supper, 
and Gheryt related his adventures at Tiel to his listening family, 
the stranger had entirely undressed himself in the small but clean 
upper chamber which had been allotted to him. It was no easy 
matter to get to the bedstead, as it was about six feet higher than 
the floor, and it could therefore only be reached by a ladder. To 
our traveller, however, who had more than once stormed a well* 
defended fortress, the difficulty was not great, and he soon found 
himself elevated on the bedstead, like an eagle in his nest. He 
now flattered himself with the agreeable prospect of enjoying a 
good night's rest, drew the blankets twice round his body and 
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rolled himself up in them, that he might the sooner get warm ; but, 
spite of his fatigue, spite of the comfortable bed in which he lay, 
spite of the snow-white bed-linen, he was disappointed in his 
hopes. The excess of fatigue in itself, the feverish emotions 
which he felt, and the influence which the events of the day had 
on his brain and nerves prevented his sleeping ; and, besides, the 
little room had long been shut up, by which the air had become 
thick and close, particularly in the high bedstead, which almost 
reached the ceiling.* Hours passed by, and the whole family of 
the countrymen were already in deep sleep, while the stranger 
still lay tossing about in the sheets. Not before daybreak did he 
succeed in falling into a doze, but the painful and distressing 
dreams which overcame him caused his sleep, far from giving 
him refreshment, to fatigue his burning head and shaking limbs 
more than remaining awake would have done. 

One dream particularly, which he had later in the morning, at 
that time when it is said that dreams have a more fixed meaning 
and are more directly the effect of our imagination on our thoughts, 
deserves, from its singular character, a more particular allusion. 
The young man imagined that he was seated on the Rhine-dyk, 
by the path he had taken the evening before on going to the 
countryman's dwelling. Imagination gives to all it pictures to 
itself deeper colors than the reality, and thus the face of the moon, 
on which our traveller in his dream fixed his eyes, appeared to 
him brighter and more beautiful than it actually was. Whilst he 
was now sitting, lost in thought, on the side of the river, he looked 
at his dress, and found to his amazement that he wore the robes 
of a priest, even those of the Prior, of whose extraordinary sanctity 
Gheryt had told him. Then, looking up, he saw, not less to his 
astonishment, the little devil, with the candle in his hand, sitting 
next to him, and so close that the glare of the flame prevented his 
seeing the other side of the river. That little devil had precisely 
the same features as those of the enigmatical Vandyk, or what^ 
ever else he might be called. Whilst he was reflecting on how 
he could best get rid of so singular a candle-stick, he discovered 
a young lady, who, seated on a beautiful sea-shell, and pushed 
forward by a crowd of monks, preachers, and noblemen, amongst 
whom were Mom and Groenhof, came down the river, and was 
steered directly to him. Without being able to distinguish the 

* See note. 
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features of the young lady, he recognized, by a certain inspiration 
(as sometimes happens in dreams), that she was the young lady 
of Sonheuvel. He instantly arose to meet her, but the little devil 
got up at the same moment, and kept waving the candle before his 
eyes, as if he would prevent him seeing the face of the new 
comer. Furious, the officer would have drawn his sword to run 
the tiresome imp through, but instead of a blade, he drew nothing 
from the sheath but a cock's feather, and remained standing con- 
founded. The little Satan now jumped up, laughing aloud, from 
his side, and ran to the shell, which, raising itself out of the water, 
disappeared with the young lady and little devil, while the whole 
troop, who had accompanied her, attacked the unarmed traveller. 
Unable to resist such superior numbers he fled, and came again 
to the convent of Holy Cecilia, passed through it in all directions, 
his embittered enemies still following at his heels, and finally met 
a page, who took him politely by the hand, and led him into a side 
chamber, in which he found an aged, dignified lady, who em- 
braced him so tenderly that, overcome by his emotions, he burst 
into tears, and at that moment awoke. 

He again, however, soon fell asleep, and the nightmare which 
then plagued him was of a worse character than his dream. 
Now, he lay on his back in the broad moat of the town of Tiel ; 
honest Klaas Meinertz on horseback was on his breast, and with 
his knees prevented him drawing his breath, while Teun Wezer, 
the ferryman on the Waal, beat the poor sufferer with a boat-oar 
on the head. He managed, however, to creep through the legs 
of the old cabinet-maker, and would climb up a wall, when the, 
to him unknown. Abbess of Saint Cecilia approached him, and 
struck him so violently, that he tumbled and fell from a conside- 
rable height ; for on awakening, he found himself on the floor of 
the room, laying at the foot of the bedstead, and the pain, which 
he actually felt in his loins, prevented him from regaitding this 
as a dream too. 

He got up and opened the window ; the clear and pleasant morn- 
ing air, which met him and filled the chamber, brought to him 
that refreshment which he had in vain sought in sleep. After he 
had feasted his eyes for some time on the charming landscape 
that presented itself to his view, and which was already filled up 
by different laborers going to their daily work, his head began again 
to hang, and his eyes to close. Convinced that the closeness of 
the room had chiefly caused his distressing dreams, he determined 
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to leave the window open, and go to bed again. Then, at. last, 
he enjoyed a calm and refreshing sleep, and on awaking, he felt 
himself quite another person, able to withstand fresh &tigues. 

Having got up, he again dressed himself in the clothes of 
Gheryt Maessen, as his own were still at the fire in the room be* 
low, and was getting ready to go thither, when he heard a female 
voice in the lower room which he thought he knew, although it 
was not that of any of the inhabitants of the farm-house. To 
convince himself of the truth of his observation, he placed his eye 
to the key-hole, and was witness to the following scene. 

Next to the bed on which the sick woman was sitting, he saw 
a young, well dressed lady, who held one hand of the patient in 
her's, and inquired in a tone of sympathy after the state of her 
health. A more lovely object than this youthful beauty was 
certainly rarely seen in cottage or palace. Above her speaking, 
large, blue eyes, the usual majesty of which was at this moment 
tempered by compassion and feeling, appeared two jet black eye- 
brows, finely contrasting with the milk-white forehead, through 
which a number of small blue veins ran their devious course. 
Two wavy locks of hair fell, according to the fashion of the time, 
along her fair neck on her swelling bosom, the beautiful form 
of which could only be guessed at through the high morning, 
dress and the broad cape which the young lady wore to protect 
her against the morning air. Her lips, red as roses, half opened 
by a friendly smile, displayed two rows of snow-white, and per- 
fectly formed teeth, the egg- round chin, and the otherwise, per- 
haps, too pale cheeks, now painted red by exercise, were full of 
dimples, which agreeably relieved the melancholy expression of 
her features. In short, most lovely was the whole countenance, 
in which earnestness and amiability, sorrow on her own account, 
and interest in the situation of others, were to be so plainly read, 
that the noble lady (for she was of rank) would have undoubtedly 
been selected by one who sought a representative of the highest 
Christian virtue, charity. 

Next to the young lady stood Gheryt Maessen, who had already 
got through his morning work, and returned for his breakfast, and 
he looked, as he leaned on a chair, at the benefactor of his family 
with open mouth and friendly glance. The old woman Was busy 
getting breakfast ready, for which the children already longed, 
and meantime she was busy in conversation with the attendant 
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of the young lady, of whom we shall say nothing to the reader, 
as he has long been acquainted with her. 

" On the whole, then, you find yourself better than when I 
saw you last," said the young lady, in a soft and friendly tone, to 
the bedridden woman. 

*' A great deal better. Lady," was the answer ; <^ and it is your 
kindness I may principally thank for it. I hope, if all goes 
right, to get up to-morrow, and then, with God's help, nest Sun- 
day to be churohed." 

*' We are so much in your debt, my dear young lady," said 
Gheryt, while he wiped away a tear from his eye, " that we 
shall never be able to repay you." 

^* Do not speak of it," replied the Lady, " for a few simple 
medicines that I had made up for you " 

" No, Lady," said Gheryt, with warmth, " it is not alone for 
the medicines I am grateful to you, it is for your kindness in 
coming so constantly to see my good wife, from the first moment 
of her confinement ; it is for your attention and care in thinking 
of all that could comfort or relieve her, and sending it to her ; 
it is for the honor you have done my humble dwelling, that I am 
grateful. Father may say as much as he likes of his excellent 
Lady Van Nassau, but I say that our dear young Lady of Son- 
heuvel is quite as good." 

" Does your father live with the Countess Van Nassau," said 
the young lady, looking up with astonishment. 

" That is to say, Elske's father, Feurich. He is her coach- 
man." 

" Feurich !" repeated Ulrica, " oh, I know him very well ; he 
has often taken me a ride round the wood ; a good open-hearted 
Grerman. And is he your father, Elske ?" 

" Yes, dear Lady," she replied, " and he has in the course of 
his life done other things than drive horses. He was in his time, 
when the old Count Van Falckestein still lived, the leader of his 
Cock leathers, and a brave soldier I promise you.. There, on 
the mantel-piece, in that porcelain pot, is still his cock's feather, 
which he wore in his helmet, and which he gave to me to show 
to my children, and tell them that they must always be good and 
true like their grandfather." 

Here the officer turned his eye, which till then he had kept 
fixed on the lady, to the mantel-piece, and he now recollected to 
have seen the cock's feather on the previous evening, by which 
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he explained the ciroumstance of his having dreamed of a ami. 
lar feather. 

'< And where did you become acquainted with the daughter of 
Feurich ?" asked the Isdy, again turning to Gheryt. 

"Why, that is now twelve years ago, or thereabouts," said 
Gheryt ; " I had gone to work on a farm at Duisburg, for my 
father lived between Maes and Wael. The Lady Van Nassau 
had also returned to her castle at Bruck, and so in the neighbor- 
hood I became acquainted with Elske. After our marriage, 
father having died, and as I could not leave mother alone, I re- 
turned to her, and was soon after appointed ferryman, but that joy 
did not last long." 

" Yes," said the old woman, " Gheryt has seen a good deal in 
his life-time, and he has had to move and wander about with his 
mother. If he had not had me like a chain to his leg, he would 
have got forward a good deal better ; but he has always been a 
pious son, and would not forsake his mother." 

" If I had forsaken mother," said Gheryt, " I should have been 
a good-for-nothing fellow. Did my mother forsake me when I 
was little and helpless ? I can never do for her what she has not 
done more than a thousand times over for me." 

" Come, come," said the old woman, " I may well praise you ; 
there are so many sons that never care anything about their 
mothers, but you will have your reward: your sons. will also 
behave well when they grow up ; at least, I hope so. And ydu, 
too. Lady, I hope if you should marry, you may have as good a 
son as my Gheryt." 

" Why, mother," rejoined Gheryt, " you make me ashamed ; 
what would the lady do with such a clownish fellow ?" 

" Well, I mean as regards goodness and gratitude. What does 
the Lady think of it ?" 

. " A good son like yours would make all mothers happy," re- 
plied the Lady ; V but we are not thinking about that yet. I 
must first have as good a husband as he is, and with time come 



cares." 



" Well, that time is perhi^^s not far off," rejoined the old 
woman ; " I have heard it whispered. Don't blush so. Lady ; I 
hope a merciful God will direct everything for the best." 

" Amen," said the Lady, sighing. 

« Do you wear those clothes on a Sunday, Gheryt ?" asked the 
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attendant, with a sarcastic laugh, pointing to the leathern doublet, 
and those of the traveller, which were still drying before the fire. 

'' Those clothes, there ? No. They belong to a traveller, who 
has passed the night here. He is still up stairs asleep." 

** Then we will hurry away, before he awakes and finds us 
here," said the Lady ; " come, Magdalena." 

<< At your service. Lady," she said ; '* it is time for us to go 
too, the flower vases must be filled before the visitors come, that 
the Baron expects this morning." 

** Well, that is for *you but the work of a moment ; there is 
no one who understands the arrangement of flowers as well as 
you." 

" I accustomed myself to it in my youth," replied Magdalena, 
" but," she added softly, and looking up to heaven and sighing, 
" for whom ?" 

"A^ you going away. Lady," asked Gheryt, "without 
seeing my pig ?" 

" Your pig," said Ulrica, laughing ; " my good Gheryt, I have 
seen so many pigs in my life-time that I have no curiosity to see 
yours." 

" Yes ; but. Lady," continued Gheryt, in a tone that showed the 
value he attached to his request being granted, " our pig is not a 

pig like other pigs ; do you know that it weighs 560 pounds 

and, then, if you had seen it, you could speak of it from your 
own knowledge, for I have some hopes — ^I should be glad — ^you 
know." 

" I don't understand you," resirmed Ulrica, " unless you want 
to sell it to me ; but I assure you I have no knowlj^ge of the 
breed," 

" No, not that, Lady, — but only — you know that the province 
must shortly send a court-boar to the Hague ; if I now should 
be so lucky as to have my pig chosen for it, and you would re- 
commend me — for the seller of the pig may take it to the Hague, 
and is amply paid for it." 

" Oh ! now I understand why I must see the pig^ but indeed I 
have but little influence, and really, of such circumstances, I am 
so ignorant." 

" Oh !" continued Gheryt, " I have just bought some hams, 
that I should not have to touch my fine court-boar, and if you 
will but say a word for me to the Ambtman, I am convinced 
that " 

TOL. n. !♦ 
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''At EDOther time, Gheryt," said the young lady, turning 
round to conceal the blushes which covered her face. By this 
motion of her body, her eye fell on the clothes of the traveller, 
and particularly aa the green bandoleer which, closely examined, 
appeared to be very neatly embroidered, with ten different shades 
of green. • " Yes, Lady," said Magdalena, taking it in her hands, 
** that work is done as neatly and tastefully as if y6u had done it 
yourself." 

The young lady drew near and examined the bandoleer ; first, 
with indifference, afterwards with attention, and lastly, with agi- 
tation, as appeared from her whole behavior. Hei* <x>1or went, 
she seized Magdalena, trembling, by the hand, turned rouQdi 
wished the family farewell, and hastened, without waiting to hear 
their repeated expressions of gratitude and good wishes, out of 
the door with so hasty a step that Magdalena could ap^Toely 
follow her. * 

*f My heavens. Lady !" said the latter, as they walked along 
the dyke to the ferry, ** what is the matter with you ? You are 
unwell, you tremble, what sudden fright has seized you ?" 

** It is nothing, Leentje,* it is nothing,"- answered Ulrica, 
standing still, and leaning on Magdalena*s arm, " it is going over 
again, it was the closeness— some smoke got into my throat," — 
and she burst into tears. 

" I have heard that one weeps if smoke gets into the eyes," 
said the sedate attendant, <' but never that one bursts into tears, at 
any rate, not if the smoke only gets into the mouth. Besides, 
the fire, as far as I observed, burned very clear, and the smoke 
went right up the chimney." 

" I am childish," said the young lady, wiping away her tears, 
though sobbing as she walked on, '* but, indeed, I could not help 
it, I felt myself so strangely excited ; perhaps the visit has affected 
my nerves." 

" Shall we not return and get a glass of water for you ?" asked 
Magdalena. 

" Oh ! no, • not for any money in the world ; I should shame 
myself to death, the walk will do me good. Give me your arm, 
and let us walk a little faster, I shall soon feel better again." 

** Was it, perhaps," said the attendant, after they had walked 
on for a short time without speaking, and the young lady appeared 

* Abbreviation of Magdalena. 
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more composed, ^' was it, perhaps, the smoke which affected you, 
the steam which came from the green bandoleer ? You sigh. 
Lady! Have I guessed aright ? I cannot conceive " 

" Yes, Leentje," answered Ulrica, casting down her eyes, 
ashamed, " it was that green bandoleer, I may as well acknow- 
ledge it, as you have guessed it at once, and as I feel that my 
blushes have betrayed me. Oh ! that bandoleer reminds me of 
one like it, which I, when my cousin — ^you know, Leentje, that 
orphan that was brought up with me, who " 

*' I know who you mean ; that Spanish adopted child of your 
^her, the Baron, who went 1p^ Bohemia, some years ago." 
^V< The same. On his leaving us, I worked for him a sword- 
belt, just like the one we saw there, and I could not help thinking 
of l^%pd the many happy days we have passed together, and the 
sincefikViendship I felt for him — when we were children." 

" You do right to make that addition," said Magdalena, <' it 
would not be proper you should feel well inclined to him, now 
that you know he is a Spaniard." 

'< Can he help that, Magdalena ? could he himself choose his 
parents? oh! if you hlid known him, you too^ would have loved 
him. Every one in the castle, in the village, in the army loved 
him. Are not our good Domine, Bouke and old Geert ever singing 
his praise ? Does not my father love him as if he were his own 
child ; and can any one blame me for loving him with the tender, 
ness of a sister ?" 

** I do not know, Lady," observed the attendant, laying great 
stress upon her words, ** that the Ambtman would be much pleased 
with that sisterly tenderness." 

<< And I do not know," rejoined Ulrica, in a sharp tone, '< why 
the Ambtman should trouble himself about my feelings." 

" Excuse me, Lady," said Magdalena, *^ I admit that the duties 
of his office do not extend to the inclinations, as they do to the 
possessions, of others, but I thought that, as your intended husband, 
he might have some right to expect an undivided share of your 
love." 

** And who says he is my intended husband ?" asked Ulrica. 

" Who ? the whole world." 

*< I thought ( was the only person who had to decide that ques. 
tion ; but it is with this as with many other things, everybody 
knows better what is going on than the person whom it iromedi- A 

ately concerns." 
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Their conversation was here interrupted by their arrival at the 
ferry y where the old ferryman was Vaiting for them in his 
wherry, while his servant was waiting with the large ferry-boat 
somewhat higher up for a party of horsemen who were coming 
from the direction of Tiel. By dint of rowing the old man landed 
the two females on the other side, and thanked the lady very 
humbly (when she stepped out and paid him thrice the usual fer* 
riage) for the honor she had done his wherry. 

<* Is it true what I have heard, Lady ?" asked her attendant, when 
they had walked a little further, with the design apparentiy of 
bringing back the conversation to the point at which it had been 
interrupted. "Is it true that the King of Bohemia is coming 
here so suddenly 1" 

" So it is said." 

" Then, perhaps, your — what shall I call him — yoMK friend 
will soon return — but what am I talking about . . . as if he had 
not written you when he expected to be back." Here she looked 
inquiringly at her mistress, who answered, in an indifferent man- 
ner; 

*< The last letter that my father received from him stated that 
he was hearty and well ; since then no messengers from the army 
have arrived, at least here." 

" Then he will, perhaps, come himself and surprise you. 
Would it not be better, Lady (excuse the liberty I take, but I have 
more years, and, alas, more experience than you), that he does 
not at first stay long at the castle, in order to avoid exciting the 
jealousy of the Ambtman, who is jealous like all who truly 
lover' 

Ulrica, on hearing this extraordinary and unasked for remark, 
cast a look of wonder and dissatisfaction on her attendant, shrug- 
ged up her shoulders and continued her way. Magdalene, how- 
ever, did not permit herself to be frightened. " Suppose, Lady," 
she continued, " that Spaniard and the Ambtman should meet 
together at your father's ; the presence of a young man whom you 
treat confidentially and as a brother, and who reciprocates it with 
marks of attachment, cannot fail to distress a jealous lover, who 
hitherto has thought himself the only favored one. Anxiety, 
anger, quarrels, and the heaven knows what else, may be the 
consequence." 
^; « Magdalena," said the lady, raising her head with dignity, 

» you know me ; I am not proud, nor overbearing to my inferiors ; 
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I do not avoid all conversation with the servants, or command any 
one to silence before fne, much less you, whom I esteem, but at 
present I am compelled to forbid you to say another word on the 
subject you have so unluckily chosen as the topic of our conver- 
sation. It does not become you to speak about it, not because you 
are my attendant, but because no one, except my father, has a 
right to converse with me on a matter of so difficult and delicate 
a character." 

" Forgive me, lady," rejoined Magdalena, in a cool tone of 
voice that was not exempt from bitterness. '* Forgive my folly 
in not reflecting that the heiress of Sonheuvel is elevated far 
above me, and that she might not always be willing to listen to 
good advice, however disinterestedly given. I see that I have 
been wrong, and only hope that my fears may never be con- 
firmed." 

The rebuke was felt by Ulrica, though she was satisfied that 
she had acted right, and therefore did not answer. Magdalena 
was silent, too, rather because she felt no inclination to expose 
herself to another reprimandj or that the efiect of what she had 
said was such as she had expected, or perhaps desired. 

After they had walked a few steps further, the noise of ap- 
proaching horsemen caused both to look, round, and they per- 
ceived the Ambtman with his Jidus Achates, Elbert Van Bother- 
gen, with some servants, riding up afler them at a fast trot. 

'' Is it possible," cried Mom, who, as soon as he discovered 
Ulrica, held in his horse, as the others did likewise, " that the 
first object which presents itself to my eye on this side of the 
Rhine should be the lovely lady of Sonheuvel ? Am I permitted 
thus to attain so soon the object of my journey, the summit of 
my hopes ?" 

" I must ask you to excuse still finding me here, when I ought 
to have been at the castle to make preparations for your re- 
ception." 

*' I feel that reproach," said the Ambtman, with a bow. " 1 
am too early ; but the anxiety to see you. Lady " 

" Pray, Ambtman," said Ulrica, laughing, " let us not try our 
skill at compliments, after the manner of some of our Hague 
courtiers, who have been to England to learn politeness. We 
are here in the country, and may dispense with ceremony." 

" Certainly," said Botbergen, who of the whole discourse had 
heard nothing but the concluding words of Ulrica, who was still 
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unimown to him, ''all that trifling and talking amounts to 
nothing. I say, therefore, simply, good movung* Miss, I had not 
expected that we should have met such a pretty girl after hav- 
ing encountered those pigs at the gate, which was not of good 
augury to us ; this puts me in better spirits. But let us push 
on, Ambtman, or we shall be too late at the castle. But who 
upon earth is that I see," recognizing Magdalena, " who is 
there ?" 

'' What are you chattering about, Botbergen V* asked Mom. 
" Do you not see this is the Lady of Sonheuvel, the pearl of 
the province ? Lady, I present to you Elbert Van BottNBrgen, a 
Guelderland nobleman, my particular friend." 

" That is his best recommendation," said Ulrica, with an in^ 
clination of her head, as she walked on. 

" I beg you to excuse the somewhat imsuitable remarks which 
I have made," said Botbergen. '* I had not the honor to know 
you, and my friend, the Ambtman, might have cautioned me 
sooner. Believe me, dear Lady, that when I spoke of pigs, I 
had no idea whom I was addressing. • . . Should you like to ride ? 
My horse is very quiet, and there is room enough behind me, 
you will then get home more quickly." 

" Are you mad, Elbert, to make such a proposal ? We will 
dismount and accompany the lady to the castle, if she will per- 
mit us the honor." 

'< I should be sorry," said the lady, " should the gentlemen 
dismount on my account. They probably desire to reach the 
castle soon, to take some refreshment." 

" Is there any pleasure," said Mom, as he got from his horse, 
" to be compared to that of accompanying you." Saying this, 
he gave the reins of his horse to a servant, wiped the dust 
fix>m his face with his glove, and politely kissed Ulrica's hand. 

" I again ask your pardon. Lady," he said, " for coming so 
early, but you may imagine that to come such a distance, one 
sets off betimes, particularly when the object of the journey is 
so agreeable." 

" I did not know," said Ulrica, " that you were so fond of the 
game of skittles." 

" You do not understand me, or rather you do not choose to 
understand me. It is by no means the game of skittles, nor even 
the always flattering and hearty reception of the Baron, that 
promises me so much gratiflcation to-day. The happiness that 
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I sought has already been partly accorded me in meeting you, and 
it only depends on you, Lady, to increase that happiness far be- 
yond my hopes and expectations, by giving me to-day the assur- 
ance that the fondest wish of my heart is not entirely disagreea- 
. ble to you." 

" Indeed, Ambtman, your language is so courtier-like to-day 
that a simple country girl, like me, cannot understand you." 

" The lady is positively in the right," exclaimed Botbei^en ; 
*' the deuce take me if I can make anything out of these fine 
phrases. Why not say simply, 

«* One odIj ! 
How lonely ! 
To sigh 
And die. 
Then, oh ! my sweet maid. 
Be not afraid. 
We'll meet and be happy, let me persuade, 

and what follows, as the dominies say, when they give out the 
psalm." 

"How do you know what the dominies say," asked Mom, 
" you, who never go to church or chapel V 

<< Your Honor deceives yourself," answered Elbert, with much 
meaning ; " only yesterday afternoon I was present at religious 
exercises, where there were preachers and priests in abundance." 

<* Then I can conceive," said Magdalena, without looking up, 
but loud enough to be heard by all present, '' why it is that the 
true belief is in such a neglected state, if such kind of people are 
present at the religious exercises." 

" Magdalena," said, in a reproachful tone, the young lady, who, 
although considering the wit of the Guelderland gentleman very 
misplaced, nevertheless disapproved of her attendant joining in 
the conversation, " your opinion was not asked." 

« Oh !" cried Elbert, " my dear lady, knit not that lovely 
brow so much. Let that girl who is with you say what she 
will, I care not for it, and 3rou must not be angry with her, or if 
you will look angry, look angry at my friend, the Ambtman, ha ! 
ha ! ha !" 

" Why should the lady look angry at me ?" asked Mom, look- 
ing up astonished ; " I who would give my life &r a friendly 
•mile from that lovely mouth." 

" Why," said Botbergen, <' because. 
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** Shoald a maiden leem coy, 1 

And frown when you tease her, 

Then, be sure, my dear boy ! 

Your gallantries please her. 

And promise you joy. 
The more a maid frowns at the sighs of a lover. 
The more she is pleased, if he all could discover.** 

" I must confess, sir/' said Ulrica, smiling, " that your brain 
is amply provided with rhymes. You are no doubt a member of 
some society of rhetoricians." 

" I, Lady ; Heaven forbid ! No ; all the verses I know, I 
learned in the army. I never, however, can sing well while 
I am sober. There \a a close sympathy between my throat and 
my stomach, and that is but natural when good -things, for in- 
stance, wine, go down my throat, then come good things— I mean 
good songs out of it." 

<' Don't confuse yourself in long speeches, Elbert," said the 
Ambtman, interrupting him, '< you never get out of them with 
credit." 

<' You, sir, have served then in the army ?" asked the lady. 

'' That I have," answered Botbergen, " and though I say it 
myself, not without fame and glory." 

' " His chief fame and glory being," observed Mom, " that he 
took away with him a maiden, whom he brought back with him 
untouched and unharmed." 

<< Something unusual," said Ulrica ; " and who was that lucky 
person ?" 

" His sword. Lady," answered Mom. 

'' What," cried Botbergen, striking his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, " did I not know that you spoke in joke, and did not 
mean what you say, I would instantly wash out the insult in " — 

*' And my blood would be the first that ever stained your 
sword, you intended to say. Is it not so ?" asked Mom. 

" I would make you feel the point of my sword," continued 
Botbergen, " as I did that young braggart in the army." 

" Hush, gentlemen ; are you going to quarrel in my pre- 
sence ?" 

" That thought alone disarms my just resentment," said Bot- 
bergen, in a joking way, half drawing his sword, and letting it 
fall again in the sheath. 

<< And what did you do to that young • braggart of whom you 
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speak," asked Mom ; " did you run him through like a chicken, 
on the smt ?" 

" No,* said the vain boaster ; " no, my good friend, it was 
merely my way of talking, when I spoke of the point of my 
sword ; my blade was too noble to be used other than on the bat- 
tle-field ; but as regards that puffing braggart to whom I alluded 
— as to him, as he shamefully insulted me, I let him feel the 
weight of my cane, till, like a cock, whose comb is cut off, he 
took to his legs, and never again dared show his face in the 
camp." 

" What was ^e name of this famous fellow ?" asked Mom. 

" He bore a name," Elbert replied, as he cast a look on the 
young lady, like to that which a surgeon casts on an unfortu- 
nate patient whose arm he has come to cut off, " to which he pro- 
bably had no right, as the manor after which he called himself 
belongs to the noble Baron.. He was entered on the muster-roll 
of the army as Jonker Joan Van Craeihorst." 

'^Jonker Joan Van Craeihorst?" repeated Ulrica, turning 
pale. 

" Are you acquainted with him ?" asked Botbergen, hurriedly, 
" then I am sorry I said anything to his injury." 

" How incautious !" exclaimed Mom, assuming the appear- 
ance of dissatisfaction. " The gentleman of whom you speak is 
the foster-brother of the lady." 

" Oh ! I am sorry for that ; I ask your pardon a thousand 
times. Lady," said Elbert ; '< if I could have thought that, I would 
have spared him at the time ; at least, I would now have not 
spoken of it. Again, forgive my rashness ; I was far from 
thinking." 

** If it was rashness, why should I not forgive it ?" 

" You do not suppose that I purposely repeated it ?" asked Bot- 
bergen, a little confused by the answer of the young lady. 

This untimely and unsuitable exculpation confirmed the suspi- 
cion which had already arisen in the mind of Ulrica, that the in- 
tentions of Botbergen were bad, and that his story was untrue. 

" Sir," she said to the Guelderland man, " I well know that we 
must allow to those coming from distant countries, the privilege 
of embellishing their stories as suits them best ; but these flights 
of the imagination should never wound the honor of one whose 
sole possession it is, and who every day may be expected back to 
revenge the affront offered him." 
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" Why, Lady," exclaimed Botbergen, striking his hands to- 
gether, as if in astonishment, " am I so unfortunat^ys to be 
thought a liar ? My friend, the Ambtman, knows me too well, 
not to be ready to bear witness to you, that I would assert nothing 
which was not true." Saying this, he cast a side glance at Mom, 
as if he would say to him — " I have got myself into this scrape 
on your account ; you must help me out of it." 

But Mom had at present no inclination to do this. He saw that 
the artifice which Botbergen, agreeably to an agreement between 
them, had put in practice, had failed to produce the expected 
effect on Ulrica, and he feared that if he took part with Botbergen 
the young lady would guess the whole truth — would see through 
their concerted plan ; that he would lose her esteem, and with it 
all chance of obtaining her hand. He conceived, therefore, that 
it would be advisable for him to change entirely his plan of 
attack, and take sides with the absent Joan, which would give 
him, he thought, in the eyes of Ulrica, the character of a gene- 
rous rival — ^impress her with confidence in his assurances, and 
lead her to give credit to the slanders against Joan, which, at a 
future day, under the appearance of kindness to her, he intended 
to let fall on her ear. 

" Come, come, Elbert," he said, " you must have made a mis- 
take in the name. I cannot believe that a young man brought 
up by the Baron of Sonheuvel, and whom the lovely lady honors 
with her esteem, would be such a coward, that he would allow 
you to cane him. I would not tell that story again, for should 
the Jonker Van Craeihorst come back, it might be attended with 
very disagreeable consequences to you." 

"What the d — 1 !" cried Botbergen, who at first looked' 
at the Ambtman with eyes full of astonishment, but now 
began to divine his object. " I swear I will not retract a word I 
have said ; all that I can allege as an excuse for the young man 
is, that he was drunk when he insulted me." 

" Not another word of the whole story," said Mom, in a com-, 
manding tone ; " I cannot allow any man to speak ill of an ab- 
sent man, who is not here to defend himself. I cannot rightly 
understand the matter," he continued, dropping his voice to Ul- 
rica, in a tone of candor, " Botbergen is a bragadocic?, it is true, 
but not deficient in courage ; that I plagued him just now, comes 
from an old habit I have. I cannot think that he purposely in- 
vented the whole story. Perhaps it was not so bad as he repre- 
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sents ; Jwill investigate it, for no disgrace shall attach to the fes* 
ter-brotWr of my Ulrica." 

"You will oblige me," said Ulrica, politely bowing, while 
gratitude glistened in her eyes, " but we have reached the back- 
gate. Here, gentlemen, We will leave you." 

Saying this, she passed over the little bridge that led to the 
Baron's estate, and continued her way, with Magdalena, through 
the gardens of the castle, whilst the noblemen, having again re- 
mounted their horses, rode forward along the side-road dll they 
reached the principal entrance, deliberating the while how they 
could best put in execution their dark attacks on the good name 
of Joan. 

The young lady, on whose tender mind the poisoned tongue of 
Elbert had made more impression than she was willing to admit 
to herself, as soon as a winding hedge concealed her from the 
view of the worthy pair of friends, gave vent to her feelings, and 
shed such bitter tears that even the workmen, with Bouke at their 
head, who were employed in decorating the skittle-ground, ob- 
served it, as she passed them, and the old servant approached her 
to ask what was the matter with her. 

" Oh, is it you, Bouke ?" exclaimed Ulrica. " I can tell you, 
and Magdalena heard it too : it will afflict you as well as it has 
afflicted me : I have just been told that Joan, like a coward, has 
allowed himself to be caned and driven away from the army." 

" That's a d d lie, with your permission," said Bouke. 

" Who says so ? I will make his back feel it that he will re- 
collect it for a year and a day." 

** Still, Bouke, be not too passionate. It is Elbert Van Botber- 
gen, a nobleman, who served with him, and, according to his own 
saying, did it himself." 

" He tells a lie, Lady, on my soul. .loan allow himself to be 
struck ! It cannot be." 

" I do not know your Jonker," said Magdalena, <<but I cannot 
see what interest Elbert Van Botbergen should have in slandering 
him." 

" What do you know about it. Miss Lena ?" asked Joan's old 
fellow-soldier in a passion, " the proverb says, * all buyers are not 
judges, and who buys quickly is quickly cheated.' You may 
ascribe as little interest as you like to your Elbert Van Botbergen, 
but if he speaks ill of our Jonker, he is not worth a snuff. What 
the deuce, Simon," he cried, interrupting himself, to set one of 
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the workmen to rights, " you are now putting that le^r quite 
wrong. Wait, I will come and show you, if you do Vfc know 
better. Now, as I said, my Lady, set your little heart at ease. I 
have too long roved about over land and sea with the Jonker not 
to know that he is not a cat that you can lay hold of without 
gloves. He would not allow himself to be struck, and if any one 
says the contrary, I will twist his neck for him, were he ever ao 
great a gentleman." 

With these words he returned to the workmen, who now, having 
finished decorating the skittle-ground, were busy in getting it 
ready for the game. Ulrica went sighing to the castle, where 
she, followed by Magdalena, visited kitchen and cellars, to see 
that the necessary preparations were made for the reception of 
her father's guests. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Menigh wQ by dranek en apija 

Wesen xoija. 
Sehoan hy ia van vnjn beaehoneken. 
Doer dock yeder kan beapiin 

Dat deea Hin, 
Sijn van aotte grillen droneken, 

Pkr8. 

Many when filled with food and wine 

Woald sagely shine, 
However crammed with drink they be ; 
Yet every one may plainly see 

These bibbers free, 
Are drank with whims and silly glee. 

In the meantime Mom and Botbergen had been welcomed in the 
forecourt of the castle by the Baron of Sonheuvel, accompanied 
by his old dog Veltman» which being now blind, and unable to 
follow him to the field, always remained at his side at home. 
Afler he had received these two gentlemen with his accustomed 
cordiality, and given orders that the horses should be well taken 
care of, he led his guests to the lower saloon, as the large Knight's 
saloon, where dinner was to be served up, was not quite in readi- 
ness. Having entered, Mom wanted to make some apology for 
their early arrival, but the Baron would not hear another word 
about it, till the gentlemen had refreshed themselves with a 
draught of good wine, which was presented to them in long green 
glasses on a silver waiter. It was then that Elbert first found an 
opportunity to be introduced* by his patron to the Baron, and 
request him to excuse the liberty he had taken in not hesitating, 
though unknown to the Baron, to accompany his friend Mom, at 
his request, on the present occasion. 

" A gallant nobleman, as you appear to be, needs no introduc- 
tion to rny castlf^," said Van Reede, " and besides, may not a 
fiiend always bring a friend with him V 
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" I hope then I may apply that saying to myself, "^d Mom 
to the Baron, " for there is no name I should prize mS highly 
than that of your friend." 

" Indeed !" said Van Reede, " I thought there was another 
name you would rather give me, ha ! ha !" and he began to laugh 
heartily at his own wit. 

" You are very right, Baron," answered the Ambtman, with a 
graceful bow, " and although the one does not exclude the other, 
I admit that I was unfortunate in the expression, and that the 
name of your son-in-law would be dearer to me than any other, 
. . . but for that happiness I dare not hope." 

" Why not ?" asked the Baron in a friendly tone, " you know 
that I heartily esteem you, and favor your wishes." 

" I am truly grateful to you for it, Baron, but there is some one 
else to be consulted in this case, who I fear is entirely indifferent 
to me." 

" You mean my daughter. She esteems you highly ; she 
knows that her marriage with you would be very agreeable to 
me, she has no predilection for any man, what would you more ? 
If aught is still wanting it must be your work to obtain it" 

" Are you quite sure," asked Mom, weighing his words, " that 
she has not entertained a predilection for any man ?" 

*' Why, yes, at any rate as sure as one can be of the feelings 
of a girl of twenty years." 

<< That is not saying much," observed Botbergen, laughing, 
<< reading a girl's heart is like looking out of the window at sea 
to see if the storm still rages. One sees nothing, and the wind 
blows your cap off in the bargain." 

" True, true,'* said the Baron, clapping the Guelderlander on 
the shoulder, " only with this difference, that there is no stormy 
night in the heart of my Ulrica. But be this as it may, Ambt- 
man, to obtain my daughter's love is your business ; if you have 
her consent, mine shall not be wanting. A parent can do nothing 
more. Ulrica must be left free to choose. It depends upon you 
then to do your best to obtain her affections." 

" She has been in the Hague a long time," said Mom, shaking 
his head. 

" Yoti, at least, have no reason to complain of that, fer there 
you first became acquainted with her." 

*' I only fear that some Ck)urt.Jonker or the othe r " 

** Nonsense, nonsense, Ambtman, she was fond of the CSountesB 
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Van N^au, and was pleased to pass her time with her, but I 
always round her happy and contented when she returned to me 
at the castle. There is one difficulty, it is true," continued the 
Baron, suddenly knitting his brow, " but that is of a very differ- 
ent nature." 

" A difficulty," repeated Mom, " I pray you " 

<* I will tell it you as soon as we find a fitting opportunity to 
be alone," said Van Reede, in a serious tone, which he only as- 
sumed on very particular occasions. " I hear the tread of horses 
on the castle bridge, and must go to welcome my new guests." 

'< The old gentleman aeema to have taken a great liking to 
you," said Elbert, as he, with Mom, slowly followed the Baron, 
who went to receive the new-comers. 

'' I did not obtain him a seat in the States of tho Province for 
nothing," said Mom, " and give him, besides, a new fowling, 
piece, for which, I believe, he was still more thankful." 

" All that has an excellent efiect on the father," replied Mom, 
." but whether it will have any influence on the daughter, is yet 
to be seen. It appears to me that she took fire pretty quickly at 
my story, and that she is rather more attached than is neces- 
sary to her old school-fellow." 

'< So much the better," said Mom, " the sooner will she, from 
vexation, marry another, if we only succeed in convincing her — 
but enough of this, the Baron is coming with his guests." 

The new-comers were soon followed by some other invited 
guests, and in half an hour the company was complete ; it con- 
sisted of some twelve noblemen. Of the conversation which fol- 
lowed the first welcome, and the ceremonies connected with it, 
we shall make no mention. It was insignificant, as is generally 
the case at the commencement of all parties or festivities. When 
the clock had struck eleven, old Bouke entered and informed the 
Baron that breakfast was ready, upon which Van Reede re- 
quested his guests to follow him to the great Knight^s saloon. 

This presented an agreeable and refreshing spectacle, not only 
on account of its beauty and decorations, but also because of the 
attractions of a more substantial nature, which met the eye of the 
visitors. It was roomy, and of an oblong shape ; two very broad 
and high fire-places, in which, notwithstanding the approach of 
the vernal season, large fires were burning, stood at each end 
opposite one another. The far- projecting^ mantel-pieces, of costly 
Egyptian marble, supported a number of antique vases (on this 
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occasion filled with early spring flowers), and rested at Aich end 
on two snow-white columns, tastefully wound round with holly. 
Valuable bas-reliefs, carved out of a different description of mar- 
ble, ornamented the frame- work and the pedestals. The loves of 
Venus and Adonis were depicted in the fire-places themselves, on 
white stone. On each side of the fire-places were^ doors, the 
cornices of which, likewise resting on columns, joined the mantel- 
pieces. The niches above the doors, their base and plinth, were 
also ornamented with carved work and images, and decorated 
with flowers and foliage. The hall was, on one side, provided 
with eight windows, on the upper part of which, all descriptions 
of arms were painted, whilst from the lower part, through the 
glass windows, a cheerful view was seen of the castle gardens, 
and surrounding country : the divfsions between the windows 
were hung round with family portraits and armor, the middle 
niche alone was empty, the armorial bearings of the present 
owner being carved thereon in handsome Parian marble. The 
other side of the hall was, in its whole length, covered with all 
kinds of hunting and martial weapons, which were bound to- 
gether very tastefully, under the directions of the lovely lady, 
with festoons of branches of pine, holly, and flowers. The 
whole had a \ery striking appearance ; but that on which the 
eye of the guests rested with most pleasure was, as we before 
hinted, the long table which stood in the middle of the hall, and 
which was covered with an excellent and nutritious breakfast, not 
consisting of coffee, tea, fruit, of any of the inventions of later 
days, but of the substantial food and drink which was welcome 
to our good forefathers, at any hour of the day. 

The guests seated themselves on benches, or stools for two 
persons, covered with soil cushions. They soon fell to eating — 
the chicken-soup, served up in silver bowls, quickly gave place 
to a boar's head, accompanied by fowls, turkeys, pigeons, and 
heads of lettuce ; in short, everything was there that was in 
season, and necessary to form an excellent dejeun^. The noble- 
men did honor to the eatables, as well as to the delicious wines, 
which, under the superintendence of Bouke as butler, were placed 
upon the table. The Ambtman alone appeared to have no taste 
for the delicacies that stood before him ; the weighty plans, and 
the difficulties growing out of them, which filled his brain, had 
taken away his appetite ; and, far from seeking any diversion in 
taking an unusual quantity, of wine, he endeavored, as far as was 
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in his pow0r, to retain the - full use of his faculties, by merely 
touching the glass with his lips, when healths were drunk, or on 
similar occasions. He perceived, with apprehension, that Bot- 
bergen never declined any of the glasses that were offered him, 
and always emptied them to the bottom. His- fears were, how- 
ever, superfluous, for the Guelderlander was not frightened at a 
little, and had a stomach which might justly be said to possess 
the properties of a sponge or glove, as required, and which never 
aflected his head ; the only influence wine had over him, was to 
make him a greater braggart, and more suspicious than usual. 

" You are wonderfully quiet to-day, Ambtman,*' said Van 
Reede ; " is anything the matter ? or do you not like my wine ?" 

" Drinking does not suit me, I am not fond of parties, besides," 
he added with a smile, " I want to keep my hand steady, so that 
I do not miss the skittles." 

" Oh," said the Jonker Van Scherpenzeel, " that is not fair 
play. You will let us get fuddled, and keep sober yourself. But 
I know where the difficulty is ; the company of gentlemen alone 
no longer pleases you." 

" I acknowledge," said Mom, " that the society of the fair sex 
must always add to the pleasures of the social circle." 

*' And above all, that of the noble lady of this castle, the 
presence of whom, though absent, is to be discerned in every 
flower which adorns this apartment," cried the Master Van Hel- 
menhorst, " long may she live — long," he continued, rising up 
and holding his glass on high, " Long live the lovely Lady Ulrica 
of Sonheuvel !" 

" Long live the daughter of our noble host !" said Botbergen, 
immediately following the example ; and he was joined by the rest 
of the company. 

" I thank you for my daughter, gentlemen," said Van Reede, 
filling a glass in his turn, " and may she often have the honor to 
direct the preparations for your reception." 

" Provided it is not in this apartment," said Botbergen. 

" And why not here ?" asked Van Reede, with an astonished 
look. " Does this hall not please you ?" 

'< The hall is convenient, and magnificent," answered Elbert, 
'< but we all hope that the young lady will soon make choice of a 
husband worthy of her, and then leave the house of her father. 
1 intended to wish her nothing worse than the superintendence of 

a feast in another place." 
YOL. n. 2 
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" Well thought of," said tlie Master of Lievendaal ; <' Master 
Botbergen, I have the honor to join you in that excellent wish." 

" And I should like to pay you in a similar coin," replied the 
Guelderlander, " but I have no more wine of the same kind, and 
it would be high treason, should I return your politeness in any 
other than that in which you have drunk to me." 

'< There is more of the same kind, however, in the cellar," 
said the Baron. '* Bouke, give the Master Van Botbergen, — ^but 
where is Bouke V 

" He has just been called out of the room," answered one of 
^ the servants. '' Somebody down stairs wanted to speak to him." 

^ ^ " Indeed, that is not very convenient ; however, you can get it 

as well as he can. Ask my daughter for the wine from number 
three. The truth is, gentlemen, I must make some allowance 
for old Bouke, there is not a better fellow in the whole world ; 
we have been together besides, for so many years, and have gone 
through so much, — then he has always something to tell me ; he 
made one campaign in Turkey, and has seen more service than 
any of us." 

<* I have not been so far," said Elbert, " my campaigning was 
confined to Bohemia, and there I think I can say without vanity, 
people still speak well of me." 

<' In Bohemia, did you say, and under what colors ?" asked 
Van Reede. « 

" I fought under that mock King Frederick, but I lefl him to 
himself, for one could do nothing with him. I often said to 
him (his Majesty sometimes did me the honor to consult me), 
your Majesty, said I, gives ear to sycophants, adventurers, and 
blockheads. If your Majesty goes on at this rate you can never 
succeed, and then I developed to him such reasons for my asser- 
tions as occurred to my mind ; but it was all trouble in vain. 
His Majesty paid no attention to what I said ; and what was the 
consequence ? As soon as I lefl the army (for I could not remain 
to witness the follies committed there), everything went wrong, 
and now he is coming back with a flea in his ear." 

'< And did you," asked Van Reede, rubbing his hands together, 
as if beforehand assured of the answer he would receive, ''did 
you know the Jonker Van Craeihorst ?" 

<' Know him," repeated Botbergen, *' yes, a little, though it 
was DO honor to know him." 
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The Baron, astonished, looked at his guest, put down his gli 
and asked with amazement what this expression meant. 

" Why," continued Elbert, " I had no intercourse with him, 
because he was a low fellow, a drunkard, a coward, a false 
player." 

<* Impossible," cried the Baron, emphatically, and at the same 
moment old Veltman jumped up from under the seat of the 
Baron, with a loud cry, as if he would no longer listen to the 
calumnies told of his former master, and ran quicker than he 
had done for the last three years out of the room, almost knock, 
ing down old Bouke, who just came in. 

" Oh yes, run, Veltman," said Bouke, in a cheerful yoicey 
while he approached the table with a countenance on which joy 
was depicted. *<Sir," he continued, ''good news, an old ac- 
quaintance." 

" Silence, Bouke," said the Baron, almost without listening to 
him. " Master Van Botbergen, I pray you explain to me what 
you said of my Joan. I mean of Jonker Van Craeihorst." 

'' Did you know him ?" asked Elbert, feigning astonishment. 
*' Forgive me then if I spoke ill of him, but I did not suppose 
that you felt an interest in a young man whom I was obliged to 
cane out of the army." 

" That is a lie, a bare-faced lie," said the faithful Bouke, in a 
loud voice, who had attentively listened to the accusations of 
Botbergen. 

" Who speaks there ?" asked Elbert, looking up proudly, but 
he cast down his eyes abashed as soon as they met those of Joan's 
old fellow soldier, who, with his arms folded, stood behind the 
seat of the Baron. 

" I am the man," said Bouke, " and what I may not maintain 
myself another will do for me." 

" Bouke," cried the Baron, while he sought to give his words 
the expression of reprimand, " recollect who you are, and where 
you are." 

" I do so," answered Bouke. " I recollect H^at I am an old 
fellow soldier of Joan, and that I see before me a slanderer, 
who " 

" Villain," cried Botbergen, encouraged by the reproach of 
the Baron, " do you think I will put myself on a footing with 
you ? Had a nobleman dared say to me one millionth part of 
what you have, he would not have lived." 
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" Is there no nobleman present,'' asked Bouke, " who will take 
the part of an absent man V* 

Botbergen looked frightened around him, but his countenance 
cleared up as soon as he perceived that none of the guests were 
willing to take part against him, in consequence of the Banm 
himself not defending his adopted son. Convinced of this, the 
inflated Guelderlander threw his glove in the middle of the hall, 
crying out at the same time, " Hereby I challenge any nobleman 
who, like myself, can show sixteen quarters, to come forward and 
deny what I have asserted." 
M "I accept the challenge, and will soon bring you a combatant 

, who will cut you in sixteen hundred quarters," said Bouke, 

taking up the glove, and afterwards leaving the room. 

'< Afaster Van Botbergen," said Van Reede, who all the while 
had, though sitting, been stamping hb feet and biting his sleeve 
with passion, << I could not take part with my good Bouke against 
one whom I had. received in my own castle as a guest, but by 
my salvation, had you in any other place than the house of Scm- 
heuvel, spoken ill of my good Joan in my presence, I would 
have dashed my glass into a thousand pieces on your face." 

*< If you will allow me. Baron," said Mom, " I will defend the 
honor of the Jonker Van Craeihorst, and friends though we be, 
accept a combat with the Master Van Botbergen for life or 
death." 

Elbert looked at his patron enquiringly, as if he would read 
in his countenance if he were in earnest. An ironical sneer, 
which was perceptible in the Ambtman's nostril and in the cor- 
ner of his eye, was enough to convince him that Mom, by his 
answer, was only anxious to prevent a more dangerous opponent 
presenting himself. At this moment Bouke came in again, 
throwing the door wide open, and saying, '* Master Van Botber- 
gen, I bring you here a combatant as I promised you." 

All eyes were now turned towards the door, through which a 
young man entered whose appearance created general astonish- 
ment. The Baron and the greater number of the guests jumped 
up,' Botbergen pushed his chair three feet backwards, turned 
deadly pale, with a trembling hand and chattering teeth laid hold 
of the hilt of his sword, but was not able to draw the blade from 
its scabbard. Mom stared at the unknown with open mouth. It 
was the stranger whom he had met at the house of Rlaas Mein* 
dertz, and thought was a Remonstrant candidate for orders. 
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" Joan/' cried the Baron, with a loud scream of joy, and em- 
braced his adopted son, who, accompanied by the trusty Veltman, 
had walked up to him, but almost instantly he drew back : " Joan," 
he repeated, " I should not have embraced you before I knew 
you were deserving it. People say disgraceful things of you." 

" That I have heard from Bouke," answered Joan. *^ Which 
of these gentlemen here calls himself the Master Van Bot- 
bergen ?" 

<< What! don't you even know him ?" asked the Baron, amazed. 
" How is this to be reconciled ?" 

" Now, sir," said Bouke to the terrified braggart, who sat as 
if nailed down, with hanging arms and firmly clenched teeth, 
" what do you think now ? Am 1 not as good as my word ?" 

<< Are you the person who call yourself the Master Van Bot- 
bergen ?" asked Joan, with astonishment. " In the army of the 
£[iDg of Bohemia you bore another name." 

" Well, Jonker," answered Elbert, trying to escape by a joke, 
" we neither of us bore our right names." 

" Whether I have a right to mine or not," replied Joan, proud- 
ly, << it is too noble to be disgraced ; and, after what has passed 
between us, I did not think that you would, in the presence of this 
honorable company " 

"Do you allude to the caning?" asked Botbergen, rising. "Oh, 
I ought not perhaps to have spoken of that. We did not separate 
the best friends in the world, it is true, but we can always have a 
further explanation." 

" I am at your service, instantly, if you will," said Joan, plac- 
ing his hand on his sword. 

" The Ambtman will be kind enough to be my second," con- 
tinued Botbergen, turning to him. 

Joan followed with his eyes the direction which those of his 
opponent had taken, and he recognized in the Ambtman the person 
who had received him in the upper chamber of the house of Klaas 
Meindertz. This unexpected sight caused him in his astonishment 
to take a step back, and diverted his thoughts from his quarrel 
with Botbergen to the occurrences of the previous evening. With 
no less earnestness, though with a confusion but indifferently con- 
cealed, did Mom stare at the young man, and reflect on the con- 
duct he should observe towards him on the occasion. Botbergen, 
as soon as Joan no longer spoke to him, nor threatened him with 
ois furious looks, felt his courage revive, assumed a proud 
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and courageous air, and muttered between his teeth all kinds of 
threats. The rest, who had formed a ring around the interested 
parties, looked astonished at Joan's sudden silence, and still more 
so when the latter walked up to Mom, and in a somewhat soften- 
ed voice, but determined tone, asked him the following question, 
which, though in itself very simple, was well calculated to confuse 
the Ambtman, in the situation in which he was : ^< Had I not the 
honor to see you yesterday afternoon ?" 

Although Mom had time enough to prepare himself for an an- 
swer, which he at once saw would be required of him, he still 
was not satisfied in himself how he had best shape this answer to 
produce the effect which he desired. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, most advisable to give no answer at all, but to avoid the 
inquiry by making one himself. 

" Are you the long- wished for and happily returned adopted son 
of the worthy Baron ?" he asked, rising up, and seizing both Joan's 
hands. '< As a friend of the family I rejoice most sincerely at making 
your acquaintance. What happiness will not your arrival cause 
in the whole castle ! and the lovely lady, who is so fond of you, 
how delighted she will be !" Here Mom observed with spite a 
deep blush overspread the countenance of the young man. " Well, 
I am truly glad to see you. You will find me, body and soul, at 
your service-— dispose of me as often as you will. I have heard 
so much good of you that I am anxious to acquire your friendship. 
Permit me to embrace you." 

With these words he pressed the young man, who stood sur- 
prised and confused at this torrent of words, in his arms, and took 
the opportunity to whisper in his ear : " Had you but said who 
you were -yesterday afternoon. However, we must have another 
conversation together on this subject, when I will explain every- 
thing. I hear you came there very mat d-propas" And then, 
before Joan could recover from hys astonishment, he stepped back 
and took Van Reede by the hand. " My friend," he said, " what 
a pity it would be that on so happy a day as this, the general joy 
should be disturbed by quarrelling or angry words. Unite with 
me to persuade your worthy adopted son and my friend Van Bot- 
bergen, who without reason, and probably in consequence of a 
misunderstanding, are offended with each other, to become com- 
posed. May the deuce take all who would continue the dispute. 
I drink to the happy return of the noble Jonker Joan Van Craei- 
horst, Captain in the service of His Majesty the King of BohemiSi 
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— and those who will not follow my example are in * truth not 
worthy of notice." Whilst uttering this last sentence, he had filled 
a rummer of wine, which he drank off to the dregs. The guests, 
as well as Van Reede, followed his example. 

^Come, Elbert," continued Mom, putting a full beaker into 
the hands of his comrade, " you must drink with us ; for the re- 
turn of the Jonker cannot be otherwise than a source of pleasure 
to you. If everything is cleared up, and the misunderstanding 
is removed, so much the better ; if not, you will have an oppor. 
tunity to show your courage this evening or to-morrow. Come, 
man, drink, and think for the present no more of this foolish 
business." 

" Pots honderst tausent slapperment,** said Botbergen, taking the 
glass ; '' my courage is everywhere well known, and has no fur- 
ther occasion to display itself. The Jonker and I have insulted 
each other : we are therefore quits, and, if that is not enough, 
it can soon be settled. I therefore gladly drink to the health of 
the Jonker Van Craeihorst, — and may he enjoy as long a life as 
I wish him." Saying this he emptied his glass, and resumed his 
seat among the guests, who had again taken their places at 
table. 

" I thank the gentlemen for their friendly wishes," said Joan, 
filling his glass in his turn. " As regards the Master Van Bot- 
bergen, I thank him, too, and it will be agreeable to me, if he 
will devote a moment to me in the course of the day, for I agree 
with the Ambtman, that we should not now disturb the harmony 
of the guests." Having said this, he emptied his glass, and took 
a seat at the table. 

They resumed their meal, but it was in vain that the Ambt- 
man sought to bring back its former spirit to their conversation. 
The Baron was, without wishing it should be seen, dissatisfied 
that the quarrel had been stilled, and would have much rather 
seen that Joan had thrown his antagonist down stairs. Joan's 
head was so full of thoughts that he forgot all present ; nay, 
wished them all a hundred miles off, and he experienced in their 
fullest sense, the unpleasant sensations of one, who, af\er a long 
absence, comes home worn out and weather-beaten, and who, 
instead of meeting his family alone, finds his house full of visitors, 
who have no sympathy with his fatigues and wandering thoughts. 
Now he thought of the mysterious occurrences at Tiel, then of the 
lovely Ulrica, whom he so ardently longed, yet feared to see. 
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His quarnel with Botbergen gave him the least anxiety, for he 
was well satisfied that he could obtain from that braggart any 
satisfaction he might require, as soon as he demanded it : the 
occurrence in the Bohemian army having taken place just as El- 
bert had described it, with this slight difference, however ; that 
it was Joan who had given the other a good caning, and driven 
him away. He cared, therefore, but little for the slanders of 
Botbergen, except in so far as it might be necessary for him to 
justify himself to Ulrica, for Bouke had (whom he sent for as 
soon as he arrived at the castle, and learned that it was full of 
visitors) informed him how Elbert had sought to disgrace him in 
the presence of the young lady. Joan would have immediately 
resented the insult, had he not found it necessary first to exchange 
his damp clothes' for others. 

The remaining guests, like the Baron, were not well pleased 
with the situation in which the quarrel had been allowed to re- 
main, as they conceived, not without good grounds, that the one 
or the other of the parties must be a coward, and therefore not 
fit to sit at the same table with them. Thus discontent produced 
silence ; even the Ambtman, who endeavored to keep up the con- 
versation, had his head too full to be successful, and it would not 
have escaped the notice of an observing bystander, that the bold 
front he assumed, was a constrained one. The prevailing quiet 
therefore induced the Baron speedily to determine on requesting 
his guests to finish their breakfast, and go with him to the skittle- 
ground. This proposal appeared to give relief to the whole com- 
pany, and all hastened to comply with it except Joan, who drew 
his adopted father on one side, and asked his leave to separate from 
them, that he might go to see Ulrica. 

" How is it, Joan ?" said the Baron, " are you not seeking an op- 
portunity to give that Botbergen a good pommelling ? I had ex- 
pected more fire from you, my dear boy. Had I been in your 
place, that boasting babbler should have long since measured his 
length on the ground." 

" I promise you, father, that a short delay shall not prevent my 
final action ; I have an account to settle with that fellow which 
will not be to his taste. Put your mind at ease on that subject, 
but I think my desire to see Ulrica is but natural." 

" Well, go, then ; go, then," said the Baron angrily. " Bless 
me, in my time the young men were different ; now they are as cool 
as wmter-pears. What must the old people be, if the young ones 
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have no longer any warm blood in their veins ?" After this 
peevish observation, the Baron returned to his guests, and con- 
ducted them out of the castle to the garden, where the fresh air 
and the fragrance of the linden blossoms and spring flowers 
came refreshingly to them, and dispelled the fumes of the wine. 
Along a shady alley of linden trees, they proceeded to the skittle- 
ground, which was situated at the end of the garden, between two 
high hedges, and was surrounded by a plank fence low enough 
to look over it. The ground on which Bouke had for some days 
previous bestowed all his industry, was as smooth as a looking, 
glass. At two-thirds of its length, the ornamented ebony skit- 
tles were placed, beset with silver borders and rings, and full 
three feet high, to correspond with rings drawn below them at 
similar distances. A wooden gutter ran along the left side of the 
ground and near the fence, at which a gardener's boy was placed 
to return the ball, after it had been thrown, to the players. Bouke 
stood on the right hand, near the skittles, ready to decide any 
differences which might arise among the players, and to mark 
down with chalk, the effect of each bowl on a black board, hung 
on a post which rose above the fence. In the fore part of the 
ground stood two other servants near a table, on which beer and 
brandy were placed for the refreshment of the players, and oppo- 
site to it a small cupboard with drawers, in which the skittle- 
balls lay, with a box and dice, the numbers which had to be 
dealt out to the players, and the small hand slates on which each 
could mark down for himself the points he made or lost ; in one 
word, everything that was necessary. Different lines of the 
same width drawn across the ground, denoted the place from 
which the throw was to be made, and one of which, the player 
who drew the lowest number, was generally allowed to select. 

With great gravity Bouke approached the company as soon as 
they entered the skittle-ground, brought forth the dice and handed 
them to the Jonker Van Scherpenzeel, who, after having thrown, 
passed them to his neighbor, and so they went round. Bouke 
noted down the numbers thrown, and let the ties immediately 
throw over again, till each had a number for himself. He then 
resumed his place by the great board, and Botbergen, to whom 
the lowest number had fallen, pointed out the Aine from which 
they were to begin. The Master Van Lieven^al, who had the 
first bowl, placed his left foot on the line, drew his right foot a 
step backwards, took up the heavy ball and sent it flying over the 
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ground. The ball knocked down one skittle, and shook a second ; 
but it had lost its strength, and rolled away without doing further 
execution. The garden boy instantly set the fallen skittle up 
again, and sent the ball back. 

" The intention was good," said one of the players. 

" The ground is not smooth enough," answered Lievendaal, 
« or else the second would have fallen, too ; did you see how it 
shook ? But, come on, Helmendorst, let us see if you will do 
better." 

With more deliberation than his predecessor, the second player 
sent his ball forward. It knocked down one skittle, too, and then 
stopped. 

" That is unlucky," he cried. " The skittle fell just in front 
of my ball, else another one would have fallen." 

Hastily, as he did everything, Van Reede played his ball, when 
his turn came. But his violence caused his hand to twist as he 
threw, and the ball, after rolling straight forward at first, took a 
direction sideways shortly before it reached the skittles, and 
passed them by untouched. 

" The deuce !" cried the Baron, highly displeased ; " Bouke, 
the ground is not even, else the ball could never run so crooked." 

" The ground is even," answered Bouke, while he noted down 
the failure with great composure. " I can't help it, if you don't 
throw straight." 

" Come, Ambtman, it is your turn ; let us see whether you, 
who have drunk nothing, will see sharper than any one of us," 
said the Jonker Van Scherpenzeel. 

" You see," said Mom, " I tremble already from the little I 
have taken," and rolled his ball at least a foot distant from the 
game. When it came to Botbergen's turn, who had already 
made his boast of the numerous games he had won on other oc- 
casions, the spectators looked on with curiosity, but the Guelder- 
lander did not come up to their expectations, and his ball rolled 
through the square of skittles. 

After having played some time longer in this way. Van Reede, 
who had played badly, or as was said unluckily, became peevish, 
and taking the Ambtman, who had little chance of success, by 
the arm, he requested him to give up the game, and take a seat 
with him on a bench outside the entrance to the ground, where 
they could sit undisturbed and still have a view of the game. 
After having talked for a time on indifferent subjects, the Ambt- 
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man began again to make his love for Ulrica the topic of their 
conversation, and then it was that the Baron who, plain-spoken 
and candid at all times, had become in consequence of the wine 
he had drunk still more inclined to be communicative, thought 
fit to confide to the Ambtman a secret, which he had carefully 
preserved from all, but which he as a man of honor thought it 
his duty to impart to his expected son-in-law. 

" Friend Mom," he said, " I am satisfied that it is alone from 
attachment to my daughter you have sought her hand, that no 
other motive has influenced you, and that you would receive her 
from me if she had no marriage dower whatever. But as I 
would not wish to appear niggardly, and would not like to sub- 
ject myself to the reproach of having concealed from you the 
real slate of my affairs, and as besides there exists a difficulty, as 
I told you this morning, I consider it proper to enter into some 
further explanations with you." 

'^ Baron," said Mom, concealing his astonishment at such an 
introduction under a friendly smile, " you are too kind. Believe 
me that no expectation to enrich myself induces me to ask the 
hand of your lovely daughter. I am, thank Grod, rich enough, 
and I only seek in a wife a dear companion, whose society will 
gild the evening of my days. If, however, you think necessary 
afler this assurance still to honor me by the communication of 
your family secrets, I am ready to listen to them." 

" True, true, Ambtman," answered Van Reede, " you must 
know everything, for however noble .your feeNngs may be to- 
wards Ulrica, in regard to myself they might undergo a change, 
if I am not candid with you. But to business. To make my 
situation more intelligible to you I must commence my history 
some time back.. My great grandfather, Godard Van Reede, 
held most of his estates, as is known to you, and amongst the 
others this Barony, as a fief of the Bishopric of Utrecht, and as 
he was a devout catholic he stood high in favor with the Bishop. 
At the request of the latter, and under promise of his protection, 
he allowed his second son, Frederick, to be brought up as an 
ecclesiastic among the Dominicans at Tiel. The young priest 
advanced rapidly, — yes, Romish or Anti-Romish, we always 
stuck to the Bible, and were firm in our belief, — but enough of 
that, he made great progress, and the old gentleman had the 
gratification before his death to see him elevated to be Prior of 
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that same Monastery of DominicaDs, It must be a lucratire 

office." 

"So lucrative," said Mom, "that I would instantly resign my 
office of Ambtman for it, provided it did not prevent me marry- 
ing your lovely daughter." 

" Oh, we cannot have matters as one would like ; but where 
did I leave off ?" 

" At your great uncle, the Prior ; was it not he who made a 
devil hold the candle for him while he was reading ?" 

" Yes, his portrait hangs in the castle^ but to proceed. Borre, 
Frederick's eldest brother, and my grandfather, not a less zeal- 
ous Romanist than his brother, entrusted to him the education of 
his eldest son Godard, while Karel, the youngest, was brought 
up in the military profession. In the meantime the revolution 
took place, and the war with the Spaniards. My grandfather, 
then the Master Van Sonheuvel, his brother the Prior, and my 
uncle Grodard, as may be supposed, attached themselves zealously 
to the king's side, but my father, who while still young was 
placed beyond the reach of their influence, chose the prince's 
side, and like him renounced the papist religion." 

" At which the old gentleman will not have been much pleas- 
ed," observed Mom, to show that he listened to a recital of which 
he did not yet perceive the importance. 

" The conduct of his son displeased him so much," continued 
the Baron, " that he disinherited my father and left his whole 
estate to my uocle Godard, who shortly after became the sole 
heir to the rich possessions of the Prior." 

" Indeed," cried Mom, to whom the history now assumed an 
interesting aspect, " then uncle Godard swallowed up every- 
thing !" 

" As you justly observe, my father might have opposed some 
of these arrangements, but his filial love forbade ft. He had 
besides married a considerable fortune. As soon as my grand- 
father died, nly uncle Godard sent for my father and proposed 
to him that they should live together as brothers at Sonheuvel. 
This offer was made with hearty good will, it was accepted with 
gratitude. But their residence together had not lasted long be- 
fore my uncle's wife died. He was deeply affected by this loss, 
the pleasures of the world were repugnant to him. He entrusted 
to my father the superintendence of all his property, set off for 
Tiel> assumed the ecclesiastical habit, obtained like his uncle 
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the rank of prior, and would have attained higher distinction had 
he not with a great part of the Romish clergy been accused of 
sedition, and banished from the country. My father now acted 
a part which I do not know that I should have done myself." 

" And what was that ?" asked Mom, to whom the story gra- 
dually became more interesting. 

*'You will hear. My uncle had placed his only daughter 
with, the holy sisters of Saint Cecilia for her education. An ig- 
nominious occurrence took place in this convent ; one of the 
nuns ran away with a Jesuit who was travelling through the 
country. The people who at best were not favorably inclined 
towards the nuns, then plundered the whole convent, and drove 
the nuns away. My uncle sent his Maria to my father, re- 
questing him to send her to Kampen, where a pious sister would 
attend to her education. This my father did not do, and therein 
according to my views he did wrong." 

" He wished to keep the rich heiress within his reach," said 
Mom. 

" No, not that," said Van Reede, while his small eyes glistened 
with indignation. '* How came you by such an idea ? He 
acted wrong, perhaps, but by no means from interested motives." 

" Then I canoot conceive in what respect his conduct was 
blameable," said Mom, " nor even what can have been his ob- 
ject." 

" Do you not see," asked Van Reede, " that his object was to 
save a soul, and he kept little Maria with him to have her, con- 
trary to the wish of her father, educated in the reformed religion. 
That was not what he ought to have done." 

" Do you think so ?" asked Mom, in his turn. " All our dominies 
will tell you the reverse." 

"That is very possible, although my good friend Raesfelt is 
not very certain on that point," said Van Reede, " but in my 
opinion the end cannot justify the means, as the Jesuits teach ; 
but be this as it may, Maria remained with us, and when she was 
marriageable became my wife. My father died. I remained in 
the eyes of the world the master of Sonheuvel, but in fact nothing 
more than my uncle's steward." 

" And did you never hear anything more of that uncle ?" 
asked Mom. 

" I have only seen him once since, and then through his im- 
prudence he had nearly been caught. It was with difficulty I 
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saved him. He requested me to continue in the management 
of his property, and to consider the interest of it as mine.'' 

" The miser," said Mom, " he might as well have made every- 
thing over to you, for, in the first place, these riches can do him 
no good, and in the second, there is considerable doubt as to his 
right of holding property." 

" Not a word of that," resumed the Baron. " Though all may 
seek to deprive him of his rights, I will continue to uphold them. 
But now there is something more. My uncle, in consequence of 
the near relationship between Maria and me, was opposed to our 
marriage. Grief at this carried my dear wife to the grave. 
She induced me, driven, I believe by a desire to make some sacri- 
fice to the anger of her father, to promise on her death.bed that 
I would not marry our only child Ulrica, except with the consent 
of my father-in-law. She was dying. I swore it, to set her mind 
at rest ; and yet I ought not to have been so unreflecting, for where 
shall I find the old gentleman ?" 

" What is his name ?" asked Mom. 

"The Papists call him Father Ambrosius," answered Van 
Reede, " but it will be difficult to discover his place of residence, 
there are io many of that name." 

" We will see," said Mom, rising up, and twisting his mustaches 
to conceal an involuntary smile, " perhaps he may be found out. 
I have connexions almost everywhere, and I flatter myself that 
when he knows my wishes, he will make no opposition to them." 

" My communications, then, have had no influence on your in- 
tentions," asked Van Reede, while an air of satisfaction spread 
itself over his countenance. " You still continue to ask my 
daughter's hand V* 

" Baron," said Mom, " your open-hearted, noble conduct to- 
wards me affects me, fills me with wonder. You formed a correct 
estimate of my character when you placed sufficient confidence 
in me to communicate to me these important secrets. I love 
Ulrica, I ask but her, and her alone." 

" Reflect well," said the Baron, " I possess nothing that I can 
call my own but my mother's inheritance. In my old age I 
cannot begin to economize, and of what is mine I have firmly re- 
solved to give Joan one half. I have not brought up the poor 
young fellow to expose him aflerwards to the miseries of poverty. 
Ulrica knows of this, and she is contented with what I give her, 
but you — ." Here he shook his head thoughtfully. 
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" I am satisfied with Ulrica, and desire nothing more," repeated 
Mom* 

« 

" All very well ; these are the declarations of young people 
while they are courting, but afterwards comes repentance, and 
then it is too late." 

" I am no longer a boy," said Mom, " who throws his happi- 
ness away for a pair of fine eyes. I am rich enough to take a 
wife to my liking, even without a dower. Permit me, as further 
proof of my sincerity, to visit your daughter, and assure her of my 
devotion." 

" Very gladly," said the Baron, rubbing his hands rejoiced, 
" and send Joan to me if he should still be with her. Now don't 
look so blank, they were brought up together ; there is no harm 
in it." 

Mom smiled again, but this time his laugh was feigned, and 
bowing, he withdrew to the castle. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Ulrica, de eer en *t leven van deez' boorden. 

JUFFR KOOLAEBT. 

Ulrica, the honor and the life of these lands. 

Ulrica was seated with Magdalena in the lower hall, busy 
with her embroidery, when Joan entered, flew to her, and pressed 
her in his arms with all the impetuosity of youth. Although she 
had already been informed by one of the servants of his return, 
and through the confusion into which the news had thrown her 
had done nothing else than bungle at her work, she was not 
yet sufficiently prepared to see him, and his sudden appearance 
agitated her excessively. Magdalena rose up with her usual 
dignity, bowed low to the Jonker, offered him her chair next to 
Ulrica, and took her station at some distance at another window. 

The young people remained sitting together for a time speech- 
less. Joan held one hand tf his adopted sister clasped in his, 
and gazed at her with a glowing countenance and glistening 
eyes, while the young lady, confused, blushing, looked away. 
But when the first heartfelt emotion had passed, one thought 
seemed suddenly to strike them both. Ulrica drew her hand 
from him frightened, and pushed her chair backwards, and Joan 
let his arms fall by his side, sighed deeply, and averted his eyes. 

" Everything here is much changed, Ulrica," at last he 
said, " since I left you." 

" I don't comprehend you," she answered, in a low lone, 
though she understood him perfectly. 

Joan sighed, was again silent, and played with the grey hairs 
of Veltman, who had followed him, and lay at his feet. After a 
few moments, he endeavored to resume the conversation, and 
asked bashfully, " Shall we soon have to call you my Lady Mom ?" 

" Nothing is settled on that point," she answered, changing 
color again. " I do not know that it will ever take place." 

" Well, we will hope, then, that it will ; is it not so ?" asked 
Joan, in a tone that clearly indicated he meant the reverse. He 
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received no answer, and both observed, for some moments, a deep 
silence. Ulrica first broke it. 

" When did you return to this part of the country ?" 

" Yesterday morning, from Nymwegen." 

" Where did you sleep last night V 

" At Gheryt Maessen's, no doubt," answered Magdalena ; " at 
least, the same sword-belt was hanging on the chimney-place 
which your Honor now wears." 

Ulrica blushed deeply again, and Joan again looked away. 

" Dear me, Joan," said Ulrica, " why did you not come here 
last night ?" 

" I had — I was — I will tell you another time," said Joan, cast- 
ing a side look at Magdalena. This movement caused his eye to 
fall on the portrait of the Prior, Frederik Van Sonheuvel, which 
hung against the wall. 

" Now I know it," he exclaimed ; jumped up, and went to 
the portrait, which he looked at with attention. 

" What do you know ?" asked Ulrica, amazed. 

" Yes, it is he," continued Joan ; " it is the same ; yes, it is 
he." 

" Joan, are you mad ?" asked Ulrica, rising up with anxiety, 
and placing herself by his side. 

" You are in the right," he replied. " I must appear to be crazy. 
Well, that must be soon explained. I must know your father's 
opinion about it, but let us talk of something else, dear Ulrica," 
he continued, conducting her to her seat again ; " tell me how is 
the Domine and his wife ; and how is old Geert coming on ?" 

Ulrica replied to his inquiries ; her answers led to new ques- 
tions, and the conversation became more animated, till Ulrica at 
last asked what had taken place in the saloon, a moment after 
Joan's arrival. 

Joan satisfied her curiosity. 

" You will not expose yourself to any danger ?" 

These words were accompanied by so lovely a smile, and the 
eyes of the sweet girl were fixed with so sympathizing a glance 
on the youth, that he, deeply affected, again clas{)ed her hand in 
his. 

" Dear Ulrica, I will do what, as a man of honor, I ought to 
do." 

Here Magdalena, who had been sitting at a window looking 
out on the garden, rose up and left the apartment. 
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'* Ulrica," exclaimed Joan, as soon as she was gone, " is it 
really true that the Ambtman Mom, is to become your husband ?" 

'' My father desires the match," she answered, trembling. 

" Your father ! but you — " 

" It is perhaps the best choice I can make in my situation. 
My father has fixed his heart on my marrying advantageously, 
and—" 

" And you love him ?'* 

" I consider him an honorable, estimable man." 

*' And on that alone you would marry him ? Ulrica, sport not 
with your happiness." 

*' Joan," she resumed, in a sofl melancholy tone, " I had ex- 
pected very different behavior from you on your return. Are 
these the promises you made me when you went away ?" 

" I recollect those promises too well ever to break them," said 
Joan, " yes, I promised you that I would endeavor to conquer my 
mad, hopeless love, that I henceforward would consider you, as 
in our childish days, only as a sister, — ^to my word thus passed I 
will remain true, and no one but you shall ever know that I once 
loved you with more than brotherly affection, that I still " 

" Hush !" said Ulrica, interrupting him with a stern look, 
" you are again on the road to break your word." 

" Well then," he rejoined, " forgetting my mad attachment for 
the moment, does not the name of brother, which you have al- 
lowed me to retain, give me a right to take the most tender inte- 
rest in the happiness of my sister ? You do not love the Ambtman, 
you only entertain esteem for his character ; you take him, I 
must tell you my thoughts candidly, only to deprive, me of all 
hope in future, and to arm yourself against an inclination which 
appears guilty to you. But I am obliged, as brother, obliged to 
caution and tell you that your marriage can never be a happy 
one, when it is only concluded to eradicate or smother another 
and a deeper feeling." 

" Unmerciful !" said Ulrica, while she endeavored to restrain 
her tears, *^ go on, it suits you well to increase my sorrows by 
such unworthy -suppositions. I had not expected, Joan, that the 
first instant we were together, after so long an absence, would be 
employed by you in bringing accusations against me, which, if 
they were well founded, would degrade me in my own eyes." 

Joan felt this reproach, rose up, and walked up and down the 
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room. " Ulrica/' he said, after some moments' silence, ** the 
Ambtman is unworthy of you." 

" Joan, Joan," she repeated with emotion, " you only arrived 
in the country yesterday. To-day you see the Ambtman for the 
first time, how can you therefore so lightly pass judgment on one 
who perhaps may some day have a right to my respect, to my 
obedience, to my love ? Is such conduct reasonable, is it gene- 
rous, is it friendly in regard to him and to me ? " 

" I have perhaps gone too far," he said, " believe me, I feel for 
your situation, I estimate the sacrifice that you will probably 
make, at its full value ; but I conjure you, by your happiness, 
consider the step they would induce you to take, once more calmly 
and seriously — try to obtain informatiom concerning the Ambtman, 
more minute than you have as yet been able to acquire. For," 
he continued with emphasis, while he took her hand, and looked 
her in the eye with fraternal affection, " I should not like to see 
your fate bound up with that of one, whose character and conduct 
appear to me at least too mysterious, to—" 

At this moment, the man of whom he spoke, entered the room. 

Like a criminal, Joan let fall the hand of the young lady, and 
stepped backwards, whilst his face was overspread by a deep 
blush. Ulrica turned pale, pushed her chair back, and hastily 
wiped away a tear. 

" Do not let me disturb you," said Mom, bowing, and drawing 
his mouth into an ironical smile. " I am going away again di- 
rectly, and will leave you together. I can easily imagine that 
after so long an absence you have much to say to one another." 
Here he assumed an attitude as if he was on the point of with- 
drawing. 

*' Be so good as to remain, Ambtman," said Ulrica, pointing to 
a chair, " my brother and I will have opportunities enough to 
talk together ; besides, we have now nothing to say that a third 
person may not hear." 

" You are quite too friendly, too polite," replied Mom, always 
with a smile on his lips ; " as you desire it I will remain, but I 
may probably take a greater liberty than the Jonker, for I (and 
here he bowed deeply) have much to say to you that a third per- 
son may not hear." 
" I will relieve you from my presence," said Joan. 
" The Baron requested me to ask you if he should not see you 
on the skittle ground." 
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<* I am about to join the compaDy there," said Joan, going 
away, " but," he continued, returning and taking the, Ambtman 
by the hand, " permit me to ask you a question, and but one." 

" At your service," said Mom. 

" Do you know the man, whose portrait this is ?" asked Joan, 
pointing to the painting. 

" That represents, if I do not mistake, the Prior Frederik Van 
Reede." 

" No doubt, but have you setti any one who might serve for 
the original of this portrait ?" 

" No," answered Mom, drily, " have you ?" 

" I have," said Joan, and, .with a deep bow, left the nSbm, 
while Ulrica looked after him with amazement, and even with a 
feeling of anxiety lest all should not be right with his senses, and 
the Ambtman followed him with the ironical glance which had 
not left him since he came in, and with an inward satisfaction at 
having overreached the young man. 

Joan left the castle and went to the skittle ground, where the 
visitors were still busy at their game. When he came there the 
game was just out, and he was requested to increase the number 
of players. He complied with this proposal, and received his 
ball from the hands of Bouke. 

" Look out for squalls," said the latter to the players. " If our 
Jonker has not forgotten the game, he will beat all the gentlemen 
present." 

'* I am afraid not," said Joan, " I have not played for a long 
time, and am now too fatigued by my journey to play as I ought." 
Saying this, he took his place by the side of the Baron, who had 
now returned, and was awaiting his turn. 

Of the visitors present, Van Scherpenzeel and Botbergen had 
thus far obtained the advantage, the first, because he played well, 
the latter, because, after his first throw, he played luckily. When 
Joan was about to play, all the bystanders watched him narrowly, 
because, after what Bouke had said, they expected some masterly 
play. Joan placed his foot on the line, hardly looked at the skit- 
tles, and played in so indifferent a way, and with so much inat. 
tention, that none of those present thought he would hit a skittle. 
The ball rolled slowly along, but when it came near the skittles, 
it seemed as if it suddenly took another direction, it twisted itself 
through the first row of skittles, struck down the king of the game, 
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and turned round again out of the square, without touching ano- 
ther skittle. 

'' The king, i]^e king," cried out the players. 

" That counts nine points," said Bouke, " now, gentlemen, what 
did I tell you ? I knew that the Jonker had not played skittles 
with me so long for nothing." 

." It is more luck than wisdom," said the Baron. " Come, 
Jonker," he continued, turning to Scherpenzeel, and laughing, 
" you are thus far the winner. Show your skill again, and do 
not let this chap think that, because he has been in distant coun- 
tries, he is the master of us all." 

Scherpenzeel placed himself in position, was long aiming, and 
was as lucky as Joan ; and Botbergen, who had the lowest 
number, also knocked down, more through chance than skill, the 
king. The three, according to the rules of the game, had now to 
play over again to see who was to take the stakes, and the penalties 
paid during the game. 

As carelessly as before, Joan rolled his ball over the ground, 
and struck down the king again. 

" What a lucky dog he is," cried out the Jonker Van Scher- 
penzeel, " he counts every time, without once looking at the 
skittles." 

He played and missed, as well as Botbergen. Joan was there- 
fore declared the conqueror. In the next game he had to play 
first. 

" It is no art for good players," said Joan, " to try who can 
knock down the most skittles. You ought to select beforehand, 
the skittles you will strike. That is the way the French and 
Brabanders play the game." 

" I never heard that," said Scherpenzeel, " but I can easily 
conceive that it makes the game more interesting." 

" Well, then," continued Joan, " the foremost middle skittle, 
and the king. Here they go :" and with more caution than be- 
fore he played his ball, and performed easily what he had 
foretold. The other players tried to imitate him, but not one of 
them succeeded. 

" The d— 1," cried Botbergen, "can't I do that too ?" and sent 
his ball over the ground. The two skittles indicated, in fact fell 
down. 

" I have won it," he cried. ^ 

" No," said Bouke, *' you have lost it ; you did not touch the 
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king with your ball, he fell because the forward skittle fell against 
him." 

" That is untrue," replied Botbergen, going up to the skittles ; 
" the ball positively struck, and knocked down both skittles." 

" But I say not," said Bouke. 

" Damnation !" cried Elbert, " will you tell me I am lying?" 

" That I will," said Bouke : " when the moon is full it shines 
everywhere." 

" Scoundrel !" said the irritated player, who was beside him- 
self with the liquor he had drunk, and taking up a skittle, he 
struck the old servant so violent a blow with it on the head, that 
he staggered. 

Joan could not see his trusty Bouke ill treated with impunity. 
As an arrow from the bow he flew to Botbergen, caught him 
with one hand by the collar, and with the other on the girdle, 
and threw him over the wooden fence, outside the ground, as if 
he were a child, amid the acclamations of the spectators. Bot- 
bergen got up furious, drew his sword, ran into the ground again, 
straight upon Joan, but he struck the blade from his hand with a 
skittle. 

<' You shall give me satisfaction for so gross an insult," growled 
out Elbert. 

" Very gladly," answered Joan, " but not now. When to- 
morrow you are sober," he whispered softly in his ear, " and will 
be at seven o'clock in the little Iris wood opposite, I will wait for 
you, with pistols and sword." 

" I will be there," answered Elbert, in the same tone. 
" Baron," he continued aloud, turning to Van Reede, who stood 
with the other gentlemen, laughing at him, " as I am here ex- 
posed to ridicule and ill treatment, I can be your guest no longer. 
Allow me to take my leave." 

Having said this, he picked up his sword, without waiting for 
any answer, and walked, with as proud a step as his tottering 
legs would permit, home to the castle, where he caused his horse 
to be saddled, to return again to Tiel. Having mounted, and 
when riding out of the stable yard he met, in the fore-court, the 
Ambtman, who had just left Ulrica. 

" What is the matter, Elbert, are you going to leave us ?" 
asked Mom, in astonishment. 

" I must," said Qlbert. <* I feel little inclination to be run 
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through or thrown into the ditch, by that drunken crew yonder. 
I told the Baron, plainly, that T would be eternally " 

" Oh, yes ! you are the right man to say anything plainly}" 
said the Ambtman, interrupting him with a satirical laugh. 
" You have half frightened me to death, with your foolish boast- 
ing. I was constantly afraid that something would escape you 
that — you understand me." 

" What, the d — 1 ! Could I prevent that confounded fellow 
making his appearance so unexpectedly ? I would rather have 
waited for him on the road, and cut him into a hundred pieces, 
than have had the lie given me in such a way." 

" Oh ! yes, you would have done terrible things. But shall I 
send one of my servants with you ? you are perhaps afraid to be 
alone on the road." 

*' I am in no humor to-day to listen to your foolish sarcasms," 
said Botbergen, rudely, and giving spurs to his horse, he rode 
away. i 

" Go !" said Mom, looking upon him. " Could I ever have 
suspected that you were such an arrant coward, you would 
never have become confidant of mine. You are only fit, like 
the cowardly jackall, to accompany the lion on his expeditions, to 
announce to him the approach of his enemy, and to gnaw after 
him, the fragments that the king of the woods leaves behind him." 

While he thus gave the reins to his discontent, he had 
walked over the bridge, and entered the court. Here he met 
Magdalena. 

" What now ?" she asked. 

" What now ?" repeated Mom. " I have followed your advice, 
and showed no marks of astonishment when he directed ray at- 
tention to the portrait. To Ulrica, I have even played the part 
of extreme generosity, and told her that I would withdraw all my 
pretensions, if another had the preference in her affections. 
Deeply affected, she refused the proposal I made her, to use my 
influence with her father to induce him to bestow her hand on 
Joan. I shall be greatly mistaken, if by this conduct I do not 
make considerable progress in her esteem ; try to increase this, 
and I will not show myself ungrateful to you." 

" I desire no reward," said Magdalena, contemptuously, " re- 
fleet only on the conditions, on which I give you the assistance 
I do ; Ulrica shall be yours, but you must deserve her by assur* 
ing the triumph of the good cause." ' 
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" We are doing that," rejoined Mom ; " you may ask, when an 
opportunity presents, of Father Eugenio, who seems to be an 
acquaintance of yours, what I have already done to promote that 
cause ; he will tell you that I have already at Tiel more than a 
hundred people assembled, who*-" 

<' Who will do nothing," said Magdalena interrupting him, 
*' because their objects and their wishes are not only different from 
ours, but even conflict with them ; what assistance can we ex- 
pect from a drunken Groenhoff, with his mutinous Arminians; 
from an Essius, with his cowardly Anabaptists ; from a revenge- 
ful Stoutcnberg who knows nothing of God or his commandments, 
and from so many others, in restoring the genuine old belief? 
Their aim is redress of their own grievances or vengeance for 
the disgrace they have endured, and as this is not the work of 
Grod, it cannot prosper. Our oppressed people entertain other 
hopes of you. But what security have I, that when Ulrica has 
become yours, you will not break your word, and contented with 
the dower you have obtained with her, will pass your days in 
tranquillity, and no longer concern yourself about us?" 

<^ I have already gone too far to turn back," replied the Ambt- 
man, " and as regards my word, I have never broken it." 

" Npt !" said Magdalena, in a stern tone, " and the oath you 
took to the country, did you keep that when you aflerwards 
pledged your faith to Spain ?" 

<* I have been released from that oath by a priest," answered 
Mom. 

** And a heretical preacher will as readily relieve you from 
your word to Spain. Bnt you say well, you have gone too far 
to turn back, and the conviction of this satisfies my mind more 
than all your oaths. Let us separate, however, before any one 
finds us together. Be so good as to commend me to the prayers 
of the venerable Vicar General." 

" The Vicar !" muttered the Ambtman, " that confounded wo- 
man knows everything ; it is as I yesterday said, ' I am called 
the leader of the conspiracy, and I am only the wooden doll, who, 
with invisible strings, is made to move hither and thither at the 
pleasure of others.' " 

Whilst lost in these reflections he continued his way. He was 
not satisfied in himself that he had reason to be pleased with the 
protection of Ulrica's attendant. She showed herself ready to 
promote his views in respect to her mistress, but on the other 
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hand, she had penetrated his secret thoughts and had given him 
plainly to understand that she clearly perceived, that could he 
possess himself of the hand of Ulrica and of her rich possessions, 
he would attach little weight to the idle promises of the Arch- 
duHe and would be strongly inclined to give up an undertaking 
which could never redound to his honor. But the possessions 
he so ardently desired he could never obtain in consequence of 
the narrow-minded honesty of the Baron, unless a third person 
approved of it, and to bring this third person, this fatal uncle, to 
promote his interest, he thought he must remain true to the Spa- 
niards. The principal point, however, appeared to him to get 
Joan out of the way. The reciprocal attachment which existed 
between him and Ulrica appeared so evident, that he could not 
but consider him a dangerous rival. He felt, however, almost 
certain that the Baron would never consent to' give his daughter 
in marriage to any one of doubtful birth, were it even his much 
loved adopted son. He arrived at this conclusion from his know- 
ledge of the characer of the Baron of Sonheuvel. 

He found the Baron and his guests all harmony since the re- 
treat of their quarrelsome visiter. After he had asked pardon of 
those present for having introduced to them one who had behaved 
80 improperly, and sought to palliate the conduct of Botbergen by 
ascribing it to the large quantity of wine he had taken, he re- 
quested Van Reede and his adopted son to give him a private in- 
terview for a few minutes, and they sat down together on a garden 
bench, while the remaining guests, who began to get tired of 
skittles, amused themselves with walking, talking and smoking. 

" Baron," he said, " I have just now had a conversation with 
your lovely daughter ;" here Joan rose up and would have gone 
away; "excuse me, Jonker," continued the Ambtman, "your 
presence here is necessary. I have imparted my views and my 
hopes to Ulrica. She fully acknowledged that she entertained 
for me the utmost esteem, but I think I clearly discovered thajt 
her heart was no longer free." 

Joan now blushed deeply and the Baron jumped up in a passion. 
" What ! her heart no longer free ?" he exclaimed with astonish- 
ment and anger. " How did you conie by such nonsense, Ambt- 
man, and I should know nothing about it ?" 

'* A father is generally the last that hears such things," replied 
Mom, with much deliberation, " and I can easily imagine that 
one so fascinating as your daughter should, at her age, have made 
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a choice, and what is more," he continued slowly, while he fixed 
his eyes on Joan, " it would have astonished me very much, if 
she had not done it." 

" What !" repeated the Baron, who had followed the direction 
of the Ambtman's looks, " do I understand you right ? and is — " 
here he was silent, as if he would leave the Ambtman to complete 
the sentence, but he pointed with his finger to his adopted sod, 
who, pale and motionless as a stone image, remained standing by 
the bench, and scarcely dared lifl up his eyes. 

** Yes, if am not deceived," answered the Ambtman. 

The Baron looked at Mom and the young man by turns, while 
first astonishment, and afterward incredulity, were depicted on bis 
countenance. 

" But they have not seen one another for these three years." 

*^ I do not desire that you should give credit to my assertion," 
said Mom, << but ask him himself what feelings predominate in his 
breast in regard to your daughter." 

" Joan," exclaimed Van Reede, in anger, " is what the Ambt- 
man says true ? Have you returned my kindness by seducing 
the affections of my daughter ?" 

Joan looked at the Baron aflTectionately for a moment, cast 
his eyes down again, and was silent, while a glowing blush again 
covered his cheeks. 

" Is it possible, Joan ?" repeated the Baron. " Joan, I re- 
joiced so to see you again, but now I would rather that the battle- 
field,— or, at least," he said, correcting himself, " that you had 
remained away from here." 

" Be cool, my noble friend," said Mom, " how can so natural 
an attachment which you yourself have encouraged, excite your 
anger ?" 

" Which I have encouraged !" repeated Van Reede ; " why, 
yes, perhaps, but can the falconer help it, if the falcon he has 
brought up from its youth, picks out his eyes? Would you 
have me give my daughter to— to — " Here he suddenly stopped, 
feeling that he was going too far." 

" To the Jonker Van Craeihorst," resumed the Ambtman, al- 
ways preserving his comppsure. " Is there an objection to him ? 
Is his family not noble ? Is his nobility not pure ?" 

" His family, nobility, indeed," said the Baron. " Oh ! if that 
could be proven." 

'* How ?" said Mom, pretending to be highly astonished. <*b 
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nbt the Jonker your nephew ? Did you yourself not tell me that 
you had adopted him because he was lefl a helpless orphan V 

" A pretty nephew," muttered the Baron of Sonheuvel ; '' a 
Spanish child." 

<< What do you say ?" exclaimed Mom, *' is the Jonker a Span- 
iard ?" 

" Whoever I may be," said Joan, wiping away a tear, " un- 
grateful, I will never be ; and as long as I live, Baron, gratitude 
for your paternal kindness will always predominate in my breast. 
No," he continued, while his voice, at first feeble and hesitating, 
became as he spoke, more decided and haughty, " no, my father, 
you have not thrown away your kindness on one who b ungrate- 
ful. Far has it ever been from me to encourage the idle hope 
which you, gentlemen, imagine. Once, I confess it, an unlucky 
accident led me to reveal a secret, which ought for ever to have 
been buried in this breast ; but a single thought of what I was in- 
debted to you, Baron, prevented me from leaving the path, which 
duty, and gratitude, and honor, prescribed to me. Do not, there- 
fore, withdraw your esteem from me, for the los^ of that would be 
the last blow to an existence, which, destined from mjr birth to be 
dragged along without object or prospect, that esteem alone makes 
endurable." 

Joan had spoken with warmth, and at the close of the last sen- 
tence, he caught the Baron's hand, and impressed on it an affec- 
tionate kiss. Not without emotion did Van Reede feel the hand 
of the young man clasped in his, and he could not help pressing 
it warmly, while he muttered a few unintelligible words, which 
were intended to express dissatisfaation. Although he revolted 
at the idea that his daughter should have given her heart to Any 
one of doubtful birth, yet he loved Joan tenderly still ; and at 
any rate did not wish to quarrel with him, on the first day of his 
return, for an act of imprudence committed years ago. 

" Well, well, dear boy," he said, *^ what is done cannot be re- 
called, and you cannot help either, that we have never been able 
to rummage out your family. You know how fond I have al- 
ways been of you, but to give you Ulrica, that would be a little 
too much, and you did right to drive such an idea out of your 
head. However, friend Mom, I cannot conceive how you came 
to know all this," he continued, looking at him inquiringly. 

" And I," said Joan, looking at him earnestly, " owe you no 
thanks, Ambtman, for having thus uocalled for, not only drawn 
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out, but exposed secrets of the heart, which the Lady of Son. 
heuvel and I had wished to bury in eternal forgetfulness." 

" I feel that I deserve the reproach," said Mom, bowing, and 
in a friendly tone, " but I did not know that circumstances ex* 
isted which could prevent the Baron giving his assent to a mar. 
riage between you and the Lady. Accidentally, I discovered 
that you were probably the preferred lover, and in that case, I 
determined not to be an obstacle to your wishes ; and even now," 
he continued with emphasis, " even now I am ready, should the 
Baron of Sonheuvel change his mind in regard to your marriage, 
to withdraw my pretensions ; and though I shall do it with a 
bleeding heart, yet, at the same time, with the conviction that I 
have done my duty." 

" In that case I have misjudged you," said Joan ; ** and I ask 
your pardon." 

" Well," said the Baron, rejoiced at seeing a servant coming to 
announce to them that dinner was ready, and thus relieve him 
from the perplexity in which he found himself, *' we will take 
another opportunity to talk over this whole business. Dear 
Heaven ! Joan has just come back, and he has set the whole 
house on stilts. First he comes among us like a bomb out of the 
air, and gets into a dispute with that friend of yours, Ambtmaa 
(who, by the by, is not very agreeable), and next I hear be has 
been courting my daughter, I know not how long. But come, 
let us this afternoon think of nothing else than how to an>use our- 
selves. I have received from our German neighbors some differ- 
ent wine from that you drank this morning, and you shall give 
me your opinion of it. In the meantime," he added in a low 
tone, while he took the Ambtman by the arm, and walked with 
him to the castle, '* what I have said to you is a settled matter. 
Joan is an excellent lad, that is true, but to give him my daughter 
would be too ridiculous. I have promised her to you, and if you 
can agree with her, then everything is right. You will talk her 
out of those love whims, if she ever had any, which I cannot 
believe, for she never said a word to me about them." 

Sighing, Joan looked afler the two gentlemen. He did not 
rightly know what he should think of the Ambtman, nor to what 
motives he should ascribe his singular conduct ; it certainly had 
the appearance of generosity — this he could not deny, but still there 
was something sarcastic in the countenance of the Ambtmao 
which he did not like, and which filled him, particularly when he 
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thought of the occurrences at Tiel, with suspicion as to his ob- 
jects. It is true, he had successfully passed through the trial he 
made of him, when he led him before the portrait of the Prior, 
but that was perhaps because Mom was less struck with the like- 
ness than Joan, or that he had seen the painting before, and was 
therefore prepared for the question. Joan finally determined to 
have a conversation with the much dreaded man, for the purpose 
of bringing to light all that now appeared dark to him ; and in 
the meantime, to observe his actions and language closely. He 
felt that this would cost him some trouble, and that he must pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution, as the Ambtman appeared too art- 
ful to allow himself to be easily unmasked ; but the happiness of 
Ulrica depended upon it, and the thought that one whom he so 
dearly loved, and who was so deserving of it, might be sacrificed 
to a man unworthy of her, affected him so deeply, that he re- 
solved to exert himself to the utmost in carrying out his investi- 
gation. Having come to this determination, he returned to the 
castle, and joined the guests. 

Of the dinner, which afterwards took place, we shall say no- 
thing, except that those present at it did full honor to the excellent 
wine of the Baron, and gave satisfactory proof that he had not 
extolled it without reason, as they, the one sooner, th% other later, 
returned homewards right tipsy. The Ambtman alone, and Joan, 
had remained sober ; the first had gone away early on the pre- 
tence that important business required his presence elsewhere, 
and Joan, who needed no pretence, for he in reality found him- 
self again indisposed, retired to his chamber ; while the Baron, 
who had also drunk rather deeply, did not remain long afler his 
guests retired, and soon forgot in an agreeable slumber, all the 
troubles of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

On$ afaeheii was, hij ton 
Verzeker op dee$ uur alhier zieh laten vinden. 

VoNPEL, Gijibreeht van Aemttel 

At parting, we agreed that here 
True to the hour, he should appear. 

It was twilight before the Ambtman returned to Tiel, from his 
journey to Sonheuvel. Scarcely had he divested himself of the 
dress clothes which he wore in honor of the Baron and his lovely 
daughter, and drawn on his dressing-gown, than Pater Eugenic, 
after causing himself to be announced as Van Dyk, entered the 
room in which Mom was seated by the fire-place. 

" I was anxious to see you, Pater," said Mom, " and to learn 
from you what has happened here during my absence." 

" And I,'^said Eugenic, " was desirous of hearing from you, 
whether you have been forced to come to an explanation with 
the so called Jonker Van Craeihorst." 

" How ! you know already, then — ?" 

" That the man whom we yesterday took for a Remonstrant 
candidate for orders, was the adopted son of your expected 
father-in-law. I was aware of this before your heroic friend, 
Elbert Van Botbergen, came to tell me so." 

'< Everything went oflTwell, and without further explanation of 
what has happened." 

" And in what kind of humor was the amiable young lady ? 
Was she not rejoiced at the return of her friend and foster- 
brother ?" 

" His return affected her more than was pleasing to me," an- 
swered Mom, looking up, amazed that Eugenic also appeared to 
be aware of the attachment which existed between Joan and Ulrica. 

" A rival, this ?" said Eugenic. 

" Yes, and one who makes his appearance very unseasonably," 
replied Mom. " I flatter myself, however, that I stand well with 
the father, and that the daughter esteems me. Nevertheless, I 
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should be glad if that chap was away. Botbergen has interfered 
in the business, and almost spoiled everything." 

" Leave the care of that to me," rejoined the Jesuit. " Before 
four weeks are over you must be the husband of the Lady of 
Sonheuvel." 

" Yes, but there is still a hut.'' 

" In relation to the Baron's property. Well, that difficulty 
shall also be removed. The uncle, or rather the father-in-law in 
question, will willingly give his written consent to a marriage 
with the Ambtman." 

" You are, I think, informed of everything, and I am more and 
more convinced that the best thing I x;an do is to follow your 
advice blindly in all matters." 

''I am always ready to serve my friends," said Eugenic, 
bowing. 

" I acknowledge your goodness with gratitude," replied the 
Ambtman ; "you know, then, this father-in-law ?" 

" Do I know him ! I was in conference with him both yester- 
day and to-day." 

« Is he here ?" exclaimed the Ambtman, " where can I find 
him ? let me hasten to see him, and seek his protection !" 

" That would spoil everything. The Vicar-general does not 
know that you are at the head of the conspiracy, and were he 
aware of that circumstance, it would be enough to make him 
refuse his consent. The good Vicar goes still further than Philip 
of Macedon, he loves neither the treason nor the traitor." 

" How !" cried Mom, in a rage, " what do you mean ? If it 
was not for respect to your cloth, Pater, I would throw you out 
of the window." 

" That would be a poor reward for the services I have rendered 
you, and still intend to render you," said Eugenic, very coolly. 
" I had no intention to affront you. I only wished to make you 
better acquainted with the character of the Vicar-general. You 
may safely leave everything to me, and I repeat it, in four weeks' 
time, all shall be settled to your satisfaction." 

" Was that Vicar-general who, by my connivance, was allowed 
to assemble with his brother priests in the convent, Ulrica's 
grandfather? What a strange combination of circumstances! 
' And what did the pious man say to the brotherhood ?" 

" He yesterday exhibited his credentials to them, and to-day 
he preached to them. He reconunended to them patience and 
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obedience. Luckily he had but few listeners, and no one paid 
attention to his unseasonable moral lessons. His object was, I 
believe, to make my exertions to shake off the yoke fruitless." 

" It was ! I thought that he was sent for the purpose of in- 
dueing, by his influence, all Roman Catholics here to contribute 
to subvert the existing order of things." / 

" His influence !" repeated Eugenic, with a fearful smile. 
" That never amounted .to much ; Pater Ambrosio is one of those 
little beings who, although they desire to attain the same ends as 
we do, are frightened at the means when they do hot perfectly 
coincide with their own narrow-minded ideas of justice and 
honor. Their conduct is governed by their ethics, instead of 
making them subservient to their objects." 

" And," asked Mom, after a few moments' silence, " how did 
that drunken preacher get along ?" 

" Groenhof ? Oh, he preached a most excellent sermon to his 
congregation, interlarded with quotations from the Bible, brought 
together so adroitly, that I asked myself how it was possible that 
so many exhortations to murder, plunder, and sedition, could be 
found in a book which should only teach charity to our fellow- 
men. Our church has acted wisely, I thought, in not permitting 
the Bible to go into the hands of everybody, for by the Scriptures, 
taking them to the letter, we can prove everything is right." 

" Indeed," said Mom, with a satirical laugh, " I did not think 
that you could, at times, have such sage notions." 

** Such men as Groenhof are worth their weight in gold," con- 
tinued Eugenic, pretending not to have heard the observation of 
the Ambtman ; " in truth, I should be glad to have had such a 
member in our society, provided he was somewhat less a slave to 
drink." 

" Well, enough of him — and Stouten berg ?" 

" With him, I have had a long conversation. He has parti- 
zans enough in the Hague, Rotterdam, and Leyden, mostly 
warm friends of the Advocate, and men on whom we can depend 
in case of need ; but before he will begin anything, he wants to 
persuade his brother, Groenevelt, and his brother-in-law, Van 
der Myle, to take sides with him. If, however, it must be so, he 
feels strong enough even, without them, to promote the good cause 
by murdering his enemies in folio." 

" A brave resolution ; and the Anabaptists ?" 

" They are fools, and not good for much. They j¥ill not bear 
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arms, and would allow themselves to be murdered like the 
Jews under Antioch, on the Sabbath, without resistance. They 
can be of no service here, and I have sent them through the 
country to excite the common people against the Government, by 
their teaching and preaching. In this way they are of the same 
service to us as the exiles who, from Antwerp and Brussels, flood 
the country with their pamphlets. In the meantime, I have 
sent home the confederates, who, I am certain, can be of more 
service to us there, by making new recruits, than they can 
here, where they only excite suspicion. As regards the doubtful 
ones, these I keep here to be incited by Preys, Leendertz and 
Groenhof." 

" And you yourself." 

"I must leave here again to-morrow. My presence at Bois le 
Due will soon be necessary, for I have just received news of the 
death of the Archduke."' 

'* Dead ! and his promises. Who assures me that these will 
be fulfilled V 

" I do," answered the Jesuit, " who am not accustomed to re- 
linquish any plans I have formed, and it is just on that account 
I must be at Bois le Due. But of something else ; the mock 
King of Bohemia is coming this way. Prince Frederik Hendrik 
must set off to receive him halfway. Try to entice him, under 
some pretence or other, to come to this city, or contrive, at any 
rate, to have a private interview with him ; this will be enough 
to inspire our remonstrant confederates with the firm conviction 
that, as I have told them, he is at the head of our plot." 

*' Admirable thought ! but how can this be best brought about ? 
You know that the princes of Nassau always travel when least 
expected, and that they are gone almost as soon as they come." 

" You forget, then, his bad angel, who informs us of every, 
thing. Fear nothing ; before the year is a day older, he will 
put the means in your hands, or even perhaps lead him here. If 
he is once here, he will be so inundated with Arminian petitions, 
so completely caught in the trap, that if our whole enterprise 
should fail, the' two brothers will become sworn enemies." 

" You are true to the proverb, pater, which it is said your 
society bears as a motion-divide et impera,\ But is there any- 
thing more for me to do to-night ?" 

* Governor of the Spanish Netherlands. f Divide and conquer. 

VOL. II. 3* 
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'' Nothing but to go quietly to bed, Ambtman. To-morrow, at 
eleven o'clock, we will see one another again at the house of 
Klaas Meinertz. At present we both require repose. You are 
tired, and I must be away to-morrow on a secret journey, for your 
interests— and for my vengeance," he added, grinning. 

'< I do not see how the two are connected," said Mom, with 
astonishment, and even with some anxiety, he having observed 
the disagreeable expression of Eugenie's countenance, " but I do 
not doubt that both may be safely entrusted to you. Till we 
meet again," he added, conducting the Pater to the door. He 
left him, and Mom retired to bed with conflicting emotions, which, 
if they did not prevent him sleeping, certainly hindered him 
from enjoying the repose of the just. 

Did Joan sleep more soundly at the castle of Sonheuvel ? we 
may be permitted to doubt it afler all the occurrences of the day. 
Be this as it may, however, by six o'clock he had left his camp- 
bed, and visited, fully dressed, the armory, where, having stop- 
ped a few moments, he wrapplid himself up in a large mantle, 
passed, unobserved, out of the castle, and along the garden, in- 
tending to go through the back gate to the Iris wood. 

In going thither he had necessarily to pass by the skittle- 
ground, and a not unnatural emotion caused him to turn to the 
spot where he had challenged his enemy, when he felt himself 
pulled by the cloak, and turning round, saw Bouke before him, 
who had risen earlier than usual to lock up the skittles, which 
had been forgotten on the previous evening. At any other time 
it would have gratified Joan to be thus surprised by his old 
friend, but now this meeting with Bouke caused Joan considera- 
ble embarrassment. He felt that the object of his concealed de- 
parture from the castle would not escape the penetrating eye of 
Bouke, and he would gladly have avoided a conversation which 
he foresaw must necessarily take place. He therefore gave a 
short answer to Bouke's " good morning," and cast an indifierent 
glance around. 

" Well," said Bouke, " no hunter is so early in the field, or the 
poacher is there before him. Why out so early, Jonker ?" ^ 

" Let me go," said Joan ; " let me go. I am in a hurry." 

" Hey ! h^y ! the more haste, the less speed," replied the old 
servant. '< Good spindles turn slowly and run long. I tell you 
what, Jonker, you may be in as great a hurry as you like, you 
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will have to allow my old feet to keep pace with your young 



ones." 



'< I must go alone, my good friend," said Joan, trying to get 
loose. 

** Come," said Bouke, <* an easy step helps one along as well 
as a stride, haste makes waste, and one can walk as well as run 
fast. Alone I will not let you go, that is fixed once for all, for 
you have been wandering about so long on your own hook, 
Jonker, that, for the time you are here, I may well insist on being 
your comrade again." 

'* But, I repeat, once more, seriously, Bouke, that I must 
beg you to leave me, I am going to meet some one alone." 

" I know that," said Bouke, " do you think I don't feel that 
sword and those pistols under your cloak ? That I don't know 
what you have in your head ? One can easily see by the leg 
where the stocking is torn." 

" If you guess my intentions, you can the better conceive why 
I can take no one with me." 

" I understand all that very well," replied the persevering 
Bouke, " but I understand, too, very well, why I will go with you. 
Yuu are about to fight with Botbergen, and to that I have no ob- 
jection, the scoundrel deserves a poke in his hide ; but do you 
suppose such a cowardly rascal will come alone ? It is very likely, 
truly ! He will say, too, better to be John the coward, than John 
the deadman, and, therefore, that you should not be placed in an 
awkward position, I must and will go with you." 

" Bouke, for the first time in my life, you will make me angry 
with you." 

" Talk as you will, talk as you will, and go your way, I go 
with you ; a good guide is easy following. You will have to shoot 
me dead on the spot before I leave you. The rascal might serve 
you a trick, and a blind man, perchance, may hit the mark." 

" Well, then, in Heaven's name, go with me, but on one con- 
dition. If we find my opponent alone, then you go back imme- 
diately." 

" That's agreed," cried Bouke, rejoiced, " and now then to 
meet him ; I will keep myself snug, for to catch a rogue one must 
stand behind the door." 

Our hero now walked forward in silence, and followed by his 
old and trusty friend, went out of the back gate to the road lead- 
ing to the Rhine. In the course of a few minutes they reached 
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the spot called the Iris wood, being the place which our readen 
will recollect Joan had selected to meet his antagonist. It oon* 
sisted of a couple of acres of land, planted with elder and willow 
trees, and standing in the winter generally under water, was filled 
up with flags and rushes, and thereby had become the favorite 
resort of ducks and water-snipes ; for which reason it was only 
visited in the hunting season, and an encounter might take place 
there in the spring without any danger of its bemg disturbed. A 
lane divided the little wood in two equal parts, and other smaller 
paths ran through it in different directions. A road led to it wide 
enough for a horseman to pass along it. On this road Joan dis- 
covered the fresh tracks of a horse, which must have come from 
the direction of the Rhine. 

" He must be already inside," said Joan to his companion, 
" and he is clearly alone ; you can therefore go back." 

" Not before I am convinced that there were not two on the 
horse," answered Bouke, and advancing on the road, he seemed 
intent in his eagerness to hurry on before the Jonker. 

" No, no, Bouke," said Joan, " if you absolutely will convince 
yourself how matters stand, hide yourself in some place or the 
other, but mind you are not seen. I should not like my enemy 
to entertain a suspicion that I have brought an assistant with me.*' 

" There stands the gawky chap at the end of the lane," said 
Bouke soflly, " go to him, I will hide myself here ;" and he 
crept into the copse, and entering one of the, to him well known, 
cross paths, he soon came near the spot where Joan's opponent 
stood, wrapped up in a large cloak, leaning on his horse. Joan, 
followuig the straight lane he had taken, approached the horse- 
man, saluted him politely, and was about to address him, when on 
his taking off his hat, Joan recognized in him not the bloated fea- 
tures of Blbert Van Botbergen, but the meagre countenance of 
the Arminian Van Dyk. 

** What does this mean ?" asked Joan, stepping back astonished, 
" I expected " 

" You expected to find here the Master Van Botbergen," said 
the Jesuit, " and you are sorry that I have deprived you of the 
opportunity of spilling the blood of your fellow-man." 

" I should certainly have been aware," replied Joan, " that the 
cowardly villain had not the spirit to come here and maintain his 
lies with his sword, but I little thought that he would have sent a 
substitute in his place, and at any rate not you, who, I believe, I 
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discovered the day before yesterday, belonged to the ecclesiastical 
profession. But why not? First you called yourself a Remon- 
strant, then I found you in the company of Romish priests, and 
now you perhaps appear as a champion. In the last character I 
am at your service." Here he opened his cloak, and brought out 
from under it two swords of the same length and a pair of pistols. 

" You misunderstand me, young man," said Eugenic, putting 
the arms, which were offered, away from him. " As an ecclesi- 
astic I come here to speak the words of peace." 

" Words of peace," repeated Joan, with a contemptuous sneer. 
** If the Master of Botbergen is sorry for the insults he has ofiered 
me, let him come to the Baron's castle, and there, in presence of 
all the noblemen who were there yesterday as guests, retract his 
falsehoods, and ask my pardon^ These are the only conditions 
on which I will allow the miserable coward to escape the punish- 
ment he deserves." 

" I fear," said the son of Loyola, " that the Master of Botbergen 
will hardly lend an ear to such conditions." 

" Why, then, did he not come himself?" asked Joan. " He has 
given me the right to proclaim him before the world a cowardly 
liar, who has not the spirit to maintain his words, nor honesty 
enough to acknowledge his fault. You have now heard my con- 
ditions. Sir, and I have nothing more to say to you. I have the 
honor to wish you good morning," and he lifted hi3 hat, and was 
on the point of going away. 

" One moinent, young man," said Eugenic, stopping him, 
" our conversation is not yet at an end." 

*' Did you not understand me ?" asked Joan, looking haughtily 
at him. 

" Very well ; but you have not yet understood me. I have to 
speak to you on matters of more importance than a miserable 
drunken man's squabble." 

" You appear not to know the origin of the squabble," said 
Joan, while his eyes glistened with passion, " or you would have 
given a different name to it. Are you aware of the disgraceful 
stories which the coward has dared to relate about me in the pre- 
sence of those whose esteem I value ? Do you know that he has 
assailed, with wicked slander, my good name, all on earth that I 
can call my own ?" 

" I know all this," said Eugenic ; ^' but I know, too, that a wise 
man does not trouble himself about the babbling of a fool." 
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" I make no pretension to the character of a wise man," 
replied Joan ; " but I am a man of honor, and wear a sword by 
my side, which that low fellow should have recollected before he 
ventured to insult me." 

<* I am no casuist," said Eugenic, " and do not desire to dis* 
pute with you on a point, on which, in truth, I am tolerably 
indifferent. One of my calling can with difficulty define in 
Vhich cases it is a duty, or even permitted, that a man should 
draw his sword against his fellow man." 

" You are a clergyman then," resumed Joan ; " but I am still 
in the dark as to what church you belong, as I have seen you in 
diflferent relations." 

" I belong to the only true church," said the Jesuit. 

" All clergymen say that," replied Joan ; " and as regards 
yourself, you have appeared to me in a kind of double-jointed 
character." 

" You are joking with me, young man ; I have not deserved 
this at your hands. Your father would not have done it," said 
Eugenic, with a serious look. 

" My father," cried Joan, " do you know the Baron of Son- 
heuvel then ?" 

" Who speaks of that murderer ?" asked the Jesuit, whilst he 
suddenly raised his voice to its highest pitch, breathed through 
his nostrils like a mad t)ull, and fixed his dark eyes on the young 
man to discover the impression which his words should make. 
** I speak of your father ; your real, natural father." 

" My God ! did you know him ?" asked Joan, whilst he 
tremblingly approached the Jesuit, and pressed his hands in his 
own. 

" He was my friend," said Eugenic, clasping the young man 
to his bosom. 

" He was— ! He is then no more ?" asked Joan, letting fall 
his arms. 

'< In the spring-time of a glorious life, after having performed 
the most noble and heroic deeds, the brave Velascp was, like a 
defenceless lamb, murdered in the most shameful manner." 

" Velasco, my father," cried Joan, " and murdered in a 
shameful manner. Oh ! name to me the murderer, and this 
hand shall wash out in his blood, the disgrace I feel at having so 
loag left him to go unpunished." 

<* The hunter who has killed the old lion, in its den," replied 
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the Jesuit, '< sometimes allows the lion-whelp to live, and brings it 
up, to make money by exhibiting it. The villain, who dared not 
look Velasco in the eye while he lived, and who derided him 
after his death, brought up the son, to reward him, at some 
time or other, for the father's murder." 

" Oh God !" cried Joan, " wringing his hands, do you speak 
the truth ? Was the Baron of Sonheuvel — " 

" Your father's murderer. If you doubt my words, there are 
still living witnesses, who can confirm the truth of my asser- 
tion." 

" No," said Joan, " the noble, virtuous man, who never in- 
stilled into me other than good precepts, who always loved me as 
a child, cannot have committed murder. The war made him 
and my father enemies, and the death of the latter may have 
ensued in an unlucky encounter ; but a murder,— impossible." 

*' Read the history of the times," said Eugenic coolly. *< It is 
therein related how the corpse of Velasco was maltreated by a 
bloodthirsty and revengeful conqueror. But I can easily con- 
ceive," he added, with a contemptuous look, "that the eyes of the 
lover of the beautiful Ulrica cannot see the blood-stain which 
rests on her father's hands." 

" Man," cried Joan, in despair, " martyr me not in so frightful 



a manner." 



** So are weak mortals ever," answered Eugenic, " as powerless 
to bear misfortunes as joy. First you were in raptures and de- 
lighted because you hoped to learn the secret of your birth, 
unfortunately the knowledge of this secret imposes on you a 
painful duty, and you then immediately curse him who took the 
trouble to reveal it to you." 

" I know not," said Joan, while he endeavored to repress the 
violent emotions which he felt, that he might listen, in so heart- 
rending a moment, to the fearful unknown with some composure, 
" I do not know to what you allude, nor what duty you would 
impose on me." 

" I impose no duty upon you," said the Jesuit. " I have 
already told you that T am unfit to decide what your honor and 
your name, of which you have the mouth so full, demand of 
you ; true it is, one who used fewer words, but possessed more 
feeling, would not have found it necessary to put the question to 
me which you have done. You, yourself, answered it, when a 
moment since you swore the death of your father's murderer. 
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Then spoke your heart, then I heard the language which hecame 
the son and the man of honor. That cry was in consonance 
with the last words of your father, who, when murdered by order 
of the ' base Van Reede, fell back in my arms, raised his fail- 
ing eye to me, and added with his dying lips, < bring him up to 
revenge me.' I could not comply with the first part of the in- 
junction ; the last, the extreme wish of a dying father, it is for you 
to fulfil, and woe to the son who heeds not his father's parting 
commands." 

" Can I," asked Joan, " raise my sword against the man who 
has been my benefactor from my infancy V 

" You put the question wrong," said Eugenic ; " rather ask, can 
I treat that man as an enemy whose daughter I love ? You will 
then express your meaning more distinctly. But I have formed 
an erroneous opinion of you, and to my sorrow ; for the additions 
thus made to a knowledge of mankind are not the most agree- 
able. My errand to you is performed, and I must leave you with 
the wish that you may continue to receive with a good conscience, 
the benefactions of your father's murderer." 

''One moment," cried Joan, holding him back. "Against 
him who has been my protector from my boyhood, who has 
treated me as a father, I may not listen to any accusation without 
proof. What guarantee do you give me for the truth of your 
assertions ?" 

" What guarantee !" repeated the Jesuit ; " but you are in the 
right, in the present times it is not prudent to believe any one on 
his word, at any rate, not a stranger. But ask the murderer him 
self, ask his bloodthirsty followers, ask your uncle Don Louis, 
who is highly esteemed even in the Netherlands, read it in your 
historians, who, on this point at least, speak the truth. But I 
waste my breath, no proofs are satisfactory to him who would 
rather not be convinced." 

" I shall not let you off in this way," said Joan, while he held 
back the Jesuit, who sought to depart, '' you owe me further 
explanations." 

" At your service," answered Eugenic, " but be short, my time 
is valuable, and my life is no(. safe here." 

" I will answer for your life," said Joan hastily, " but tell me, 
you mentioned my uncle. Why has he till now refused to 
acknowledge me 1" 
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** Ask him that yourself/' replied the Jesuit, <' he ^is at Bois le 
Due, and will not refuse to explain his conduct to you." 

<< It is Don Louis, then, that sent you to me V 

<< Don Louis knows that I was in search of you, hut recollect 
what I have said to you ; I received from your father himself an 
injunction, with which I had to comply.*' 

" And why did you delay it so long V 

'< I owe you no account of my conduct," said Eugenic haughti- 
ly, " and could I even give it you, the time would not permit me." 

*' Where then can I speak further with you, where find you 
again ?" 

'' In Bois le Due, at your uncle's ; ask him then only for 
Pater Eugenic. Before that you will not see me again. Reflect, 
in the meantime, on what I have said to you, investigate every- 
thing, and consider what is your duty." 

Saying this, the Jesuit, leading his horse hy the hridle, proceeded 
to the lane, which led out of the wood. Joan remained standing 
a few moments, as if struck by lightning. Then suddenly an idea 
presented itself to him, which he could not conceive had not 
occurred to him before. He hastened after the Jesuit, and grasp- 
ing him by the arm, cried out — 

" And my mother ?" 

<<Your curiosity will be satisfied at Bois le Due," said 
Eugenic, while he tore himself away, and walked forward. But 
he had scarcely left the wood and reached the road, when a 
powerful hand caught him by the neck and made him stumble 
against his horse. 

It was Bouke, who treated him'' in this unfriendly manner. 
He had hidden himself in the wood, as we have related above, 
not far from the spot where the conversation took place. The 
wind had prevented him from understanding exactly al) that was 
said, but a few words, spoken louder than the others, led him to 
think that some evil was brewing towards his master. And this 
suspicion became a certainty, when, after having long gazed on 
the face of the stranger, and having at the end of the conver- 
sation ventured to approach him a little nearer, he recognized in 
him the Jesuit of the Catholic residence ; for although twenty 
years had elapsed since that time, the features of Eugenic 
were not easily forgotten when once seen. He looked at the 
dreaded villain with a shudder and abhorrence, but he still re- 
mained in doubt, for he had seen that Joan, his friend and pupil^. 
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spoke with the unknown in a tone of confidence, and had even 
taken his hand. At last his uncertainty was removed, when the 
Pater, on taking his leave, mentioned his name, that name which 
was so detestable in the opinion of honest Bouke. He now came 
to a firm determination not to let the villain escape this time, as 
he had done before. Carefully did he glide his way back through 
the underwood, and took advantage of the moment when Eugenic 
would mount his horse to leap out, and as we have already said, 
to seize hold of him. " Yes," he cried, " bad men are never 
safe ; this time you shall not escape me." Eugenio, though 
generally on his guard, and always armed in case of attack, 
was, nevertheless, not prepared for such a sudden assault. 
He, however, soon recovered himself, and as Bouke, who held 
his arms tight to his body, prevented him placing his hand on his 
pistols, he caught Bouke under his knees and tried to lift him up 
in order to throw him off, while he abused him as a highwayman. 
Joan himself, confounded at what was taking place, threw him- 
self between the two combatants, who struggled together with 
the same fury, and almost with the same strength, and he suc- 
ceeded in tearing Bouke away from his antagonist. But the old 
servant of the Baron, more embittered than ever by this inter- 
ference, drew out his knife and would have inflicted on Eugenio 
a severe wound, had not Joan held him back by fi>rce.'' 

" Have you lost your senses, Bouke V* asked the young man. 
" What raving madness is this ? 

" Let me go, Jonker !'' roared out Bouke. 

" You see how an uneasy conscience disturbs him," said the 
Jesuit to Joan, at the same time drawing out a pistol, <' this man 
has recognized me ; he too was among the murderers." 

"I may well say that of you, scoundrel," shouted Bouke; 
" let me go, Jonker, for if that villain escapes, the country is in 
danger." 

" You have pledged yourself for my safety," said Eugenio, 
fixing his looks on Joan. 

" I have," said Joan, <' but get away before it is too late, for, by 
heavens, I see some one coming who must not find you here !" 

" Ha ! there comes a reinforcement," cried Bouke. " Jonker, 
on your soul, let not the villain escape ; sir, sir, do come here !" 

" What is the matter?" asked the Baron Van Sonheuvel, who, 
to dispel the fumes of the wine, was taking a morning walk, and 
accidentally had chosen the road to the wood. 
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** What has happened V* he cried, running op as fast as he 
could, 

"A singular occurrence," answered Eugenio, ''this fellow 
suddenly attacks me with his knife, without the least reason ; I 
believe the chap is drunk." 

" Do you not know him ?" cried Bouke, " it is the Jesuit of 
Panne, who ran away with your Honor's horses." 

'' What Jesuit ? what Panne ?" asked Eugenio, with a sneer, 
" the fellow is raving." 

" Truly," said the Baron, looking at Eugenio with a searching 
glance, and slowly drawing out his hanger, " I have seen that 
&ce before ; yes, it is he." 

" Is it he ?" replied the Jesuit, " away then with all disguise. 
Yes, you have seen .me once before, after you had cruelly mur- 
dered my dearest friend." 

These words convinced the Baron that the stranger had really 
been a confederate of Panne> as he^ which our readers will per- 
haps recollect, had in fact shot down a Jesuit, but Joan connected 
these words of Eugenio with what he had related to him a moment 
before, and concluded that they related to the murder of Velasoo. 
The Jesuit had,, probably with this view, made use of an expres- 
sion which was susceptible of different explanations. 

" Well, then, rascal," said the Baron, *^ as you acknowledge it 
yourself, surrender." 

*' Not," replied Eugenio, *' as long as I still have a friend here 
who will protect me ;" and saying tiiis, he cast a glance of much 
meaning on Joan. > 

" Let him go, let him go. Baron I" cried Joan, in violent emo- 
tion, " he was the friend of my father." 

'' Joan, stand on one side," cried the Baron ; '' will you take 
part with that murderer? You know not what an accursed 
villain he is." 

<' Whoever he may be, I have pledged myself for his safety," 
said Joan. 

<<What! am I betrayed by my foster-child?" asked Van 
Reede, furiously. <' But be it so ; surrender, scoundrel of a Jesuit." 

Whilst thus speaking, he advanced on Eugenio, who, stepping 
backwards, presented to him the mouth of his pistol. Bouke 
tried at the same time to seize hold of the Jesuit behind, but he 
had already interposed his horse between them, had dexterously 
mounted him, and now endeavored, turning the reins, to outride 
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his assailant, when he was prevented by the arrival of a new. 
comer. This was no other than Gheryt Maessen, who, with a 
basket full of fine eggs, intended as a present for the Lady Ulrica, 
was coming from the Rhine. As soon as he saw the f^ht from 
afar, he put down his basket, took an egg for the want of a better 
weapon, in his left hand, and came up to Eugenic, of whom he 
caught hold with his right hand, and endeavored to drag from his 
saddle. This attempt was near costing him dear, for the Jesuit 
had pointed his loaded pistol at Maessen, when the latter threw 
the egg against his forehead, and its contents ran streaming over 
his eyes. Eugenic, who would not have shrunk from a deadly 
wound, was for a moment confounded by this singular meeting. 
He fired, but blindly and without hurting any one, while Gheryt, 
profiting by his amazement, pulled him with a jerk backward 
from his horse, on which the Baron and Bouke having got near 
him, endeavored to master and tie him, '* for," said the Baron, 
"the rascal must die on my gallows, and not by my sword." 
Eugenic, however, had recovered his feet as quickly as he had 
fallen down, and struck around him with such violence that it 
would have been impossible for the three assailants to take him 
alive, had not some peasants, who were coming from the Rhine, 
lent their assistance to the Baron. The foremost and the most 
zealous amongst these was to the reader the well known Teun 
Wezer (we shall hereafter see from what cause), who at the time 
was sitting in the public house at the ferry, and who, with the 
others, on hearing the report of the pistol and the noise of the 
scuffle, had hastened to the spot. On seeing the crowd. Eugenic 
ceased to make any resistance, and gave himself up as a prisoner, 
only requesting that he might be taken to the castle as soon as 
possible. 

And Joan, how had he behaved during the fight ? Pale as 
death, with his arms hanging down by his side, without moving a 
foot, he had gazed on the spectacle. His eyes fixed and sorrow, 
ful, but a thousand fearful emotions filled his mind. It now ap. 
peared plain to him from the words of the Baron, of Bouke, of 
Eugenic, that the two first had been the murderers, and the last 
the friend of his father. But to those he was indebted for every- 
thing, to the last for nothing. Whom ought he, whom might he, 
assist now they were assailing each other with the fury of tigers 1 
Undetermined, he had remained standing, and it was a satisfac- 
tion to him when he saw the result, that the fray had cost no 
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lives. Then did he first take a step forwards, but resumed im- 
mediately his former position, as soon as he saw that the Baron, 
after having directed his people to take Eugenio to the castle, 
stepped up to him with a countenance in which amazement, 
anger, and sorrow, were by turns depicted. 

" Well, Joan," said the Baron, " your friend is caught, and no 
one has received any injury. Will you now please to tell me 
why you have taken sides with that bfoodhound, and left us to 
take care of ourselves V 

" Baron, " said Joan, trembling, and sought for words to 

express his feelings ; but at this moment Eugenio cast on him, as 
he was going away, a piercing glance. " Think on your oath," 
said the Jesuit in a loud and clear voice. 

The Baron looked by turns at Eugenio and Joan, with eyes 
which glistened with anger, and thought he saw in the behavior 
of both another proof of an understanding between them. He 
had walked up to Joan to speak with him confidentially, and in- 
vestigate the cause of his strange conduct. Now, however, his 
anger predominated over the friendship which he felt for his 
adopted son, and in the severe tone of a judge, he commanded 
him to follow him to the castle. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Om in dien sehijn te gaen 
Zijn nijanden besjriin, en letten hoe men *t maakte. 
VoNDXi^, CHjwbretht van AtmateL 

f Then in that gnise to go, 

Bespy his enemies and see how things went on. 

Ulrica was sitting in one of the upper apartments of the caade, 
reading a chapter in the Bible to old Gertrude, who^ having be- 
come half blind and half lame, seldom went down stairs ; a task 
which the good woman had in earlier days performed for her 
Lady, and which she now as willingly performed for her. Mag- 
dalena was seated behind Ulrica, and apparently attentive, held 
her hands folded together under her apron, but her fingers ran 
unobserved through the beads of a rosary, and her lips muttered 
unintelligible prayers. Grertrude sat opposite to her mistress, 
with her head turned a little on one side, that she might hear the 
better ; now and then, on hearing some text which she thought 
applicable to the household, she showed her approbation by a nod 
of the head, and now and then she made, in her own mind, a note 
or observation on what was read to her. 

But, before the morning exercises were ended, the attention of 
the young lady was attracted from her reading by an unusual 
and confused noise, proceeding from the great road. Ulrica 
turned her eyes to the window, and saw a number of people 
coming in a dense crowd from the Rhine, CLnsongst whom she 
soon recognized her father. Astonished at this unusual assem- 
blage, so early in the morning, she directed Magdalena to go 
and inquire the cause, and she expressing her willingness by a 
stiff bend of the neck, left the room. 

" Did you ever see such an impudent huzzy ?" said Grertrude ; 
'* she bows to you as if she was the lady and you the attendant. 
Her ladyship has no doubt dreamed, some time or other, that she 
was something great." 

'< She was not bom to service," answered Ulrica, '' and I 
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think, Creert, that if I put up. with her, you need not complain of 
her." 

" Put up with her !" said Geert, " but you should think that 
she does not show her overbearing temper to you.^ You should 
only hear how she speaks to the servants, always in a command- 
ing tone ; if you did it, you are the mistress ; but such a fine 
lady, who came here with nothing, and would now reign over us 
all, and turns up her nose even at the Domine, when he comes 
here." 

" Now, now, Geert," said Ulrica, interrupting her, '" you are 
not always good friends with the Domine ; I have more than 
once heard you dispute with him, and as to the manner she as- 
sumes, I recollect in former days the servants were as much 
afraid of you as they now are of her." 

** That's true," said Geert ; " I knew how to keep people at a 
proper distance, but then, how long had I not managed the house, 
and my sainted Lady trusted everything to me, and she knew 
what she was about. I hope, however, it is not true what Roelof 
Teeuwiszoon says of this fine lady. He says that he once saw 
her make a cross on her knee, and that she has an ivory idol hid- 
den under her bed." 

Ulrica was on the point of reproving her severely for this ac- 
cusation, but she restrained herself. She knew the obstinacy of 
her old nurse, and that she must make allowance for her old sge ; 
she therefore changed the conversation, and asked Gertrude if 
she had seen the Jonker since his return. 

'' Our good Jonker Joan ?" repeated Gertrude, while an expres- 
sion of pleasure spread itself over her countenance. ** Oh no, yes* 
terday he was too busy with you all to think of old Greert." 

" He did think of you though," rejoined Ulrica, " for he in- 
quired after you ; but, as you say, he was too much occupied to 
go to see you." 

" The good youth," said Geert. " Did he really ask afler 
me? Well, he was a handsome Jonker when he, now three 
years ago, let me see— yes, it will be three years next Easter, 
when he set off for the wars. He must now be improved a good 
deal. How I long to see him again. But, don't you think, my 
Lady, that Magdalena stays away a long while ?" 

'' I think I hear her coming," said Ulrica. " Heavens ! what 
has happened ?" 

The last question was addressed to Magdalena, who just 
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came in, with a countenaace still more Berious and melanchdy 
than usual. 

" Has any misfortune happened, that you look so overcome ?" 

*' No misfortune has happened, Lady," said Magdalena, *' but 
there has been some kind of skirmish i^ar the Iris wood, with a 
disguised monk, or somebody of that description, whom they are 
bringing here as prisoner." 

" A skirmish ?" cried Ulrica ; " no one hurt, I hope !" 

" Of that I heard nothing," answered Magdalena ; " but a sin- 
gular circumstance took place during the fight. They say that 
the Jonker Van Craeihorst took sides with the monk against the 
Baron." 

" Magdalena, this is carrying the joke too far," cried Ulrica, 
with an agitated voice. 

<< What do you say ? am I deaf, or don't I understand you 
right ?" asked Geert, while she rose from her chair with diffi- 
culty, and hobbled up to the waiting. woman. ^* What dare you 
say of Jonker Joan ?" 

" I repeat what I have heard," answered Magdalena ; *' 1 
can't help it if the news which I bring is not more agreeable to 
you. Perhaps, too, there is not a word of truth in it ; I could 
but half understand the clamor of those stupid boors." 

" Oh, you understand too much, but," said Geert, <* such talk 
as this !" 

" Geert is in the right," said Ulrica. " Without some assurance 
of their truth, rumors of the kind ought not to be repeated." 

<' Well, Lady, you will soon learn the whole state of things,** 
rejoined the waiting. woman. 

" Yes, indeed, I will learn it, and that instantly," cried Ulrica, 
flying down stairs. 

*' And I too ; I will know how the fork fits the handle," said 
Geert, while she, stumbling, followed the agile steps of her mis- 
tress. " Dear Heavens ! could I ever think that after the death 
of my sainted Lady, I should live to see such things !" 

On reaching the inner court, Ulrica found everything in com. 
motion. The first person whom she recognized amongst those 
present, was Gheryt Maessen, who held the Jesuit fast by the arm. 
" So goes the world. Lady," said the former ; " I thought to bring 
you a basket of fine eggs, and instead of that, I bring you a 
prisoner. The eggs I left on the road ; the cat will eat them 
up." 
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On this address to her, Ulrica, trembling, cast a side glance 
on Eugenic ; he bowed to her politely. " I am sorry, Lady," he 
said, " that the Jonker Van Craeihorst has, perhaps, brought 
himself into trouble for my sake." 

" For your sake ?" repeated Ulrica, turning pale. She looked 
around, and now for the first time discovered Joan, who, separated 
from the crowd, leaned against a stable door, his eyes cast down, 
and pale as death. 

^* Joan," she cried, hastening up to him ; " Joan, what have 
you done ? Is it true what they say V* 

" What do you do here V* said the Baron, walking up to her, 
and drawing her back somewhat roughly ; " go to your room — 
here, at any rate, you are not wanted." 

"Oh, God! it is true, then!" said Ulrica, trembling, and 
covering her face with her hands, she returned, sobbing, and at 
the foot of the staircase met Grertrude, whom she earnestly besought 
to inquire into the true state of things, and inform her of the re- 
sult. 

" And you," continued the Baron to Joan, " go to your chamber 
and wait there till I send for you." Joan obeyed. " Bouke, 
have you sent for the magistrate ?" 

" I have been for him myself," said Bouke ; " his Honor will 
be here directly." 

"Besides," resumed the Baron, "a man on horseback must 
instantly be sent to inform the Ambtman of everything that has 
taken place ; put the Jesuit into the cell on the right hand side, 
and let all the good people who have assisted to take him, come 
to me in the lower hall ; tell Roelof to take some paper and pens 
there." 

The orders of the Baron were obeyed. He seated himself in 
the lower hall, and in his green arm-chair awaited the peasants, 
who made their appearance one by one, and whose names he took 
down, to have them summoned as witnesses on the trial, while he 
promised a handsome reward to every one for the services they 
had rendered him. 

At last the turn came of Gheryt Maessen, who, although he had 

received so many marks of kindness from Ulrica, was only known 

to the Baron by name. As he was the first who, by his timely 

arrival, contributed to the capture of Eugenic, the Baron treated 

him in a more friendly manner than the others. 

" You fought like a good fellow," said the Baron, " and if the 
▼OL. n. 4 
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scouodrel is hanged, you shall receire a handsome Christmas-boz 
firom me." 

*< That is not necessary," said Gheryt, '' but if your Grace will 
render me a service, then I should like you to say a good word 
for me to the Ambtman, and ask him to let me provide the oouit- 
boar, which must be sent to the Hague. 1 have already spoken 
to the young lady about it." 

" We will see," said the Baron. " The Ambtman is coming 
here, you can then make your request to him yourself. Do you 
want to see the Hague ?" 

<< My wife's father lives there, with the Countess Van Falck- 
estein." 

This name had a magic effect on the Baron, and his counte- 
nance lighted up on hearing it. '* We will see," he repeated, 
rubbing his hands together, ** and when you see your father-in* 
law, you may tell him that we have hanged the scoundrel who 
played such ugly tricks with his former master. Grood morning, 
you may go, but remain in the neighborhood. Is there any one 
else ?" 

" Yes," answered Bouke, " there is still a kind of nephew of 
mine, but I would rather see him get a good hiding than a reward ; 
he is one of those chaps who, I think, if they miss the shore, hold 
on to the reeds. I have an old pique against him, and in old ice 
it soon freezes. Had I not been in Hungary with the Jonker, he 
should never have married niece Klaartje." 

<* Immaterial," said the Baron, " let him come in." 

Bouke opened the door, and half against his inclination, admitted 
Teun Wezer. 

** Aha !" said Van Reede, as soon as they were alone, " you 
acquitted yourself well, comrade." 

" I am glad that your Honor thinks so well of me," answered 
Teun, with a comical bow ; << ten or twelve years ago your Honor 
would not have said as much." 

'* Very possible," said the Baron, '* but he is a good man who 
repents. You will have to give your evidence, and for that reason 
I must put down your name and residence." 

<< No one is better able to do that than I am, that Van Dyk 
came with me to the Rhine. I showed him the way." 

" Van Dyk ! ah, is the villain called Van Dyk ? Well, I sup- 
pose a name more or less makes no difference to him. And did 
you show him the way ? your evidence then will be of some im- 
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portance, and it were perhaps best that you remained here till the 
magistrate comes." 

"I am ferryman at Tiel, Baron." 

" That is very possible, but if you showed that fellow the way 
here, you had better stay and see how much further he will go. 
Wait, therefore, in the kitchen till I send for you. Bouke !" 

Bouke came in, and the Baron directed him to treat all the pea- 
sants handsomely, and to have a good watch posted at the door of 
the Jesuit. In the meantime Teun Wezer made his bow, took 
leave and withdrew. At the end of the front hall, he felt a touch 
on his shoulder, and, turning round, saw Magdalena before him, 
who called him into a side chamber, of which she immediately 
closed the door carefully. 

" Wretch !" she said, looking at him angrily, " why did you 
not take better care, and defend the reverend father against the 
heretics ?" 

"Your humble servant, madam," said Teun, "I am much 
obliged to you. The father was caught before I came up : why 
was he so foolish as to run into the lion's mouth ? I helped tie 
him and bring him along, in order by that means to have an eye 
to chances, and I have succeeded so well that the Baron has di- 
rected me to stay here." 

" That is right," rejoined Magdalena ; " and do you consider 
yourself cunning enough to release the father from his present 
distressing situation ?" 

" Ahem !" said Wezer ; " with your help, and that of a couple 
of chaps here close by, who wish for nothing better than a good 
chance to make money. But it must not leak out that I have had 
a hand in it. I hold office under government, and have no incli- 
nation to be strung up as guilty of lezum magistatum,** 

'' Fool," said Magdalena, looking at him contemptuously, ** as 
if a miserable life like yours was of any consequence. But, im- 
material," she continued, handing him a purse of gold, " here are 
the sinews of the attempt ; divide it, and do with it what you like, 
but be sparing and cautious." 

" They shan't have half of it, I promise you," said Teun, 
weighing the money on his open hand. "Why, you are more 
generous than the Ambtman himself. But what further must be 
done ?" 

** LfOt your comrades have a carriage or a horse at the back 
garden-gate to-night at one o'clock. I will attend to the rest 
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Towards twelve o'clock I expect you up stairs at the garret door. 
Now make as much haste as you can, and see that you hunt up 
your friends. But, woe to you if you betray us." 

*' All stuff," said Teun, " they all end in the same way ; and it 
would, in fact, be no more than right, that he who passes his life 
in deceiving others, should at last meet his reward. But, as you 
know, for money and kind words I am always ready. Good by, 
madam, till to-night. That jealous devil, my wife," he con- 
tinued, speaking to himself, " would be not a little angry at this 
assignation." 

Let us now return to Joan, who, in compliance with the order 
of the Baron, had gone to his chamber. No command, in his pre- 
sent situation, would have been more welcome to him, for no one 
thing appeared to him more necessary than to reflect in solitude 
on the occurrences of the day, and on the line of conduct it was 
proper he should pursue. We shall not, however, make an at- 
tempt to follow him in the variety of reflections which by turns 
troubled his mind, nor repeat the different resolutions which were 
the consequences of them, and which were almost as speedily 
rejected as they were formed. He who has read the preceding 
pages with any attention, may easily imagine the extraordinary 
state of his mind. Yet amid all the distressing thoughts to which 
the occurrences of the preceding days and the communications 
which had been made to him, gave rise, there was one as cheering 
and gratifying to him as the sun's rays to the prisoner in his cell, 
and which, under all his sufierings, afforded him some comfort. 
The unknown, who had called himself his father's friend, had not, 
it is true, given him any positive assurance that his mother lived, 
but he had not taken from him the hope that she did, and that he 
would probably find her at Bois le Due. Tortured and perplexed 
as he was, this delightful expectation relieved his heart. He 
found himself in the situation of a traveller, who having lost his 
way by night on a solitary heath, sees himself surrounded by 
morasses and pits, and is uncertain which path to choose, as all 
appear to him equally difficult and dangerous, till his eye catches 
a faint light in the distance to which he at last turns his steps, 
uncertain whether the slight glimmer is a reality or an empty 
meteor. After having, under unceasing emotions, paced up and 
down his chamber for a couple of hours, he saw his door open, 
and old Grertrude, hobbling along on her crutch, enter. 

" Why, my good Gertrude," said Joan, while he hastened to 
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offer her his arm and lead her to a chair, after which he heartily 
kissed her, '< this is right kind of you, that you now come to pay 
me a ^it. How do you find yourself in your old age ?" 

'' In my old age ! Ah, you may well say that. Next Whit- 
suntide it will be iive-and-twenty years since my blessed Lady 
died, and I was then fifty-five years old, so that it is no wonder 
if infirmities come. But Jonker, Jonker, what a man you have 
got to be ; as true as I live, I should hardly have known you again ; 
but let me take breath, that climbing up stairs does not suit me 
any longer, and I am half dead." Here she stopped, and sat pant- 
ing for some moments, while she looked at Joan from top to toe. 

" Really my good Geert," said Joan, taking her hand in a 
friendly manner, "I hardly know any one whose visit at this 
moment would be more agreeable to me than yours." 

The countenance of the old servant assumed, on hearing this 
observation, a less happy expression. " Yes," she said, <* I can 
easily believe that, for if the Baron had come here he would not 
have looked at you as kindly as I have done. He is terribly 
angry at you, and so is Bouke, too, I can assure you. But Jon- 
ker, where were your senses when you took sides with that vile 
monk against your foster-father, who has brought you up from 
a child ?" 

" I did not take sides with him, I only wished to prevent a fight 
which to me could not be otherwise than fatal." 

" Fatal !" repeated Greert, looking at him with amazement, 
" of what consequence could that nasty Jesuit be to you ?" 

Joan was silent for some moments, and walked up and down 
the room, he then returned to Gertrude and said, " That Jesuit 
was the friend of my father, and with his assistance I may, per- 
haps, find my mother again." 

" Your father, your mother, oh ! do you still think of those 
Spanish parents, who have forsaken and forgotten you ? Has 
not the Baron always been more than a father to you, and my 
blessed lady, in the short time that you was with her, was she not 
a tender mother to you ?" 

Joan passed his hand across his forehead, as if he would drive 
away the melancholy reflections which the observations of the 
old servant-maid had excited. He felt that it would be difficult 
to convince her that gratitude to the Baron should not exclude 
the love that he owed to his real parents ; he contented himself, 
therefore, with saying, " Do you not think, my good Greert, that 
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Ihe mother desires to see the son again from whom she has been 
separated so long ?" 

" I can easily believe that," said Geert, " and such a handsome 
son, too ; but who knows what kind of a creature she is ?" she 
added, with a countenance thai showed her aversion to everything 
connected with the Spaniards. 

" Geert," said Joan displeased, '^ your visit is one of friendship." 

" That it is," she rejoined, feeling somewhat sorry at her hasty 
words, " and I did not mean any harm. But now, setting those 
Spaniards aside, I beg of you to try to regain master's good will, 
for indeed you will else regret it ; I do not believe aU they say 
about you, neither do I believe the Lady Ulrica does." 

" Ulrica's heart does me justice," said Joan, while his eyes glis- 
tened, and he eagerly caught Gertrude's hand; "but oh I" he con* 
tinned in a melancholy tone, letting his arms fall again, " what 
avails me Ulrica's opinion henceforward ?" 

" Don't say that, Jonker ; Ulrica and I will beg and pray of 
the Baron till he agrees to let matters stand as they are." 

Jo^ was silent for some moments. ** Geert," he at last said, 
" you can, perhaps, render me a service ; where is the prisoner 
confined ?" 

" In the old turf dungeon, down stairs ; you know it." 

<< Would there be no possibility for me to speak to him for a 
moment ?" 

" The Lord preserve us ! Why, Jonker, Jonker, how can you 
get such things in your head ? Speak to the prisoner ! Oh, were 
the Baron to see you try to do it !" 

" Geert, I pray you, I implore you, do your best to obtain for 
me an interview with the prisoner." 

" Put that out of your thoughts, Jonker ; sentinels with mus* 
kets on their shoulders stand before the door of the dungeon, and 
Bouke has, I hear, been directed by his master not to allow any* 
oae to speak to the rascal, which, besides, would be no easy mat- 
ter, for my master keeps the key in his pocket." 

" In heaven's name," said Joan with a deep sigh, " then I 
must wait till I see my fath — ^the Baron himself." 

" I dare not stay here' any longer," said Geert, " I have been 
here long enough talking away the time ; why," she continued, 
" if while my blessed Lady lived, I had stayed so long — ^but wait, 
I have forgot something. Our Lady, the dear child, has given 
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me this small note to hand to you ; dear me, I had almost forgot- 
ten it." 

<< Ulrica y* exclaimed Joan, surprised ; << give it me, Geert, give 
it me." 

"Yes, yes, my memory too is getting bad ; it would have looked 
pretty, to be sure, had I gone back to my Lady without having 
done her errand." 

" Give it me,'' repeated Joan, hastily taking the note from her 
hand and breaking it open. With eager eyea he devoured the 
writing, which was as follows : — 

'* I am forbidden to exchange a word with you. Vou are ac- 
cused of having laid a plan to take the life of your benefactor. 
As concerns myself, I neither can nor will believe it, but excul- 
pate yourself. Show your innocence, and allow no disgraceful 
suspicions to rest upon you. Be considerate and calm, give no 
ear to untimely passion, for consider that should my hrother (this 
word was twice underlined), by exciting the anger of my father, 
place it out of his own power to convince him of his innocence, he 
would occasion the deepest sorrow to his sister and friend. 

" U." 

Affected to his very soul by this speaking proof, that she, at 
any rate, whose esteem he valued more than the opinions of the 
whole world, not alone considered him guiltless of the crime with 
which he was charged, but also evinced the tenderest interest in 
his fate, he exclaimed, while he pressed the note to his heart, 
" Kind, noble girl, this is the second time that I am imprisoned 
by your father's order, and the second time that you have sought 
to give me comfort in my sad situation. But then all smiled on 
me, and now, oh I it were better that I had never been bom !" 

" For shame," said Geert, " our Lord said that of the wicked 
Judas, but I hope you have not become such an archtraitor as he 
was?" 

" I hope that too," cried Bouke, who, at that moment, entered 
the room with a basket of victuals, " but what are you doing here, 
Geert ? If my master hears of it he will send you off in your old 
days." Whilst saying this, he pushed the good old servant out 
of the door ; whilst she, in going away, complained, with a sigh, 
" that in the lifetime of her blessed Lady, nothing of the kind had 
happened to her." 

" How," said Joan, with melancholy looks to Bouke, who, as 
soon as Gertrude was gone, hastened to unpack his basket, and to 
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set the dinner on the table. << Are the commands so strict I May 
I hold communication with no one ?" 

Bouke continued his work in silence, but the heavy sighs which 
relieved his bosom, and the violent oaths which he muttered tu 
himself, showed how much it cost him to give no answer to his 
old firieod. 

" Bouke," resumed Joan, while a tear fell down his cheek, 
« is your old friend no longer worthy of an answer from you V 

" Oh, the devil !" said Bouke, '' tiiat you must be in league 
with that infernal Jesuit.'' 

" I was not in league with him," said Jo^n, " he was my fa- 
ther's friend." 

'' The friend of the devil, and ^but I cannot talk to you, 

hiy heart is too full ;" and Bouke turned round, and ran out of the 
room, while he violently shut the door after him. 

Joan remained standing long afterwards as if he were nailed to 
the floor, and at last threw himself sighing on a chair. It may 
be easily imagined that he had no appetite in his present situation ; 
he set himself, however, at table and tried to swallow some mouths- 
ful, but he soon threw down his knife and spoon ; got up, and 
proceeded as before to pace up and down the whole length of the 
room. He again remained standing at the eating table, took up 
the beer can and drank, or rather gulped down its contents, and 
then resumed his walk. Finally he drew out Ulrica's note, 
which he, on Bouke's entrance, had concealed, read and re-read 
it, and, for want of better writing materials, tore a leaf from his 
pocket-book, and would have written with a lead pencil an answer 
to Ulrica, when the door again opened and a person entered, who 
at this moment was more welcome to him than any one else could 
be, namely, the clergyman Raesfelt. He was, under present 
circumstances, entirely impartial ; from him he had never received 
other than the best advice, and with him alone did he think he 
could at present speak freely and unreserved. 

As soon as a rumor of the melee at the Iris wood found its 
way to the solitary study of the clergyman, he set off for the cas- 
tle, where the Baron informed him of all that had happened, and 
consulted him as to the manner in which he had best behave to 
Joan. Raesfelt thought the affair dark and mysterious, and closed 
his observations on what had occurred with the advice, above all 
things, to be cautious, and not act too hastily, lest the Baron might 
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r^ret that he had withdrawn his favor from Joan, like unto David 
when he lamented that he had unjustly condemned Mephiboseth. 

" Judge not, that ye be not judged," said he, " and suspend 
your opinion of a youth who hitherto has given you only cause 
for gladness and rejoicing. I cannot believe that he who has 
often spoken with warmth and feeling of the beneficence you have 
shown him, should at once trample under foot all gratitude, every 
principle of duty and religion, and like to a second Absalom, con- 
spire with Ahitophel and fool-hardily assail his father. Allow 
me. Baron, to go and speak to him myself, and I doubt not he will 
lay his heart open to roe as King David did to Nathan the Pro- 
phet." 

The Baron thought this advice perfectly good, and Raesfelt 
proceeded to the chamber of his former pupil. He entered with 
a countenance serious and sad, but his face lighted up with satis- 
faction when Joan, rejoiced, hastened to meet him, told him he was 
doubly welcome, pressed his hand, and ofiered him a chair. 

" Come, Joan," said the clergyman, after they had mutually 
expressed the pleasure they felt at meeting each other again in 
good health. " Let me look you in the eye, as Peter looked at 
Ananias and Sapphira when they kept back part of the price of 
their land. You look at me with open-heartedness, and do not 
cast down your eyes. Then I have not yet lost my friend, my 
Joan." 

Joan again pressed his hand with warmth, and assured him of 
the gratification it gave him that the Domine at least had not forgot- 
ten him, which was a sign to him that he ought not to consider 
himself hopelessly unfortunate. 

" Hopelessly unfortunate," repeated Raesfelt ; << and who lives 
on the earth, that dare call himself so ! It will be with you, as 
the Psalmist says, 



« < 



By floods of wicked men distress'd, 
With deadly sorrows compass'd round. 
With dire infernal pangs oppress'd. 
In death's unwieldy fetters bound : 
To heaven I made my mournful pray'r. 
To God address*d my humble moan ; 
Who graciously inclined his ear» 
And heard me from his lofty throne.' 

And does not this benevolent hand stretch itself out over all, whom- 
soever they be ; does not Grod's sun rise over the good and the 
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wicked ; and does a hair fall from your head without his will f 
He alone who is deprived of the love and care of our Heavenly 
father, can call himself hopelessly unfortunate, and no man should 
consider himself in that position. He therefore who gives him- 
self up to despair, commits the greatest sin he can commit, for be 
mistrusts the goodness of Him who has said, All who come to me 
shall not be ashamed." 

" Grod forbid that I should ever doubt his goodness," said Joan, 
raising his eyes reverentially ; '' to Him alone can I turn, from 
Him alone expect consolation in my sufierings ; but here on 
earth is the gate of happiness closed to roe." 

" And what is earthly happiness to him who looks forward to 
a better fatherland V said Raesfelt ; '< all flesh is as grass, and 
all the hopes of man as a flower of the field : the grass is with- 
ered, and the flower fallen, for such is life ; it is a vapor which 
is seen for a short time, and aflerwards disappears. Is not the 
life of every one a web of short prosperity and lasting unhappi- 
ness ? Do I not know, myself, by experience, what it is to suf- 
fer misery, which can be alone endured by a firm reliance on 
Heaven ? Ha snot my own son, like to Nadab and Abihu, the 
sons of Aaron, brought strange fires to the altar, and caused my 
hair to turn grey with sorrow before the time, as Simeon and 
Levi, the sons of Jacob, did their father's ?" 

" Your son ?" exclaimed Joan, hastily, <' he will again obtain 
favor in your sight ; he—" 

" How now," said the cliergyman ; " what do you know of him ? 
have you seen him ? Oh, how is it with the youth 1 with " — 

" No," said Joan, somewhat confused ; " but. the day before 
yesterday I was taken for him — ^the man who is here a prisoner. 
He knows more of him — he appeared to be acquainted with him." 

" The Jesuit?" asked Raesfelt. " Are such the acquaintances 
of my son ? Oh, my unhappy Hendrik, was it not enough that 
you forsook your God, but that you must also go whoring after 
Baal ? Oh, well may I say with Jacob, it is the coat of my 
son ; the wild beasts have devoured him." 

" No, not that ! the prisoner is a Remonstrant ; a — ^but no, that 
cannot be, either." 

" What," said Raesfelt, casting a stem look on Joan, " do y(m 
not know who and what the prisoner is ?" 

** I saw him for the first time on the day before yesterday, and 
then he appeared under diff^ent circumstances from what he 
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does now, but who he is'' — ^here he shook his head and shrug- 
ged up his shoulders. 

" Joan," said the clergyman, <' the Papists have an institution 
which they consider a sacrament, by an erroneous application of 
scriptCire, namely, James v., 16. Their priests have assumed to 
themselves the right, which alone belongs to God, of forgiving the 
sins of the penitent after confession. This, I said, is a false ap- 
plication, for the apostle does not teach, in the place to which I 
have referred, that we should confess our sins to an ecclesiastic, 
in order that we may receive forgiveness from Him, but He 
speaks emphatically of a confession which we should make to 
each other, that is, one believer to another, and particularly 
under those circumstances by which the love of one's neighbor 
might be impaired, and quarrels ensue ; so that, in most cases, it 
is not alone permitted, but necessary, and a duty to pour oid 
into the bosom of a true friend, of a man of experience, and par- 
ticularly of a servant of the gospel, one's secret thoughts and 
actions, to the end of receiving advice, help, or consolation. In 
such circumstances you find yourself at present, and the friend, 
the pastor, who will receive your confidence, and serve you with 
advice, help, and consolation, am I. Speak freely to me, Joan, 
as Paul spoke to the wise Ananias, after he had been warned to 
do it in a vision, and I will hear you, and instruct you with the 
instruction it is in my power to give. But conceal nothing from 
me, for to understand your situation clearly, it is necessary I 
should know everything." 

" Before your request," said Joan, " I had determined to com- 
municate to you what is the cause of the extraordinary conduct that 
I have been compelled to hold to-day. But before I begin, I 
roust request of you the strictest secresy as to what I am about 
to say to you." 

" A moment," said Raesfelt ; " to promise secresy ! — ^that would 
place me under the obligation which a priest assumes at his ordi- 
nation, and would make a confession of our conversation. J 
must reflect a little about it." 

After the good roan had pondered for some moments, his desire 
to be useful to the parties interested triumphed over his consci- 
entious scruples, and he promised Joan to reveal no part of their 
conversation without his permission. " At any rate," he said, ''1 
can hear a confession, if it is not followed by absolution ; for is it 
not written, confess your misdeeds to each other that you become 
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healthy, the Apostle here speaking of health of the soul, whereas 
in the preceding rerses he spoke of health of the body ?" 

And upon this, Joan began to relate the circumstances which 
had taken him to the Iris wood, and led to the meeting of the 
morning, saying nothing of what had occurred to him at Tiel 
with Van Dyk. When the clergyman heard him refer to the 
intended duel, he shook his head, and with difficulty refrained 
from interrupting him, but as soon as Joan began to tell him that 
Van Dyk had spoken to him of his father, his thoughts turned 
firom every other subject to confine themselves to this, and he 
continued listening with intense attention to what followed. Joan 
continued, and looked the clergyman full in the face, to notice 
the effect which his words might produce on him. With open 
mouth and fixed eyes, Raesfelt sat opposite to him, holding in his 
breath, for fear of losing a word, and squeezing his knees tight 
with his hands, as if fearful of moving. But when Joan at last 
called Velasco his father, and the Baron his father's murderer, 
the clergyman drew back his hands hastily, held them 
before his face, raised his head upwards, and closed his eyes as 
if he would o£fer up a prayer, or call to mind something that had 
occurred long ago, and had escaped his memory. After having 
passed some moments in this position, he let his hands fall again, 
cast his eyes on the ground, and was silent. 

This silence appeared to Joan what it actually was, a confirm- 
ation of the story of Van Dyk. Hitherto, he had always enter- 
tained a hope that this man was a liar ; now the contrary ap- 
peared, and so strongly did this conviction operate on his mind, 
that Joan could not continue speaking, but, in his turn, silently 
regarded the clergyman with eyes that looked despair. 

Afler this mutual silence had lasted for a considerable time, 
Raesfelt rose up, shook his head, held out both hands to Joan, and 
said, " Truly, you find yourself in a position more miserable than 
most men experience, but all things must work together for the 
salvation of him who believes." 

Having said this, he again seated himself, and reflected for a 
few moments on what he had heard. Joan now, in his turn, broke 
silence, and asked in an anxious tone, whether the Domine really 
was acquainted with the secret of his birth, and if this agreed 
with the relation of the stranger. 

** Taking it altogether, it does," answered Raesfelt, '^ and you 
may also learn it, though not quite correctly, in the histoiy, 
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which, of late years, has been printed. But that tlie Baron 
should have murdered your father, or even ordered the murder, 
has never appeared clear to me, nor do I believe it. This is pro- 
bably an invention of the prisoner, to excite your animosity 
towards his Honor. A villain like him, an assassin, can easily 
imagine such a thing, to—" 

" In truth, if you have reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
statement, it would relieve my heart from a heavy burden." 

The clei^yman repeated his assurances, and to give more effect 
to them, brought everything to bear which his recollection of the 
circumstances attending Velasco's death permitted. He now 
conceived why and how severely his former pupil must have 
suffered, and therefore endeavored to console him on religious 
grounds, but as to giving him advice, he found himself entirely at 
a loss. At last they agreed that Raesfelt should assure the 
Baron that Joan had never entertained any bad intentions 
towards him whatever, that they would use all possible means to 
have a conversation with the Jesuit, for the purpose of learning from 
him the truth concerning Joan's birth, and that Joan should go, 
the sooner the better, to Bois le Due to visit his uncle Don Louis, 
and deliberate with him as to the course he should pursue. The 
first part of this agreement was immediately carried into execu- 
tion by the clergyman, after he had taken leave of Joan. In a 
few words, Raesfelt declared to the Baron that Joan had always 
been deserving of his friendship, but that he could not yet explain 
the causes of his mysterious conduct ; upon which Van Reede, 
satisfied with the preliminary assurance of the innocence of his 
adopted son, determined to visit him on the following morning 
with the view of elucidating what still appeared incomprehensi- 
ble. 

In the meantime a- message had arrived from the Ambtman 
Mom to the Baron of Sonheuvel, in which the former excused 
himself for not being at the castle on this occasion, because the 
King of Bohemia was daily expected, which rendered the presence 
of all government officers necessary at their places of residence. 
The Baron would have been glad to have had the advantage of 
his assistance, as Eugenic, who at last had also been brought up 
for examination, alleged that he was from Bois le Due, that he 
had been sent by the Master of Botbei^en to settle his dispute 
with Joan. The magistrate who conducted the examination. 
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thought that to ascertain the allegati<M), the presence of the 
Master of Botbei^n, as well as that of the Ambtman Mom, was 
necessary. The evening being far advanced, it was therefore 
determined to send the prisoner back, and to let the witnesses go 
home, directing them to return on the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Daar'B niets dan *t zwoord en *t been : al 't spek 
i$ geielipaeerd, 

Lanoeitdtk. De Wiikumtenaan, 

There is nothing but the marrow and bones. 
All the bacon has yanished. 

The following morning early, the magistrate was back again at 
the castle, and proposed to the Baron Uiat Joan should be sent fer 
to inform them of the circumstances which led to his conversa- 
tion with the prisoner in the Iris wood. The Baron having ap- 
proved of this, sent Roelof to the Jonker's chamber to request his 
presence ; but he soon returned with the intelligence that Joan 
was not to be found in his room, which was confirmed when the 
Baron, on inquiry, learned that Joan early in the morning had 
gone into the garden. " He is no doubt taking a walk to recover 
hb spirits," said Van Reede. *^ Well, let him be sought after, and 
request him to come here directly. We will begin by examin- 
ing the prisoner again. Constables, bring him in." 

The servants of justice, led on by Bouke, directed their steps to 
Eugenie's prison, which was well supplied and closed with bolts, 
bars, and chains. It was Bouke himself who threw open the 
heavy iron-cased door with a noise that was heard through the 
whole- castle. '* Aha !" said the Baron to the magistrate, when 
the sound reached his ears, '^ that prison is a little safer than the 
chamber at Lovestein,* from which D^ Groot escaped about a 
fortnight ago ; that confounded Jesuit cannot get away from here, 
unless he is able to fly." 

" He must be able to do that, then," said Bouke, coming in, 
stamping his feet, and cursing, << for he is off." 

" What ! who is off?" said the Baron. 

"The prisoner," 

" Are you mad, fellow ?" and the Baron hurried with him 

* See note. 
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down stairs, while the magistrate and secretary, after staring at 
one another, shrugged up their shoulders, and followed them, 
very much dissatisfied that the honor of delivering up such an 
important criminal had escaped them. 

" But by St. Paul, Bouke !" exclaimed Van Reede, when he 
stood with him before the open prison, " did you not lock him up 
safe ?" 

" Lock him up safe ! The people who stood by are witnesses 
to it. The proverb says truly, ' Big fish leap out of the kettle,' 
but how this one got out I can't, for the soul of me, conceive." 

^' The chap is a conjurer," said one of the constables. " Would 
the Baron allow us to weigh him ? The scales are at the town 
house." 

" I have no objection," said the Baron, " but we must first 
catch him." 

" With your permission, Baron," said the magistrate, entering 
the prison. " Is there no other passage hence than through this 
door ?" 

" He cannot have passed through that," said th* Baron, point- 
ing to a round air hole, through which no person could have 
crept, and which besides was closed by an iron grating, " and the 
trap-door, which closes the pipe that runs to the garret, cannot be 
reached from here." 

*< It must be that, however," said the magistrate, looking up- 
wards, and pushing up the trap door with the point of the halberd 
of one of the constables, " through that hole any one can get 
away, with the assistance of some one above." 

The pipe in question led to the garret, and had formerly been 
used to pass down the turf, which was kept up stairs, as it was 
wanted ; then the prison was used as a turf hole, but, as Greert 
had told Magdalena the day before, a receptacle for turf had been 
built next to the kitchen during the lifetime of her blessed lady, 
and this place was turned into a prison for thieves and poachers, 
or greater scoundrels, as this papist was. The pipe since that 
time, both above and below, had been closed by trap-doors, and 
these were sufficiently bolted. On a close examination, however, 
it appeared that they had been burst open, and no doubt therefore 
remained that the prisoner had through this channel found the 
means of escape. 

'* The deuce take me," said the Baron, after investigation, *^ I 
thought I had him so safe." 
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" Yes," said fiouke, " guessing is missing, and haying had is 
a poor man '; but how did he get off? Certainly not alone, for the 
devil has always a fellow." 

" This we must go and examine," said the magistrate. 

<< Let us first catch the villain again," cried Van Reede. " Up, 
men, and hunt after him till we find him." 

" That is easily said," observed Bouke, << but where shall we 
find him, for all men have their holes ?" 

" True, he certainly is gone to Tiel, by the way he came." 

" To the ferry, then," said Bouke, " we shall certainly hear 
of him there." 

"With permission," said the magistrate, "would not your 
honor first have the castle thoroughly searched, he may be con- 
cealed here in some place or other ?" 

This advice was followed. The castle was searched in all 
directions, and the servants interrogated. No one had seen any- 
thing of the Jesuit, but Geert related how the Jonker the day 
before had endeavored to persupde her to let him see the prisoner. 
This excited a suspicion that Joan had assisted him in his escape. 
As soon as the Baron caught at this idea, he went with all the 
others to Joan's chamber ; it was carefully examined, and at last 
a wedge and a piece of rope were found concealed between the 
sheets of the bed, and these were exhibited to the Baron. On 
investigation, it seemed that the wedge must have been used to 
lift up the bolts from the shutters which closed the pipe, through 
which the Jesuit had escaped. 

" That wedge and that rope," said the magistrate, " have been 
used in his escape. Baron ; I will therefore take them with me as 
part of the proofs, and request the secretary to number them. 
Afier saying this, he looked again at the wedge to discover the 
name of the maker, which had been engraved on it, but which 
was effaced by the rust and time. To rub away the rust in 
some degree, he picked up a small piece of paper that was lying 
at his feet, when the Baron, who stood near him, snatched it out 
of his hand, exclaiming, " This is Joan's handwriting." 

It appeared to be part of a note, of which the two sides were 
tcum off ; on the remainder the following disconnected words were 
to be read: 

" The proof of your sent to me relieving me 

that you accusations the name of your fiiUy 

worthy of you difficult for me the suspicions 
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sured the time the veil which show to Van 

SoDheuvel his murderer wholly yours.'' 

" What farther proof is wanting ?" exclaimed the Baron, " does 
it not appear undeniable from this piece of writing that Joan and 
no one else released the Jesuit ? Observe well the words," he 
continued to the magistrate, *' You sent tome; relieving me ; Van 
Sonheuvel ; his murderer. Oh ! it is not difficult to fill up the 
spaces that are wanting. Joan, Joan, have I deserved this at 
your hands ; you, whom I so tenderly loved, must you be the 
Judas to betray me V 

'^ What are your commands ?" said the magistrate, after a 
moment's silence, which he had employed in reading the note 
over again ; " shall we pursue the Jonker ?" 

*' No," said Van Reede, as he wiped the tears from his eyes, 
'' let the unlucky youth go wherever his stars may lead him. Dur- 
ing the war his father was murdered by my soldiers, and I will not 
hate the son's blood on my head. Let him go, and live in peace, 
if his conscience will allow him.'! 

** In regard to the Jesuit, however," said the magistrate, " we 
must not let him walk ofi* in this way. He is guilty of high 
treason, and I should be sorry not to have such a bird in the cage 
again." 

He then gave the necessary orders to pursue Eugenic. All 
search was fruitless. It was discovered, however, after strict 
investigation, that some one whose description agreed with that 
of the Father had taken the road by Wyk to Duurstede, and had 
there crossed the river, while other accounts stated that Joan had 
passed the Waal at Tiel, in company with an old man, in dis- 
guise. 

In the meantime Van Reede had sent for his daughter. She 
entered the room with eyes red with weeping, and pale as death. 
Silently the Baron offered her a chair, took a short space of time 
to collect himself, and then began as follows : 

<' Dear girl, I know you have always loved Joan as a brother ; 
yes, more even than was really proper — but do not weep. I will 
not scold you for that : it was, besides, somewhat my own fault, 
but I loved the boy myself; and if he had not been a Spanish 
bastard, — but that aside, — we will say nothing of what is 
passed. I would only warn you that in ftiture you must banish 
him entirely from your thoughts. He is a worthless, bad cha- 
racter, — worse than I can tell you. He wanted to take my life,— 
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^that of his benefactor, with the aid of the villain whom he has 
helped to escape. Do not look at me so incredulously. 1 shoultf 
not have believed it myself, if I had not the proofs in my hand." 

** He a traitor !" said Ulrica, with emphasis, " then is he the 
greatest hypocrite that ever existed : but even upon your assertion, 
my father, I cannot believe him to be one." 

" Well, then," rejoined the Baron, " what do you think of his 
escape at the same time as that of the Jesuit, of this wedge and 
rope, of this note ?" 

Ulrica took the paper with a trembling hand, and read it, while 
her father proceeded to enumerate all the charges which could 
be brought against Joan. For a time Ulrica remained as mo- 
tionless as a statue, and then burst into tears. 

'^ And," said the Baron, " for this worthless fellow our good 
Ambtman was willing to resign you ! How can you ever repay 
his generosity !" 

'< Let him come whenever he thinks proper," said Ulrica, rising 
up, and wiping away her tears, " I am ready to become his 
wife." 

" God bless you, dearest girl !" said the Baron, embracing her. 
" You delight me indescribably by your resolution. The love of 
my dear friend Mom will soon dry up the tears which you may 
shed for that unworthy Joan." 

<< Sorrow might still have caused some to flow," said his daugh- 
ter, " but contempt has none, and that is now the only feeling 
which filb my bosom towards the villain." 

Whilst these events occurred in the castle at Sonheuvel, Joan, 
who had left there early in the morning, had entered the gates of 
Tiel, and called at the Grolden Stork, to obtain back his horse and 
travelling bag, which he had left behind him in his hasty depart- 
ure. Numerous persons of every station and rank were in the 
house, conversing, smoking, or drinking. Soldiers were passing 
through it in all directions, laborers were working at a small 
upper room which was about to be added to the building — ^in a 
few words, the whole house was one scene of business, confusion, 
and noise. This did not fail to create some astonishment in Joan, 
who was ignorant of the cause of it, but it soon ceased, when he 
was told that most of those present had arrived that day at Tiel, 
to see the King of Bohemia pass by on the river, and that the 
soldiers there were intended to form a guard of honor to His 
Majesty. The buzz was so great that Joan had repeatedly to 
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raise his voice in order to be heard by the host, who but a few 
years before had become owner by purchase of the stand, and 
had never seen our hero but three days previously, when he 
stopped there in the company of Groenhovius. 

" What is there at your service, Master ?" said he, turning his 
big, protruding belly towards Joan. '^ Ah me," said he, <' what 
do I see ? Are you not the Mister who came here lately with 
that man in a black coat ?" 

" The same," said Joan. '< Give me a piece of bread and a 
can of beer, and let my horse be saddled. I must be off again 
directly." 

'* Well, I am very glad lo see you again," replied the host. 
"Ah me, the people said you were drunk. Yes, a slice of bread 
and a can of beer, I can help you to that, and to your travelling 
bag too ; it is locked up and well taken care of. Ah me ! I 
should be sorry if any one lost anything in my house ; but your 
horse, man, is gone !" 

" What," cried Joan, jumping up, *^ what do you mean ?" 

<< Ah me ! don't put yourself in a passion, Mister, it 
means—" 

" I will put myself in a passion," rejoined Joan, " what has 
happened to my horse ?" 

<< Your horse. Mister, yes, your horse. Ah me ! he has been 
taken by the soldiers, and that is the reason why he is gone." 

'< Nonsense," said Joan, seizing the inn-keeper rather roughly 
by the arm. " My horse again, or I will instantly proceed against 
you in a court of justice." 

'* Ah me !" replied the host, while he endeavored to work him* 
self loose from the grasp of so powerful an antagonist. 

" No < ahmemg ' to me. My horse back again, and that in^ 
stantly." 

"Why the deuce take it," cried the host, 'half-angry, half- 
frightened, " was there ever such an unreasonable chap ? Can I 
help it that you went away without paying your bill, and got 
drunk, so that every one thought you were dead, and that your 
horse was taken, and that you now stand here alive before me. 
Get your horse back again from the cavalry captain, who took 
it away with him. He left a hundred dollars for it, which are 
at your service. They are upstairs ; and, as I said before, no 
one must lose anything by me.'' 

During this conversation the soldiers had gradually left the 
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room, but the remainiiig people, anxious to see the end of this 
quarrel, stood up and collected in a ring round the two speakers, 
amused with the anger of the young man and the fright of the 
innkeeper. 

** A hundred dollars !" cried Joan, with indignation, 'Hhe Jew. 
the Greek ! for a horse which is worth half as much again." 

" Weigh your words well, my friend," said an of&cer address- 
ing him (who with another had entered the bar-room, and heard 
the last words), while he clapped Joan on the shoulder, << I am 
that Greek, and I gave lor it the price which the States have 
fixed for officers' horses." 

<< The States, with permission be it said, have nothing to do 
with me or my horse," replied Joan, in a milder tone, " both are 
in the service of the King of Bohemia !" 

*' The King of Bohemia," said the officer, with an ironical 
laugh ; '< pshaw ! if he comes here, the poor man will get taken 
away too. Come, don't give yourself so much trouble about the 
horse," he continued, seeing that Joan put his hand to his sword. 
"You appear to me a good kind of chap, and if you are in want of 
fifty dollars, I will let you have them ; but then I keep the horse, 
for in truth I am pleased with the animal." 

" I am obliged to you," said Joan ; " I neither want your mo- 
ney, nor like your jokes, which I desire you would refrain from, 
fbr I will not put up with them ; I only desire to have my horse 
back, for I must go farther to-day.'' 

All the bystanders looked at the officer, curious to see how he 
would take the haughty words of the young man, for the soldier 
appeared to them to be one, who, as far as could be judged from 
his vigorous and manly appearance, from his eagle-glance, and 
from his hard features, furrowed by long exposure, was not likely 
to allow any one to tread on his toes ; but their expectations, and 
perhaps the secret hopes of some of them, that a quarrel would 
ensue, were disappointed. The officer looked at Joan with a 
bright, friendly eye, and suddenly turning round, said to the by- 
standers in a rough tone : '' Well, what have you people to 
do with it ? Do you suppose that we are going to have a boxing- 
match in the English fashion ?" 

This unexpected address, the tone in which it was delivered, 
and above all, the proud bearing of the soldier, caused the spec- 
tators to stand aside confounded, and as children who had been 
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punished, they remained at a distance^ observing how the oonver- 
sation would further proceed. 

" Listen, comrade !" continued the officer, taking Joan by the 
arm in a friendly way. *< Tell me truly who gave you the mo- 
del by whioh your horse was bridled and bitted." 

<' Why, I myself; but what does this question mean ?" 

" That, if I must tell the truth," resumed the captain of horse, 
always collected and friendly, '< the good man, Master Symen, 
who was thought at the head of the art, could not improve on 
them, and for that very reason, my dear friend, you can't get your 
horse back, for I have sent it, bridle and all, to Prince Frederick 
Hendrik, for a model." 

'^ I am obliged fi>r the honor," replied Joan, " but that is of 
little service to me." 

<' You must go with me to his Highness," said the officer, with- 
out caring for the angry tone of Joan. " I will answer for it, that 
you soon make your way in the world. What do you think of it. 
Captain Schwanck ?" he continued, turning to the other officer. 

" You must know best. Captain Holtvast," he answered. 

" Your name," continued the other to Joan ; ^< your name is, 
if I do not deceive myself, Ulrich — ^no— Joan Van — ^Van— I can- 
not recollect exactly your name, although I have seen you be- 
fcre." 

At these words, Joan became alternately red from confusion, 
and pale from passion ; but the hearty laugh with which Captain 
Holtvast accompanied his words, disarmed his anger, particularly 
when he noticed that Holtvast himself colored up, which often 
happens when a man perceives that he has caused a blush to rise 
on the cheek of another. 

" Yes," he resumed, " now I recollect : — ^but you need not be 
ashamed of it, young man ; I predict that you will work out a 
name for yourself, if you have not one yet ; at any rate, it will 
not be your fault, if you remain unknown. What say you, will 
you enter into our service ?" 

" I neither can nor may answer you," said Joan, " at present ; 
I must go to Bois le Due ; perhaps I may hereafter avail myself 
of your friendly invitation." 

"Hem ! hem !" said Holtvast, whilst he shook his head, some- 
what displeased ; " that going to Bois le Due I only half like, 
though I hope to be there myself some of these days. What the 
deuce are you going to do in that land of Papists ?" 
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<< I do not know that I am obliged to give you any account of 
my actions/' said Joan. 

" Perhaps," answered Schwanck, " it might appear strange to 
us that one who announces himself to be in the service of King 
Frederick, should travel to Bois le Due at the moment his Ma- 
jesty is expected here." 

" Enough, Captain Schwanck, enough," said his companion in 
arms. ** The Jonker has certainly good reasons for it, which it 
does not become us to investigate. Besides, King Frederick will 
certainly have as many followers as he will want, and perhaps 
more than we shall be able to entertain ; but it is time for us to 
go. Well, Jonker, if you desire anything more from us, inquire 
after my comrade. Captain Schwanck, of the Guard, &c. I call 
myself Holtvast. If you will enter our service, I promise you 
that you shall have quite as good a horse as the one we have taken 
from you." 

The conversation having ended, he turned round, without wait- 
ing a further answer, and went to the stable, accompanied by 
Captain Schwanck. " By my sword/' said he to the latter, on 4 
going out, " this young man is a most perfect resemblance to a 
brave Cleavesland Count — but you never knew him, Schwanck." 

Joan looked after the officer in amazement, and remained stand- 
ing fi>r a time, peevish and discontented. He was angry at the 
inn-keeper for having sold his horse, at Holtvast, who had caused 
him to yield to an influence for which he could not account, and 
at himself, because he fanciea he had behaved in a way which 
made him look rather foolish. Whilst undetermined what to do, 
one of the persons present, who had not troubled himself at all 
with the quarrel, but had remained quietly sitting in a comer, 
rose up from the bench, walked up to him, and said to him with a 
foreign accent, that he had hired a wagon to take him to Bois le 
Due, and that it would be agreeable to him if the Jonker would 
do him the honor to accompany him. 

Joan cast a hasty glance at the man who made him this pro- 
posal. He had the external appearance of a Grerman, or Polish 
Jew, wore a long blue simar with a high collar, which came over 
his ears, a deep colored cap, and a brown beard. Although our 
hero could promise himself but little pleasure from such a travel- 
ling companion, he thought he would not throw away the oppor- 
tunity, and he in consequence gave the stranger an aflirmative 
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answer, at the same time asking him when he thought to take his 
departure. 

<< Instantly," said the Jew, "if your honor will fetch your hag- 
gage, I will wait for you here." 

Conceiving that it would be useless trouble for him to endeavor 
to get his horse back, Joan complied with this request, and ac- 
companied the host to a dark room, who there handed him his 
valise and counted out to him the money which had been paid for 
his horse, deducting the sum which Joan owed him for his ex- 
penses ; afler which our hero returned to the front room, and with 
the Jew left the city. 

The river at this moment presented an interesting sight ; it was 
filled with large and small vessels : flags floated from their top- 
masts and stem, and they were filled with passengers who were 
awaiting in the stream the arrival of King Frederick. Both 
shores were covered with spectators, and before the city lay a 
richly ornamented yacht, that bore the Prince's flag as well as the 
arms of Orange Nassau ; on board of the latter were Prince 
' Maurice and his suite, amongst which was the Ambtman Mom, 
and other high officers of the province. Under the walls of Tiel, 
soldiers were stationed under arms to pay due honor to the illus- 
trious guest of the Netherlands ; and two boats, manned with 
soldiers, went to meet the King, whose vessel, decorated with 
numerous flags, was seen «far descending the stream amid the 
loud shouts of the multitude. Joan, notwithstanding the deep 
distress in which he was involved, could not prevent his eyes 
wandering over the brilliant spectacle ; and it engaged his atten- 
tion during the time of the passage over. Not before he had 
reached the other shore, and accidentally looked round, did he 
recognize in one of the ferrymen his old acquaintance, Tean 
Wezer. Not desiring to enter into conversation with him, he 
turned his head away, but the ferryman, describing a half circle 
round him, immediately stood again opposite to him, and addressed 
him as follows : 

" Good morning, Jonker ; who the deuce expected to see you 
here ? Why, I left you yesterday evening at Sonheuvel." 

" You must have left there sooner than I did, Teun," replied 
Joan, " and must you go there soon again V* 

" Not to-day, nor to-morrow ; I must first take the Polish Jew 
to Bois le Due." 

" Ah, and me too, then, for we travel together." 
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" Indeed," replied the ferryman, whose countenance became 
overcast at this intelligence ; " why yes ; but I don't know if we 
can manage it. Well, we will see. Pull away, pull \away, 
boys." 

Having stepped on shore and walked up the dyke, Joan saw 
standing below a kind of covered cart with two stout horses, held 
' by a young woman. 

" That is your carriage," said Teun, pointing to the covered 
cart ; " shall I put your baggage in it V And he took the valises 
of the two travellers and threw them in the cart, after which he 
went cursing and swearing to the young woman, and reproached 
her with not having harnessed the' horses right. 

"Why, they always go so," said the young woman. 

" Hold your gab, woman !" growled out Teun, half aloud, " or 
I will box your ears, and that will stop your inclination to chatter. 
I say they are wrong, and then it is so." 

This marital argument permitted no reply. The good woman 
shrugged up her shoulders with a sigh, and cried out, astonished 
at seeing Joan — " Dear me ! is not that our Jonker ?*' 

" Yes, that is our Jonker ; go up to him, you are here more in 
than out of the way," answered Teun in the same friendly tone. 
" Gents," he continued, turning to Joan and his travelling com- 
panion, " do not remain standing there in the wind — ^go into that 
alehouse while I change the harness." 

The travellers followed this advice, and went into a miserable 
public-house that stood right on the road, followed by the wife of 
Teun Wezer, in whom Joan now recognized his playmate, 
Klaartje, Bouke's neice. 

" Well, Klaartje," he asked her, after the first greeting was 
over, " how do you like the married state ?" 

"Oh,-" she answered, while two large tears ran down her 
cheeks, " if we knew everything beforehand — but I really think 
my husband calls me to help him ; but no," said she, turning 
back, " he can do without me ; as for that, however, he can al- 
ways do it; — ^there he is." 

Teun entered the public-house, and in passing threw a frightful 
glance at his wife, went up to the counter and swallowed a glass 
of brandy, which an old Megera, who acted the part of tapster, 
handed to him, after which he turned to the travellers with " All 
is ready, gents." 

In going out of the alehouse, Teun observed that his wift 
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winked to Joan, who was already outside, as if she wished to say 
something to him. On seeing this movement, he pushed her 
rudely behind him ; Joan, whom the gesture of Klaartje had not 
escaped, came back, turned round the ferryman, and put out his 
hand to his wife as if to take leave of her; pretending to hesitate, 
she took the opportunity of quickly whispering in his ear, ".Your 
pistols !" after which she went away hastily and bid him aloud, 
farewell. 

The Jew had in the meantime taken his place on the wagon ; 
Joan followed him, thinking of the mysterious warning he had 
received, and when seated on the bench, his first care was to look 
after his pistols, but he found these as he had left them, one packed 
on each side of his travelling-bag. 

Teun Wezer having seated himself on a kind of coach box or 
front seat, now took the reins, or rather the ropes which served 
for the purpose, and having three times cleft the air with his whip, 
the horses set oft at a tolerably smart trot, drawing after them the 
carriage through a delightful country, covered with orchards and 
cornrfields. With melancholy sympathy our hero regarded this 
prosperous and fertile spot, and thought with deep pain how soon 
after the end of the truce, the torch of war would again be lighted 
up in this part of the Netherlands, the hope of the husbandman 
destroyed, and probably many of those dwellings, which 
were now so pleasant and comfortable, laid in ashes ; how 
the sword of the soldier would reap the grain which the 
industrious hand of the farmer had sown. The gloomy temper 
into which he relapsed under the influence of these reflections, 
and the still deeper melancholy into which he fell as he thought 
of his own situation, and brough.t to mind the discoveries and oc- 
currences of the last few days, and lastly, the little entertainment 
that he could expect from a conversation with his strange travel- 
ling companion, caused him to observe, on the road, a deep and 
uninterrupted silence. As regards the Jew, he neither seemed 
desirous of conversation ; he had, either to protect himself against 
the wind, or because he was troubled with the toothache, tied a 
silk handkerchief round his neck, with which he entirely covered 
that part of his face which had before been visible. The driver 
was also silent and more abstracted than is usual with people of his 
station ; sometimes he endeavored to hum a tune, but his voice 
soon sank away, and he again was lost in thought. When this 
had lasted a short time, he once more sat erect, began anew to 
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whistle and to sing, laid his whip over his horses, and made them 
run till they reached the public-house near by, where he never 
failed to take the dram, which the servant maid, who had seen 
him coming at a distance, stood at the door ready to hand to him. 

Having ridden through Drummel to the Maas, our travellers 
crossed over that river, and soon reached Kessel, where Teun 
Wezer thought he would give his horses some food and rest, of 
which occasion Joan as well as the Jew profited to take a plain 
breakfast. 

Whilst Joan was thus occupied, he saw from the window, at 
which he was seated, that his coachman was in the inner yard in 
conversation with two fellows of the most disagreeable appear- 
anccj who, after the exchange of some words, left the inn. This 
circumstance excited again the suspicions of our hero, so much 
80 that he thought it advisable to assure himself, once more, of the 
state of his arms. For this purpose he directed his steps to the 
stable, where, at that moment, he found no one, Teun Wezer 
being in the kitchen getting his breakfast, and the stable boy 
having gone away for fodder. Unimpeded, and unobserved, he 
had thus the opportunity to take the two pistols out of his travel- 
ling bag and examine them, when, to his astonishment, he disco- 
vered that the balls had been drawn from the barrels. He him- 
self had loaded the pistols in the morning at Sonheuvel, and at 
Tiel had put them in his travelling bag, which he had not lost 
sight of afterwards, except during the short period that he had 
gone, at the request of Teun Wezer, into the alehouse at the 
ferry. He therefore new conceived that the villain had made use 
of this opportunity, under pretence of re-harnessing the horses, to 
put his arms in such a state that they could do no harm, and this 
act Klaartje had no doubt observed. Not desiring to alarm his 
travelling companion unnecessarily, and uncertain whether he 
was not a participator in some plot against his life or liberty, he 
left him in ignorance of the discovery he had made, loaded his 
pistols anew, put them back again in their places, and left the 
stable unobserved. 

A short time afterwards Teun Wezer came to tell the travellers 
that it was time to set out again. They then continued their 
journey over a heavy, muddy road, which prevented the horses 
going at a faster gait than a walk. The further they went the 
thicker and deeper became the mud, so that before they had lost 
sight of Kessely the wheels were up to the hub in the morasB, 
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The country around was solitary and deserted, nowhere was 
a living being to be seen, and the smoke alone which here and 
there arose in the distance from the copse, betrayed the vicinity 
of villages or hamlets. At last, Joan discovered, with joy, far 
before him, but on the high road, a building that appeared of con- 
siderable importance, but on approaching it nearer he found, to 
his disappointment, that it consisted of four walls only, being the 
sad remains of a house destroyed by fire, before the truce, and 
was now admirably adapted for the residence of crows and owls, 
and perhaps for more dangerous birds of prey. Nor did it escape 
Joan, who was attentive to everything that could excite his sus- 
picions, that there were a couple of men between the ruined walls 
who just came out of them, but disappeared again when they 
saw the carriage. As soon as our hero perceived this, he silently 
drew his pistols out of the travelling bag, and placed his hands 
under the bench, before his companion or the driver were aware 
of the movement. They, however, rode past the ruins without 
any one making his appearance, but they had scarcely proceeded 
twenty rods, when Teun Wezer let his whip fall as if by acci- 
dent, stopped the horses and jumped out, apparently to pick it up. 
" With your leave," said Joan, who had attentively followed all 
his motions, " I will do that for you," and at once he jumped out 
on the foot-path, that was much higher thah the road, and not so 
muddy or unpassable to pedestrians. But Teun Wezer instantly, 
without speaking a word, pulled out a wooden pin that held the 
body to the carriage, and thus tumbled the Jew head over heels, 
and all that was in the body, into the mud. At this moment, the 
two fbllows whom Joan had seen at the inn, came out of the 
ruined building, and with knife in hand, hurried to the wagon. 

" Stand," cried Joan, presenting his pistols, " or I fire." 

" Come on, come on," cried Teun, while he drew his knife, and 
attacked Joan from behind, ^* they are not loaded." 

" You will find that they are," said Joan, and turning round, 
shot the villain down, who fell, cursing, between the horses. 
Then drawing his sword, the spirited youth placed himself in an 
attitude to meet the two others, but they, frightened at the «ght 
of the wounded driver, chose to make no further attempt to ap- 
proach nearer, at the risk of their lives, and sounded a retreat, 
taking, as fast as their legs would carry them, the road towards 
Kessel. Joan followed them a short distance, but only slowly, as 
he did not wish to leave the wagon far behind him. He then 
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turned back to inquire into the situation of the poor Jew and 
wounded man. But who can paint his astonishment when ap- 
proaching near he saw no Jew, nor anything like a Jew, but re- 
cognized, close to the driver, who had fallen under his own horses, 
the noble and reverend form of Grodard Van Reede, such as he 
appeared to him in the monastery at Tiel ! 

" What do 1 see ?" said Joan, drawing back astonished. 

^* Be silent," said the ecclesiastic, '* the unhappy man still 
lives, he may perhaps yet be saved." 

" Would you assist that miserable wretch ?" replied Joan, 
casting a look of disgust on Teun Wezer. 

** He asked me for help," answered the old man, " and no 
mortal being has ever done that in vain." 

Saying this. Pater Ambrosius, for so the ecclesiastic, as is 
known, was called, endeavored to lifl up the wounded man, but 
the helpless body was too heavy, and lay too deep in the mud. 

" Wait," said Joan, " leave that task to me, I will bring him 
on firm ground," and he placed his feet close together, took Teun 
Wezer with both hands round his body, and liAed him on the 
foot-path. The wounded man now opened his eyes, and said 
with a husky broken voice : " Oh ! it is all over with me, let 

the Vicar General a prayer for my soul Oh, woe ! " 

Having uttered these words with difRculty, he let his head fall on 
his shoulder and closed his eyes, while a death-color again spread 
itself over his face. 

" There is no assistance to be had in this neighborhood," said 
the priest, ** let us lay him on the wagon and take him with us ; 
if I only had something to staunch the blood that flows from his 
wound ; but wait, the handkerchief must be in the wagon with 
which I concealed my face." 

** What," exclaimed Joan, while he hastened to take the hand- 
kerchief from the wagon, " were you then, really, the Jew, my 
travelling companion ?" 

" I am an unlucky wanderer," answered Ambrosius, " who is 
nowhere safe, and persecuted by all. I have only, through Crod'a 
fatherly care, who sent you to save me, escaped the poniard of the 
murderer which hung over my head." 

" It was then against you that the plot was laid ?" 

" Certainly, and I know him who put arms against me in this 
hand." 

" And still you show compassion on the scoundrel." 
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<' Do they not then teach in your church," asked the priest, 
looking at the young man earnestly and with dignity, <' the sacred 
text, do good to those who hate you ?" 

" Undoubtedly," said Joan, blushing, " but excuse me, 1 had 
not expected the example which you give me from a Roman 
Catholic." 

" But one helped the wounded traveller, of which the Scripture 
tells us, and he was a Samaritan," said Ambrosius, with empha- 
sis. 

Whilst this conversation went on, they had bound up the 
wounds of Teun Wezer as well as they were able, and after 
Joan placed him in the wagon, the old man seated himself next 
to him, and held him' tight, to save his weak frame from the 
heavy shocks of the carriage. Joan took the reins in his hand, 
seated himself on the front bench, and the horses continued their 
way. 

<< Would it be taking too great a liberty," asked Ambrosius, 
after a few moments' silence, ^* to inquire what business takes the 
Jonker Van Craeihorst to Bois le Due ?" 

" You know me ! But why should this appear strange to me 1 
Within the last few days I have lost all right to be astonished at 
anything." 

" Yes, I know you. Some days since, when I saw you at 
Tiel, your countenance struck me. I have since learned who 
you were, and recollected that I had met you when a boy at 
your foster-father's, and to have given you that ring which I see 
on your finger." 

" Well, then, if you know me," said Joan, " your astonishment 
will not be great at my journey to Bois le Due, for then you 
must also know the relations whom I am gqing there to seek ; at 
least, I must suppose this to be the case, after having seen you 
in the company of Van Dyk." 

** Of Van Dyk ?" replied Ambrosius. " And was he the man 
who sent you here ? and what reasons did he give you strong 
enough to induce you to leave a family which loves you ?" 

Joan was on the point of reposing confidence in his travelling 
companion, whose venerable as well as friendly countenance had 
made a strong impression on him, but he restrained himself, 
recollecting the near relationship which existed between Father 
Ambrosius and the Baron. It was not strange, besides, that he 
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should suppose the former was better and more fully informed 
of all that he could relate to him, than he was himself. 

" J do not know,^ he answered, " if I am at present at liberty 
to communicate to you those reasons. As relates to the person, 
however, whom I seek, it is Don Louis de Velasco, and I should 
be obliged to you if you could assist me in obtaining an interview 
with him." 

* *< Young man," rejoined Ambrosius, " do I understand you 
right ? Are you not in the service of the fugitive Count Pala- 
tine, who calls himself King of Bohemia ? What have you then 
to do with his enemy ?" 

Joan was silent. 

" And is the Baron of Sonheuvel informed of this journey V* 

Joan shook his head, and was silent. 

" Young man," said his companion, with an earnest and melan- 
choly countenance, " I am a zealous and faithful, though unwor. 
thy servant of the mother-church, and would willingly give up 
my life if the Netherlands could be released from the govern- 
ment of heretics, and brought again under the beneficent sway of 
the true doctrine ; but shame and disgrace should, in my eyes, 
await the Netherlander who, from worldly motives, cowardly 
forsakes and betrays his countrymen." 

*' With that crin^ I cannot be reproached," exclaimed Joan, 
while a deep blush overspread his cheeks. '< Grod knows how 
pure my intentions are." 

" And yet," resumed Ambrosius, " it is Van Dyk who sends 
you here. Your conduct can have but one excuse, namely, that 
you abjure your heretical opinions, and seek a holy city where you 
can devote yourself to the service of God ; but it is not Don 
Louis who can promote such objects." 

" Neither is that my intention ; and yet my conduct is irre- 
proachable." 

'< If that is true, as I am willing to believe from your repeated 
assurances, you may depend on my best services, which I most 
heartily offer you, but do not refuse to repose confidence in me. 
I am worthy of it, and believe me, I do not desire it from idle 
curiosity, but only from a wish to be useful to you — ^to you who 
saved my life." 

<< I have no claim on your gratitude ; gladly would I have 
sprung into the breach for you, but I thought I was the only per- 
son assailed, and that it was only my own life I defended." 
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" Not at all ; Teun Wezer knew me, and the disguise in which 
1 was only served to conceal me from other people. It is, alas ! 
not the first time I have had to experience the hatred and envy 
of my enemies, but I had never believed that they would have 
dared carry them to such extremes." 

Af^er this observation, which appeared to give rise to painful 
recollections, the venerable old man fell into a deep musing fit, 
which Joan, who had troubles enough of his own, did not wish to 
disturb. Afler they, in this manner, had for some time worked 
their way through the mud, they came to a good sandy road, 
which soon brought them to a bye path, near which, and in front 
of a country inn, some servants were standing, dressed in rich 
liveries, and all on horseback, who, it would seem, expected there 
the arrival of some distinguished personage or other. As soon 
as they caught sight of the wagon, one of them rode forward at 
a quick trot to meet it, jumped off his horse when near it, and 
stood with head uncovered, respectfully awaiting the orders that 
might be given him. To Joan's astonishment Ambrosius put his 
head forward, and asked if everything was in order, which the 
servant answered with a deep bow. 

" Well, then," resumed the old man, " let my mule be brought 
here, for I heartily wish tu be out of this inconvenient carriage ; 
let one of you who has the best horse, disjjnount, and give it to 
this nobleman, who has been obliged, very unsuitably, to act the 
part of a coachman. As regards the wagon with the wounded 
man, let it go with us, and I desire that the utmost care be taken 
of the unhappy creature in it. Jonker, be so good as to get 
down, and to accept of a more appropriate means to pursue your 
journey." 

Joan gladly availed himself of this offer, and stepped down, 
while the remaining servants having come up in the meantime, 
helped the old man out of the wagon. A mule handsomely sad- 
dled and bridled was brought, on which Ambrosius mounted, 
while a fine riding horse fell to the share of Joan. Two servants 
took their seats in the wagon next to the wounded man, and fol- 
lowed with slow steps the train which now proceeded at a quicker 
pace to Bois le Due. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

JIfathan, d'un pritre, eaUce la le langage. 

Racine, Athalie. 

On the evening of the day on which Joan arrived in Bois le Due, 
the Grand Master of Artillery, Don Louis de Velasco, was seated 
with a letter before him, which he had already read naore than 
once, and as oi\en thrown down in ill humor. The death of the 
Archduke at so unfavorable a moment as the termination of the 
truce, had produced among the Spanish generals no little em- 
barrassment. Besides, it more nearly affected Velasco, who was 
the confidential friend of that illustrious prince. No later orders 
had been received from Brussels as to the course they should 
pursue under these circumstances. The period approached with 
hasty steps, at which the twelve years, during which time the 
truce had lasted, would expire, and Velasco was apprehensive 
that if these orders were delayed much longer he would not be 
prepared to take the field, at least not in that department which 
was entrusted to his knowledge and experience. The last com- 
mands he had received from the Archduke were of a character 
to require rather the deliberations of a statesman than of a sol- 
dier. He was ordered, namely, to bring over to the Spanish 
party three Dutch exiles, to wit, Huig de Groot, Uytenbogaert, and 
Grevinkhoven, who were at that period in Bois le Due, by pro- 
mises, presents, or otherwise, and thereby strengthen that party 
with their extraordinary talents. However little this task was 
suited to the taste of Velasco, he conceived it his duty not to 
neglect it, although, according to his soldier-like notions, it ap- 
peared to him that two runaway parsons and a vain scribbler 
would not be such a great acquisition. Mistrusting his own 
judgment in the negotiation of so delicate a matter, he requested 
one Van Grobbendonck, a cunning, clever man, excellently adapted 
for the purpose, to be present at Kis interview with them, in ex. 
pectation of which he again read over the letter of the Archduke, 
when the Vicar-general caused himself to be announced to him. 

" The Vicar-general," he exclaimed, while his countenance 
TOL. n. 5* 
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lighted up with gratification, " truly, he could never have come 
at a better time. I just wanted a ready speaker, one scholar 
against another. But the devil," he continued, scratching his 
head, ** if he should be too conscientious, and thinks turn tali 
auxilio non taUhus defensoribus, or how used my illustrious tutor 
at Salamanca to say ?"* 

'* Shall I tell his Eminence yoti are engaged V asked the 
orderly, seeing his commanding officer in uncertainty. 

" By no means, Vlascamp, by no means. Show his Eminence 
up stairs, he just comes in the nick of time, and have another 
cover put on the dinner table. I must try to keep him to dinner; 
make haste, I am anxious to see him." 

Vlascamp withdrew, and a moment afterwards introduced Pater 
Ambrosius. 

'' Salve ! celsissime vir /" said Velasco, bowing low, and kiss- 
ing the old man's hand, " again salve and heartily welcome to 
this city. Since when have we the happiness of your presence 
within these walls V 

" I returned to-day from Tiel," answered the Vicar.general, 
who seated himself, after politely bowing, " and how do you find 
yourself, Grandmaster, under the present melancholy circum- 
stances V 

Velasco sighed and shook his head, after which they exchanged 
some words in relation to the death of the Archduke, and the 
alterations which would take place in consequence. 

" May I ask your Eminence," said Velasco, when the con- 
versation had at last taken another turn, " how you found the 
flock entrusted to your care ?" 

'* On that point," said Ambrosius, " I have, alas ! little to boasL 
Whilst I am unceasingly thwarted by my fellow- believers, whose 
constant duty it should be to support me in attaining the end I 
have in view, it becomes difficult to perform those duties to my 
flock which the high station to which I am called requires of 



me." 



" Your fellow-believers !" cried Velasco, amazed, " of whom 
have you to complain ?" 

" My complaints," replied Ambrosius, " I hope to present to 
the Nuncio at an early day. Were I alone persecuted, I alone 

* As our good grandmaster generally mutilates the lessons of his illus- 
trious tutor, and they are not, therefore, susceptible of translation, we 
have thought it best to abstain from the attempt. 
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the target at which their arrows are poiDted, I would, for Christ's 
sake, submit to the injury, but I must stand by my flock, and the 
division in the church strikes at them more than at me. Unless 
the God of peace, who is the good shepherd, restrain the wicked, 
and his Holiness smites the guilty with the lightning of excom- 
munication, we shall have confusion in all things, and have to 
apprehend more danger from our own family than from the 
enemy." 

" And who are they, those members of the same family who 
create confusion ?" 

" Who 1 They are those ambitious men who cause our pure 
belief to be shunned and accursed throughout Europe, who are 
the irreconcilable enemies of all sincere prayer, in humility, hope, 
and love, who, placed against their will under my authority, will 
follow no other commands than those which proceed from the 
bosom of their society." 

" Your Eminence does not mean the Jesuits ?" said Velasco, 
turning pale. 

" See," replied the Vicar-general, " the impression which the 
mention of their mere name makes on you, they produce every- 
where. In fetters of fear they enchain the whole world, which 
abhors them ; their power, which embraces all people, all courts, 
is as mighty as frightful. Immovably they proceed to the attain- 
ment of that end which is the only object they pursue, and all 
means are alike to them. And what is that object ? Not the 
confirmation of true Catholic principles, not the bringing of all 
nations to the holy and true belief; no, nothing but the temporal 
earthly dominion of their own society over the whole world is 
the end they seek, and to which they sacrifice without remorse 
all social ties, even the welfare of their own immortal souls." 

" My dear sir," said Velasco, afler he had endeavored in vain 
to stop this flood of words, ** let us quit the subject, it is too tender, 
aye, too dangerous under existing circumstances. Rather comply 
with a request I have to make you, and share my simple meal 
this afternoon. I expect here, besides Mr. Grobbendonck, of whom 
you have probably heard. Messieurs De Groot, Uytenbogaert, 
and Grevinkhoven. Your Eminence will render me a great 
service by remaining here to keep up the conversation, for 1 am 
DO scholar, as your Eminence knows." 

The Vicar-general readily accepted this invitation, and while 
Velasco developed to him the reasons why just these three gen* 
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tlemen were invited by him, GrobbendoDck made his appearance, 
and shortly afterwards the three Dutch exiles. ^ 

" It is with gratitude for the high distinction shown to me," 
said De Groot to Velasco, " that we have availed ourselves of 
your polite invitation." 

" No ceremony," was the answer of Velasco, " it is for me to 
be proud of receiving visitors so celebrated. I only hope that 
you will make some allowance for my deficiencies, for I am no 
scholar but a soldier, ariium Uberalium expertus, as my tutor at 
Salamanca used to say." 

" Expersy you no doubt mean," said De Groot, " but as it is, 
your Excellency wields the sword as I do the pen." 

" I do not know," replied Velasco, " that I have ever had a 
more flattering remark made to me. I am rejoiced, however, 
that it is in my power to introduce to you one who is better ac- 
quainted with the learned world than either Mister Van Grobben- 
donck or myself, his Eminence the Vicar-General Ambrosius." 

" It is highly agreeable to me, too," said De Groot, immediately 
walking up to the Vicar-General, '' to have an opportunity of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of one who is so highly respected in the 
Netherlands. Will your Eminence permit me to embrace you? 
The pursuits of scholars are foreign to wars, and wherever they 
meet, the pleasure of mutual regard is open to them." 

Ambrosius answered this polite address in the most friendly 
manner, and entered into a very interesting conversation with De 
Groot and the clergymen, of which the officer understood but 
little. Velasco then ordered dinner to be served up ; the guestv 
seated themselves at table, and the conversation became more 
general. De Groot, at the request of Grobbendonck, gave a cir- 
cumstantial history of his extraordinary escape from the Loeves- 
tein prison, on which the Grand-master took occasion to expatiate 
on the ingratitude of the people of the States, who treated their 
best and most deserving men in so unjustifiable a manner. 

*^ Excuse me, sir," replied De Groot, " I by no means attribute 
my situation to my countrymen, from whom, I am proud to say, 
I have experienced the deepest sympathy. A persecution such 
as I suffer, is only a consequence of that envy and jealousy which 
is the common lot of true merit, and at which I therefore may 
rejoice. Was not Miltiades thrown by his fellow-citizens into a 
prison, Themistocles banished, Metellus driven away, Cicero be- 
headed, the great Cato compelled to commit suicide V 
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" Were these gentlemen Remonstrants too ?" asked Yelasco, on 
whom De Groot's display of learning was all thrown away. 

" Certainly, sir," answered Uytenbogaert, " inasmuch as they 
remonstrated against the errors of their times." 

" Your Excellency," said De Groot with astonishment, " h^s 
no doubt heard of the godlike Cicero?" 

" Beyond a doubt," replied Velasco, " my tutor at Salamanca, 
as 1 now recollect, did sometimes speak about him : that was the 
man who said qwmsque tandem CaiaUna " 

" Caiilina" said De Groot, correcting him. 

"Just sOy, CuUlina, I got confused, because Catalina was the 
name of a young girl of whom our honored Corrfgidor, at Sala- 
manca, thought a good deal, and thus her name ran in my head. 
As I have already had the honor to observe to you, gentlemen, I 
am no scholar, and non omnes omnia" 

" Non omnia possumus omnes, as your Excellency justly ob- 
serves. The men whom I have just named were rewarded by 
their fellow-citizens for their great and important services with 
ingratitude, and yet they still continued to love their fatherland, 
and gave repeated proofs of it, like Camillus, who released Rome 
from the yoke of the Gauls ; Cicero, who was willing to sacrifice 
his property and life for the commonwealth ; Cato, who would 
not survive the fall of Rome ; Themistocles, who, as is said by 
some, poisoned himself, rather than fight against his country; and 
as far as concerns me, I must follow the example given by these 
great men." 

" I have only one remark to make on what you have been 
pleased to say," said Grobbendonck. ** Most of the heroes whom 
you mention suffered from personal hatred, but the persecution to 
which you are subject is directed more against a dreaded party 
than against your persons, for whose learning and services every 
Netherlander, however much he may differ from you in political 
or religious feelings, entertains the utmost veneration." 

" Yes, gentlemen," said Velasco, " it is not so much for your 
own sakes, as for the cause which you have supported with so 
much courage and disinterestedness, that I would advise you to 
accept the offers made by bis Catholic Majesty, who is will- 
ing that you shall establish a church in one of the Brabant or 
Flemish cities, in which your oppressed congregations may 
aasemble, and on no other condition than that you will continue 
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to employ your able pens in promoting peace, which is the hope 
and desire of all good men." 

" Peace would be dear to me," exclaimed De Groot, " but if I 
recommend it, it must be from my own conviction, and by no 
means from the advice of his Catholic Majesty." 

" I honor your scruples," answered Grobbendonck. " We do 
not desire that you should act otherwise than from conviction ; it 
would even be agreeable to us that you should accept the King's 
favors unconditionally, for the world would thereby see that the 
Spanish Court knows how to reward virtue and talents, even with- 
out a hope of return ; but we would by no means surprise you ; 
think of our proposal, gentlemen ; consult, if you think right, 
your fellow-believers, your Dutch friends, and above all your 
wise and illustrious protector." 

" Our protector ?" asked De Groot in astonishment ; " who can 
you mean ?" 

" Prince Hendrick Frederik," answered Grobbendonck ; " if 
I am well informed, he is entirely devoted to your party, and the 
chief hope of the oppressed Remonstrants in the Netherlands." 

The remonstrant gentlemen looked at each other with that ex» 
pression of indecision which is natural when men desire to con- 
sult together, but are prevented by the presence of a third per- 
son. Grobbendonck, however, relieved them from this perplexi- 
ty by again assuring them that they need not declare themselves 
for the present, and that the necessary time and liberty would be 
given them to consult together on the offers of the Spanish Court. 

Whilst the conversation again took a literary turn, thanks to the 
Vicar-General, who conversed with the guests on the different 
works they had published, a sudden and unexpected noise was 
heard, and repeated knocking at the house door ; and after that 
was opened, a confused sound of voices followed, and of footsteps, 
which hastily ascended the stairs. Before Velasco was able to 
inquire the cause, two gentlemen entered in travelling dresses, 
who threw their cloaks to the servants, and were instantly recog- 
nized to be the renowned General Spinola and the Chancellor of 
Prabant, Picter Pekkius. 

" Indeed !" cried Velasco, " who could have suspected this sur- 
prise ? Whence came our friends in such haste ?" 

*' At full speed from Brussels. I have made the Chancellor 
drive as he never in his life did before." 
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'VNor ever hope to do again," said Pekkius, confinniDg what 
Spinola had said with a nod and a sigh. 

" That is the way," remarked Grobbendonck, laughing. " With 
Spinola the word is always forward. That's an old habit of his. 
Let me give you a glass of wine. Chancellor." 

" Why is your countenance so melancholy, General ?" asked 
Velasco ; " have you bad news ?" 

<' Of importance," answered Spinola ; " but permit me to in* 
quire who are these gentlemen ?" 

Velasco introduced his guests to him, on which Spinola declared 
that at some other day he would be particularly happy to make 
their further acquaintance ; but at this moment he had to con- 
verse with the Grand-master on business of importance, and there- 
fore requested that they would withdraw, in consequence of which 
remark De Groot and his fellow exiles took their leave and de- 
parted. 

" My observation did not apply to your Eminence," said Spi. 
nola, seeing that Ambrosius was also on the point of going away ; 
" you may safely hear the tidings we bring." ^ 

" And what are these ?" asked Velasco, his curiosity highly 
excited. 

" His Majesty,"* answered Spinola, shrugging up his shoulders. 

" Is not dead, surely," said Grobbendonck, interrupting them. 

" Is dead," answered Pekkius. 

" Is dead," repeated the General, " and without ever having 
seen me give battle, without even hearing of the victories I have 
gained for his arms in the Lower Palatine." 

'* Melancholy and important news," resumed Velasco, ''and 
that just at the end of the truce." 

" And what must be done now ?" asked Grobbendonck. 

" The Chancellor and I are travelling to the Hague to make 
proposals for peace," said Spinola, with a melancholy look. 

" God grant one may be concluded," exclaimed Ambrosius. 

" There is no necessity for it," observed the General ; " the 
conditions are not very favorable. War there must be, and not- 
withstanding the heavy losses we have sustained, our affairs are 
in a much more advantageous position than those of the States. 
The overthrow of Frederick will have caused alarm among the 
enemy, and we must avail ourselves of it. Some days ago I left 

* Philip, King of Spain. 
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the army for Brussels ; everybody there was disheartened, their 
courage was entirely gone, but thank heaven, I succeeded in 
raising the spirits of the cowardly councillors, and I do not doubt 
that I shall keep the promise which I made them, of giving a 
blow to the army of the States that will make them hide their 
heads — but of something else. How is the conspiracy at Tiel 
getting along ? is there anything to expect from that quarter ?" 

" I do not know," answered Grobbendonck, *^ I am in daily 
expectation of the return of Pater Eugenic, and he will inform 
us how matters there are situated ; but perhaps his Eminence the 
Vicar. General, who arrived lo-day from Tiel, can throw some 
light on the subject." 

" I have been to Tiel in the interests of the church, not to 
consult with traitors to their country and scoundrels ; but if the 
gentlemen desire further information, I have lying at my house, 
wounded, a confidant of the Jesuit Eugenic ; he will no doubt be 
able to tell you what he knows about it." 

" Wounded !" exclaimed all present ; " how is that possible ?" 

" An attempt has been made on my life," answered the Vicar- 
General, " but the Lord defeated the plans of shameless, bad men, 
and sent me a preserver ; on this matter I in fact came to consult 
the Grand -Master." 

" Your life was in danger !" they all cried, " we pray you tell 
ua." 

" The story is short and simple," said Ambrosius, and he re- 
lated in a few words what had occurred to him. 

" And on whom do your suspicions rest ?" asked Pekkius hastily. 

^* I have no suspicions," replied the Vicar-General, in a dry tone. 

" Your preserver must have been a brave youth," observed 
Spinola. 

" And no wonder," rejoined Ambrosius, " he is (or thinks he 
is, at least) a blood relafion of Don Louis." 

" Of me !" asked Velasco, astonished. 

" He was brought up by the Baron of Sonheuvel." 

" Oho ! now I perceive to whom you allude. That must be the 
chap, whom they are determined to force upon me as a nephew. 
Well, I have some curiosity to know him, I beg your Eminence to 
say to him that I shall be glad to see him to-morrow at 10 o'clock." 

The Vicar-General promised to deliver thb message to the 
young man, who, as he had said, was lodging at his house, and 
then took leave of the company. 
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The day after, when Velasco had returned from his daily visit 
to the Citadel, and was seated at breakfast, a message was brought 
to him, that the young man concerning whom the Vicar -Greneral 
had spoken to him the day before, was in a chamber below await- 
ing his commands. 

" The young man who comes from the Vicar-Greneral, Vlas- 
xamp ?" said the Grand-Master ; *' Oh yes, I now recollect, how 
does he look ? a handsotne fellow they say. Well, let him come 
in, and be civil to him. I am here in rather an awkward posi- 
tion. Pater Eugenic might have spared himself the trouble of 
increasing my family without being asked." 

While he was muttering these words, Joan entered, and re- 
mained standing at the door in a respectful position, somewhat 
confused; Velasco rose up no less perplexed, looked at him 
sideways, advanced a few steps towards him, stood still again, 
undetermined in himself what conduct he should adopt, and at 
last said in an irresolute tone, ** May I know whom I have the 
honor — " 

"That is just what I came to learn," was the answer in a bro- 
ken voice. 

" Exactly so ; you were sent here by Pater Eugenic." 

" By Pater Eugenic ?" repeated Joan turning pale ; ** was the 
man who called himself Van Dyk, really Pater Eugenic ?" 

"Van Dyk — Eugenic—" stammered Velasco, getting more 
and more confused ; " why yes, are you not the young man that 
was brought up by the Baron of Sonheuvel ?" 

" And who now comes to obtain the confirmation of a story re- 
cently related to me, that I was the son of your deceased brother." 

" Yes," rejoined Velasco, " the same, but be seated." 

Both sat down and remained for a time silent, at last the Grand- 
Master resumed the conversation in the following manner : 

" I must acknowledge, sir, that from all I have heard, from all 
the Baron, your foster-father, wrote me many years ago, from all 
the information I have recently obtained, I see no reason further 
to doubt the degree of relationship in which you stand to me ; 
and I also acknowledge," he added, with the affability of a court- 
ier, " that if your character and talents are only in part equal 
to the favorable impression you have made on me, I shall consider 
myself particularly happy to embrace as nephew, one who may 
add lustre to our race." 

" I was far," said Joan, bowing, " from expecting such a reoep- 
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tion from your Excellency ; rest assured, noble sir, that my grati- 
tude will be shown in my conduct, and that my obedience to your 
desires will be only circumscribed by a sense of duty to myself." 

" And may I now ask," said Velasco, " in what way I can be 
of service to you ?" 

" For the moment I desire nothing," answered Joan, " but a 
further explanation which was promised me of the circumstances 
of my birth." 

" Natural, very natural," said Velasco, " although I had ex- 
pected that I should receive that from you." 

" I have been half led to hope that I should find my mother 
here." 

" Ah, I did not know that, and I hardly believe it. If Pater— 
if Van Dyk» were here, he could tell you more ; well, he will 
soon be here, vindice nodus, as my tutor at Salamanca used to 
say." 

" I doubt that ; if he must unravel the mystery, I fear it will 
always remain one, for he is now a prisoner in the castle at Son- 
heuvel." 

" What do you say !" cried Don Louis, frightened, " he a pri- 
soner ! in truth everything combines to render our critical situa- 
tion still worse." 

Vlascamp entered during this exclamation, and announced the 
Greneral, the Chancellor, and Colonel Grobbendonck. 

"Bad news," said Velasco to them when they entered, "this 
gentleman informs me that Pater Eugenic is a prisoner at Son- 
heuvel." 

" Was a prisoner," said the man of whom they spoke, walking 
in. " Pax vobiscum"* 

" The devil take it," exclaimed Velasco, taking a step back- 
wards, " the States are very unfortunate with their prisoners ; not 
one can they keep." 

" Angelas Domini per noctem apermtjanuas carceris^^^^ said the 
Jesuit.' " I came to inform you of my doings at Tiel — ^but do 
I not see yonder my good friend, who got into trouble on my 
account ? Heartily welcome to Bois le Due, my dear Jonker ! 
Grentlemen, permit me to present to you Don Diego de Velasco, the 
son of my dearest friend, who was cruelly murdered about twenty 

• Peace be with you. 

t The angel of the Lord opened the doon of my prison by night 
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years since." Saying this, he took Joan by the hand, and intro- 
duced him to Spinola and the other gentlemen, who with much 
ceremony congratulated him on his good fortune. Joan after- 
wards turned to Eugenie, and declared that notwithstanding his 
assurances, and the friendship which was shown him, he must 
still doubt the correctness of the communications made to him, 
unless he was clearly informed who his mother was. 

" I myself,'* answered Eugenic, " in the year 1597, united 
your father in marriage with the Lady Charlotte Von Helmstadt, 
of a noble Grerman family. This marriage remained a secret, 
because the parents of your mother were opposed to it. One year 
after it took place, the wife of my noble friend was delivered of a 
son whose birth cost her her life. You are that son." 

*' Then I have no mother," said Joan, with a deep sigh. 
<< Why then have you flattered me with the vain hope that I should 
find her here in Bois le Due ?" 

'< I only told you," replied the Jesuit, << that you might obtain 
here the necessary information respecting her. For whatever 
more you may have erroneously thought you understood I am 
not responsible." 

" Well, my dear nephew,"said Velasco, " as everything is now 
explained, I hope that all reserve between us will be banished. I 
es^pect you to dine with me to-day, if His Eminence, to whom 
I request you to make my humble respects, will spare you. 
For the present you will please excuse me, and leave me alone 
with these gentlemen." 

" As regards myself, I will gladly accept of your invitation, but 
His Eminence the Vicar-Greneral set off this morning for Brussels, 
after requesting me to await his return." 

" Are you lodging with the Vicar-General ?" asked Eugenic, 
hastily, while an expression of astonishment pervaded his coun- 
tenance. 

'< Are you surprised at that ?" asked Pekkius, looking sharply 
at him. " A word with you. Pater," and, taking him by the arm, 
he led him into the next room. 

" You do not know, then," said the Chancellor, " that the Vicar- 
General has been attacked on the road ?" 

" I am only just arrived in Bois le Due." 

^* That is not a direct answer to my question. You are no 
friend to the Vicar-General. His station was once promised to 
you." 
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" You will not accuse me of having attacked him ?" said the' 
Jesuit, proudly. 

" What the Vicar may do, I do not know. I only know that his 
assailant was a certain ferryman on the River Waal, a well known 
instrument of Pater Eugenic." 

** Has the fellow been babbling 1" he asked, with a savage 
look. 

" I believe not," said the Chancellor ; " for yesterday he was 
not able to speak, and this morning he died of his wounds. If 
this can relieve you from alarm, I shall be glad of it : though I 
advise you, as a friend, in future to be more cautious, for other- 
wise neither your society, nor your services to the country, can 
save you from punishment." 

** There must be first some proofs against me," replied Eugenio, 
whose countenance had assumed its usual tranquillity. ''I 
thank you, however, for your information." 

After this conversation they returned to the apartment of Don 
Louis, and found Joan already gone. *^ May I now know," said 
Velasco, advancing to Eugenio, ''how far this joke is to lead 
me?" 

'' What !" asked Spinola, '' is that young man not your ne- 
phew ?" 

" No more than you are. The Pater has induced me to play 
a very foolish part, and he came now just in time to help me out 
of trouble : for the young man asked me some very natural ques- 
tions about his family that I was at a loss to answer." 

" I have not obtained my object," said Eugenio. " I had hoped 
the chap would have killed his foster-father, to revenge his sup- 
posed father. But to that he would not listen." 

'< Sancta Maria !" cried Velasco, '' thus you would have had the 
poor Baron murdered by his adopted son, and I act a part in such 
a piece of wickedness !" 

" Is this the conduct of a priest V asked Spinola, with a 
shudder. 

" Why not ?" answered Eugenio, coldly, " every one has the 
right to take the life of a man who insults him, and as the learned 
Tanner justly observes, ' we priests are not only permitted to take 
life in self defence, but also for the common good, to destroy those 
who can any way be injurious to it.' " 

<< I recognize, in this language, the former abettor of the 
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conspiracies against the life of my illustrious enemy/' said 
Spinola. 

" What do I hear ?" said Eugenie. " Shall a Spaniard, a 
champion of the true Church, disapprove of these conspiracies ? 
and that to me, who have sworn to heretics eternal enmity 
and destruction? Is it known to you. Marquis, that all I do 
here is in pursuance of orders from the courts of Rome and 
Madrid ?" ^ 

" The gratification of personid revenge, too 1" asked the Ge- 
neral. 

'' The orders given me acquit me of all responsibility. What, 
ever appears to me can be done to injure the heretics must be put 
in execution, and the death of such a dangerous enemy as Son- 
heuvel would be a real service to our Church." 

<'The doctrine of the Church teaches non oeddes"* said 
Spinola. 

" A doctrine which the soldier daily disregards." 

" Will you compare the sword of the soldier with the dagger 
of the assassin ?" asked the indignant General. 

<<An assassin," answered Eugenie^ always with the same 
coolness, 'Ms one who receives money or recompense for his 
treachery ; but those who become so in the service of the good 
cause are in no way deserving the appellation. This, is taught 
by our statutes,— confirmed by the approbation of popes and 
kings." 

<< Let us," said Pekkius, " cease a conversation which can only 
lead to ill-feeling. The reverend father has rendered so many 
services to the State, that we may safely leave him to his own 
way of thinking. Every one in this world has his peculiar duties 
to perform. The brave Spinola must lead the arms of His Ma- 
jesty to victory, far and near : my duty it is to serve my king in 
diplomacy : the extension of the true belief and dissension among 
heretics, is entrusted to the reverend father. Let each follow his 
own way, — fulfil the duties imposed upon him, — without con- 
demning the actions of another, because they apparently depart 
from the rules they have laid down for themselves." 

Spinola was silent, though little convinced by the dry rhetoric 
of the Chancellor. He thought he had said enough, and that it 
might be dangerous to draw upon himself the hate of so powerful 

* Thoa Shalt not kiU. 
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a body as the Jesuits. He therefore pushed his chair back a 
little, played with the tassels of his cloak, and mingled no more 
in the conversation. 

Velasco now again brought up the question, what was to be done 
with his so-called nephew. 

<' ^e can be of indescribable service to us at this moment," 
said Eugenic. " I was looking around for a fit instrument to 
give new life to the suspicions which Maurice entertains of Ub 
brother, and thereby create hate and enmity between them, and 
division in the State. This instrument I have found. In a few 
words I will explain to you my whole plan." 

He soon explained to him his views : the effect of which we 
shall hereafter develope in our story, and of which, therefore, we 
need not here make farther mention. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Gtluekt de vocr-genamen daed, 
't Loon zal ten hand vol wind zijn ; 

Lofluyting in een eeren-praet 
Van die met u gezint gijn, 

Maer xoo gij in *t voomemen ene^, 

Ghy hUjft en xelfe verlegen ; 
En die *t geluek maer tegen herft^ 

Krijght heel de werelt tegen. 

Den algemeijnen haet en epot 

Hebt ge in ellendt te waehten, 
Ofoverboot of al te hot 

Zal u een yeder aehten, 

CAMpanusir. 

If the deeld preconcerted triumphant shall end, 

A handful of wind will be all the reward ; 
Empty praises and honors your name will attend. 

From those who in thinking with you may accord. 

But if unpropitious the star of your fate. 

Yourself and your enterprise both will be lost ; 

For the wretch who has ill luck, has but to await, 
The scorn of the world and its chilling accost 

In order to continue our narrative more regularly, we must re- 
quest our readers to transport themselves with us to the princely 
Hague, and to the so called house of Brandwijk (now the King's 
palace), then generally known by the name of the Old Court, and 
as the residence of his Serene Highness, Prince Frederick Hen- 
drik. At the period of which we are treating, that noble Prince 
had hitherto only played a secondary part, and his services, highly 
as they would have been prized in other countries, were, in the 
Netherlands, thrown in the shade by those of his brother ; but now 
he began to attract the attention of the people, and to be the north 
star, to which all who were tired of the internal dissensions which 
prevailed, turned their eyes. His well-known moderate way of 
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thinking, the mildness and benevolence of his character, his birth 
of a woman, who, till her death, had protected the oppressed Re- 
monstrants, and whose example in this respect, though differing 
from them in religious and political principles, he secretly con- 
tinued to follow, all this, added to the increasing debility of the 
Stadtholder, and the expectation that the Stadtholdership would 
soon fall into other hands, made Frederick Hendrik the focus, in 
which the wishes of all moderate men, and the prospects of the 
Remonstrants, united. "In what way he kept alive the hopes he. 
had inspired, and how he acted up to them, will sufficiently appear 
from the continuation of this history, whilst we may gather an 
idea of his policy from the conversation which we are about to 
introduce, and which he carried on with his confidential private 
secretary. 

" Well, Ludwig," said the Prince, as, in a plain morning gown, 
he entered the room in which the secretary was seated at a table 
covered with papers, " what is the news this morning ?" 

" The wife of the preacher Bysterus has been here," answered 
the Secretary, *< to thank your Highness for the assistance you 
have rendered her. She would absolutely thro^ herself at your 
Highness's feet to relieve her full heart and evince her grati- 
tude." 

<* That is all nonsense ; you certainly have been talking out of 
school, young man. Did I not direct that the sum I allotted to 
her should reach her through an unknown hand ?" 

" As was done," answered Ludwig, *< but such secret gifts from 
plain burgers, are like the flickering of a shooting star, the origin 
of which cannot be discovered ; the secret charities of the great 
are like the sun's rays, which, themselves, betray whence they 
come." 

" Very poetical," said Frederick Hendrik, " upon my honor, 
but the comparison does not prove your innocence ; you have been 
babbling, my friend, you have been thrown off your guard." 

" Your Highness should place more reliance on my discretion, 
and if you will please to reflect, the woman could guess at no 
other benefactor. The poor Remonstrants have noUdng, and the 
rich give nothing ; besides, she knew that her friend had called 
on your Highness for assistance." 

" Enough, enough," said the Prince, impatiently, " when does 
•he set off on her journey ? " 

"She intends going next week to Gorcum, where m tmatt 
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chamber has been hired for her near the harbor, within view of 
Loevestein. As soon as she is brought to bed, she will present a 
petition,- asking to be confined in the same prison as her husband." 

" Which will probably be refused, if I know the Council. Is 
there nothing more V 

<< Two invitations have been received for your Highness, the 
one to be present at the solemn inauguration of the Court-boar, 
the other to honor with your presence the nuptials of Jonkheer 
Jacob Mom with Lady Ulrica Van Reede, of Sonheuvel. The 
Baron will repeat his request to your Highness in person, and the 
Arobtman also asks to be allowed to pay his respects to you." 

'' Is the bride handsome ?" 

" I saw her once, when she was a child," answered Ludwig ; 
" and she then promised to be very beautiful ; but your Highness 
must certainly know her. She always lives when here, and is 
now, with the Dowager Countess " 

" Ah, then I know her well ; she is certainly by no means to 
be despised. How comes it that her father marries her to a man 
of the Ambtman's years ? Is there anything else ?" 

'< A letter to your Highness. If I am not mistaken in the hand- 
writing of the direction, it is from the Inland Directors of the Re- 
monstrant Society. Nul&us cum suis.** 

" True enough," said Frederick Hendrik, after he had hastily 
broken open the letter, undersigned by the powerful triumvirate. 
** How can those people be so stupid as to write to me openly, and 
ask my support and recommendation !" Saying this, he angrily 
threw the letter on the table ; but recollecting himself, picked it 
up again, folded it, and put it in his pocket. 

'' I scarcely know," replied Ludwig ; " the Remonstrants look 
upon your Highness like a beacon on the sea, by which they all 
steer." 

" I do not know what I have ever done to attain such honor," 
said the Prince in a peevish tone. 

<< With your leave," said Ludwig, " your Highness has as- 
sisted a good many of them, and it is no wonder that they, know- 
ing the kindness of your Highness, which like a genial rain " 

<< You are a fool with your comparison," rejoined the Prince ; 
" I am not kind, I do not assist the Arminians, and I desire no 
praise on that account." 

After this declaration he rose up to go away, but firet turning 

Jiead round, his glance fell on the countenance of the Secre* 

VOL. u. 6 
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tary, whose small sarcastic eyes, meaning shake of die head, and 
half-concealed smile, sufficiently evinced that he gave no credit 
to the declarations of his master. The expression of Ludwig's 
features at this moment had something so comic in it that the 
Prince could not refrain, after he had looked at him a while, from 
bursting out into a laugh, on which the question quickly followed, 
" Do you not believe me ?" 

Ludwig made no reply, but taking a cash-book from the table, 
in which the secret gifts of the prince were noted down, he laid 
it open before him, pointing with his finger to the items which 
specified those to oppressed Remonstrants ; gifts which, added to- 
gether, amounted to quite a considerable sum. 

As a general rule, few things are more disagreeaole than to be 
convicted of having made a positive assertion which afterwards 
appears untrue, particularly when this is done by those in an 
humbler position. Frederick Hendrik, however, was not dis- 
pleased at the liberty his servant had taken. Indeed, how could 
he be angry because he did not believe in a declaration which he 
who made it well knew to be false ? It seemed possible, however, to 
the Prince, from the notes placed before him, that the conduct he had 
held toward the Remonstrants might bear an erroneous interpreta- 
tion, and he therefore thought it best to go open-hearted to work 
with Ludwig, acting on the principle that it is better to confide en- 
tirely than by halves, for in the former case (if your confidant is 
not a scoundrel) he will remain silent. In the latter, he may sin 
through ignorance or mistaken notions. Sitting himself down 
again at the table, he pushed his chair next to the seat of his pri- 
vate secretary, and leaning his head upon his hand, spoke to him 
as follows : 

" You are in the right, Ludwig, and I would not for. a sceptre 
that you were wrong, when by opening this little book you might 
convict me of having given more assistance to the Remonstrants 
than I am willing to acknowledge. I admit I treat them liberally. 
They partake of my favor and charity, and I act thus for good 
reasons, which I deem it necessary to explain to you that I may 
not be misunderstood and condemned. For many years past the 
Remonstrants have fallen under the displeasure of his Highness, 
as well for their political opinions as for their attachment to the 
late Advocate. I do not condemn his Highness' conduct ; nay, I 
should even consider it a personal affront were any one to find 
fault with it before me. I, younger and less involved in state a£> 
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fairs than my brother, troubled myself little about the prevailing 
disputes ; at any rate I cared not in what manner the different 
sects worshipped their Creator. Then, my late mother, princi- 
pally from the friendship she entertained for her French Chap- 
Iain, Uytenbogaert, inclined to favor the oppressed party, and 
rendered it all the services which her influence or wealth permit- 
ted. To please her, as well as from compassion, but by no means 
from any favorable opinion of their doctrine, I have followed her 
example, and occasionally relieved a Remonstrant, though secretly, 
fearing my brother's disapprobation. Finally, having acquired 
a greater share in the government of the State, I made it my 
chief study to investigate the motives of the different parties which 
render our commonwealth a prey to the most frightful internal 
dissensions, and now I became aware of causes and effects 
which I had never before suspected. Then I went further ; I cast 
an eye on futurity, and the view that opened upon me in the dis- 
tance was so gloomy and fearful, that I at once saw nothing but 
the utmost caution and care on my part could clear up the dark 
prospect. I had learned the strength of the opposing parties, and 
to estimate it correctly, and I perceived with alarm how far the 
apparently divided aristocracy and Remonstrants were from being 
subdued ; that on the contrary, they might again raise up their 
heads, and with a successful result, whenever the firm hand of 
my brother (whose life may God long spare) no more held the 
reins of government. I drew back in affright at the thought of 
the time when I, the probable successor of my brother, should be 
called upon to assume the direction of affairs in a State so divided 
and convulsed, and I did not believe my strength equal to the task 
that might be imposed upon me. 

*' It was for this reason I determined to employ my utmost ex- 
ertions to place matters on such a footing that when the govern- 
ment should be conferred upon me, the commonwealth, so far as 
I could effect it, should be purified of all discontented and quarrel- 
some spirits ; and to attain this object I prescribed to myself a line of 
conduct which I have followed up to this time without deviation. 
Openly to choose the Remonstrant party was opposite to my feel- 
ings and my opinions. On the other side, I would not see them 
reduced to despair, fearing some fatal explosion. I determined, 
therefore, publicly to sustain the Contra-Remonstrant party, and 
secretly to afiR>rd their opponents such support as was necessary 
to save them from absolute poverty, and the desperation which 
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follows it. As long as my mother lived, these gifts were bestowed 
in her name, but after her death I was compelled to seek other 
means to attain my ends. I revealed my secret to some few, on 
whose fidelity I rely as I do on yours. Through their influence and 
the gold supplied by me, many a Remonstrant has had an oppor. 
tunity, at certain seasons, to continue his religious exercises with- 
out hindrance. The most sensible of their opponents already 
begin to accustom themselves to those meetings, and even the hot- 
headed ones think it unnecessary to disturb them by violence. 
Hate and persecution begin to subside. Composure, and a desire 
ibr repose, are daily gaining ground ; the banished and dismissed 
clei^men look forward to better times ; learn to exercise pa- 
tience, and to console themselves under an oppression which cannot 
last much longer ; even the government diminishes its severity, 
and looks with closed eyes at what it might prevent; is less 
zealous in imprisoning and banishment ; carelessly allows its 
prisoners to escape ; in a word, ever3rthing confirms me in the 
belief that the time is not far off when hatred and discord will be 
driven out of this commonwealth, and governors and governed, 
laying aside their mutual grudge, will display their zeal only in 
defence of the country and the discomfiture of its enemies." 

Frederick Hendrik was silent, but still remained for some time 
in the same position, while his large friendly eyes, in which his phi- 
lanthropy and truly noble soul were plainly visible, glistened with 
satisfaction at the cheering prospect, which he promised himself 
opened to him in future. 

'< I am amazed at the wisdom which appears in all the actions 
of your Highness," said Ludwig. " How gladly would I hope 
that the wishes with which your Highness flatters yourself, may 
be accomplished ; but alas ! there is, at present, in my judgment, 
little chance of it." 

" How is that ?" exclaimed the Prince ; " what cause have 
you for apprehension ?" 

*' The new decree which is shortly to be issued," said Ludwig, 
** by which the edicts against the Arminians are to be made more 
severe ; it is said that even giving lodging, nay, succor of any 
kind to a Remonstrant, is to be punished with banishment for 
Ufe." 

" Who put such nonsense in your head ?" asked Frederick 
Hendrik, feigning to think but little of what was said^ whiloi in 
truth, it made him veiy uneasy. 
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*' The clerk of the Attorney General ; it has been agitated, I 
hear, between the Pensionary, the Solicitor General, and a couple 
of mad clergymen. I have also been told that the noisy and tur. 
bulent conventicles, which have recently been held, even in this 
city, by the Arminians, have given rise to it." 

** Indeed ?" rejoined the Prince, in the same tone as before. 

" Your Highness will be able to judge by the result whether 
or not I have spoken the truth. This is certain, that at the house 
of a tavern-keeper here, whom I am not permitted to name, the 
most violent language was used in preaching." 

'^ Mere talk," replied Frederick Hendrik, with an assumed 
smile. 

" I have spoken to one who heard it himself, young Bleiswyk, 
who is poking his nose everywhere, he told me of it." 

" Ah ! well, I should like to be present at such a turbulent 
assemblage ; it must be a strange sight." 

" Nothing is easier ; I engage to conduct your Highness to 
such a meeting, and no one shall recognize you." 

" I almost feel inclined to take you at your word," said Frede- 
rick Hendrik, " if I did not think I should be diminishing my 
dignity by accepting your proposal." 

*' And I," said Ludwig, with a bow, " would strongly advise 
your Highness to do it ; it would cure your Highness for ever 
of all predilection for the Arminians." 

"We will see," rejoined the Prince, laughing, "but it is time 
for me to be away. His Highness expects me in regard to 
the last interview with the Spanish envoys. Probably I shall 
hear something of this new decree. Till I see you again " — ^he 
was then about to depart. 

" With your leave," said Ludwig, " your Highness knows 
that you have about you the letter of the Remonstrant directors ; 
shall I not take a copy of it ?" 

Without answering, the Prince returned, laid the letter on the 
table, and went away. 

Being left alone, the Secretary hastened to make two copies of 
it, one of which he mixed up with his master's papers, the other 
he held for some time in his hand, as if undetermined what to do 
with it. At last he^ drew a concealed drawer out of the writing 
table, pushed the copy hastily into it, and commenced reading 
some odier writings and papers which were deposited in the drawer, 
without taking them out, and holding them fast with both hands. 
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that he might, on the least interruption, push them in again. 
Having done this, he closed the drawer, and walked up and down 
the room in great anxiety of ifiind, wiping ofT, at times, the drops 
of perspiration which rolled down his cheeks. " Am I not a great 
fool ?" he asked himself, " and, like the dog who, for the shadow, 
let his prey fall in the water ? And yet a post such as that of 
Pensionary--or a head shorter. Come, come, I have gone too far 
to turn childish." 

A servant came in and disturbed his further reflections by an- 
nouncing an unknown woman, who desired to see the Secretary. 

<' An unknown woman," muttered Ludwig. " Hem ! hem ! 
no doubt some Arminian widow again. Let her come in." 

The servant left the room, and coming back, introduced a 
woman of a tall and dignified figure, but entirely covered by her 
hood ; having placed a chair for her, he withdrew. 

" What is it you want, my good woman V* said Ludwig to 
her, afler making a motion to her to take a chair. 

" Do you no longer know me, Ludwig ?" asked the attendant 
of the Lady of Sonheuvel, lifting up her hood, and giving him a 
more friendly look than she was accustomed to bestow on others. 

'< Mother !" exclaimed Ludwig, taking a step backwards. 

'' Silence !" rejoined Magdalena. " I may not hear that name 
— and yet, why do you draw back at the sight of me ? Why do 
I find you so indifierent after so long an absence ? Does my son 
no longer love me ?" 

" Can you doubt it ?" asked Ludwig, kissing her hand ; " but 
your sudden appearance startled me. How imprudent ! should 
any one see you here — " 

" You would be ashamed, then, that you were seen in a confi- 
dential conversation with the attendant of the Lady of Sonheuvel, 
is it not so ? do not attempt to exculpate yourself. I know too 
well that ice-cold heart which is only alive to your own interests. 
I know that you yourself are the only object of your wishes, ex- 
pectations and actions." 

" On the contrary, mother, I am rejoiced to see you in so good 
a situation." 

Bitter indignation, at these words, made the cheeks of Magda- 
lena glow, and her eyes shot fiery glances at her unfeeling son. 
" Miserable egotist, for what do you rejoice ? That the daughter 
of the Counts Van Wirtheim, that the sister of the holy Cecilia is 
placed in the low and contemptible position of a menial, or that 
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you now need no longer care for my support, and are therefore 
relieved from the duty imposed upon you, and which you always 
fulfilled 80 charily, of giving her her^daily bread 1 Woe me, the 
curse of my mother presses heavily on my head, now that I am 
despised and cast off by my only son, for whose welfare I have 
suffered so much." 

*' I see no reason why you should get in so violent a passion," 
said Ludwig, impatiently ; " that you became an attendant on a 
lady, was your own choice ; that I did not send you more money 
when you were in want, is not my fault ; no one knew where to 
find you, and I had not much to give, having sacrificed the best 
half of my salary in the good cause. As regards the benefits 
you have conferred on me, I confess I am at a loss to discover 
them. I am little indebted to you for sending me into the world 
a bastard, to lead a life full of care and trouble." 

The unhappy mother would have answered, but the cold, un- 
feeling language of her son, caused her words to stick in her 
throat, and for the first time, in a long number of years, she 
burst into tears. 

" Weep not, mother," said Ludwig, approaching her, though 
she pushed him back, " weep not, and fbrget my harsh words. 
I should never have used them, if your reproaches had not drawn 
them out. Weep not, and forgive what I said in a passion. I 
know that you love me, and that your care has watched over me 
even whilst I received my education from foreign hands, and had 
to follow my destiny. Let me dry up those tears, and recognize 
in me your own Ludwig again." 

What mother can withstand the entreaties of her son, even 
at the moment he has made her heart bleed ? Magdalena pushed 
the penitent away, but with less violence, and recovering herself, 
she said — 

" I thought, Ludwig, that I could never again shed tears, and 
yet I see that you still can make them flow, ungrateful that you 
are. You say you are not indebted to me for anything. Who 
, else but I placed you with the Countess Van Nassau, whose 
recommendations afterwards led you to higher stations ? who else 
than I placed you with heretics, to live among them for the true 
belief? who ejse caused you to attain the holy destiny of serving, 
in this hostile country, your fellow-believers ? who will have 
been the first cause that when once the beloved mother church is 
victorious here, you will be called to the highest dignities, and 
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« 

receive the thanks of all, as the man to whom Rome and Spain 
is the most indebted V 

<< I will not distress joM again, mother," said the Secretary, in 
the most soothing tone, " but, in truth, I do not consider it such a 
particular piece of good fortune to be compelled to pass my whole 
life as a spy, and to continually deceive those who show me the 
most kindness." 

** Attribute that to the circumstances which have made artifice 
our duty, and not to me. Necessity compels us both." 

" I agree with you in that," said Ludwig, " but," he continued, 
in a low voice, << was it necessary, too, that I, to gratify the 
personal revenge of Pater Eugenjo, should offer up to the assassin's 
steel the youthful Count van Falckenstein, the eldest son of my 
benefactor ?" 

Magdalena was silent, and sighed. 

« Was it necessary, too," he continued, << that I must enter 
into the detestable conspiracy against your master, the Baron of 
Sonheuvel, to please that accursed Jesuit ?" 

" Be silent, for Grod's sake," said Magdalena, quickly, laying 
her hand on his mouth, '' you know not whom you curse." 

" I know Tery well," he resumed, " that I speak of a man 
who, in your eyes, is deserving of the highest respect, whose 
guidance and commands you have commanded me implicitly to 
obey, and who may, some time or the other, if his plans succeed, 
vouchsafe me some post by his side. I know what his, and, 
excuse me, what your views are. But I have been already too 
long obedient to him, without other benefit to myself than present 
apprehensions, and very doubtful expectations for the future." 

" Apprehensions," repeated Magdalena, astonished ; " what can 
you apprehend whilst you are doing your duty to your church 
and to your king ; or would you now, for some advantage to your- 
self, some certainty, betray the party to which you have been 
true so long, and beg some mean reward from your heretic mas* 
ters ?" 

" I do not know," answered her son with a sigh, and shrugging 
up his shoulders ; << I cannot tell, under present circumstances, 
what course it would be best for me to pursue." 

" Oh !" said Magdalena, " the decision cannot be difficult ; if 
you measure everything by the scale of your own interest, then 
you should hurry to forget all the sacrifices that you have hither- 
to made, to consider as nothing all you have done, and betray to 
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your masters all our fellow-believers — all who have been active 
with us in pursuit of the same elevated object. For, if the re- 
ward which Rome and Spain would give you be uncertain, the 
price of blood for giving up our confederates, could not escape 
you/' 

" Consider seriously, dear mother, in which case I should most 
richly deserve the name of traitor." 

<* Short-sighted man ! who look at your duty with the eyes of 
the flesh only, and who know no other judgment-seat before which 
our actions are to pass in review, than the opinion of the multi- 
tude, do you consider the displeasure of Him as nothing, whose 
wisdom called you to the heavenly work of our deliverance ? 
Do you consider the curse of your mother as nothing, which 
would fall on your head, if your days were marked by apostasy ? 
Look at these hairs, m^son, grey before their time — will you 
co^er them with shame, or crown them with honor ? It depends 
on you, on you alone. Oh ! my Ludwig, when I entrusted you, 
whilst still a delicate child, to strange hands, far away from me, 
I then implored Heaven that you should be the hero chosen to 
serve your fellow-believers in the midst of heretics. I then 
fancied, blind as I was, that you would once be the instrument 
that would bring these erring but noble countries back to the staff 
of the only Shepherd. I then flattered myself with perhaps a 
sinful pride, that I should, at some future time, hear your name 
extolled as Rome's truest and most zealous servant. Alas ! how 
cruelly am I punished for that presumptuous thought ! How little 
do you realize the great promise which your early actions indi- 
cated. But enough : I read in all your features the narrowness 
of your soul. Well, to please you, I will consider everything in 
a worldly point of view. Then still, your honor demands — ^yes, 
your interest, that you should not depart from the path already 
taken. For, suppose even that you betrayed our secrets to the 
proud tyrant, or his faint-hearted brother, what would be your lot 
afterwards — where would you spend the gold that was the price 
of your shame ? In all those countries, where shines the pure 
light of truth, your life would not beisafe ; and in those where 
heretic favor should reward you, you would be shunned and des- 
pised as a spy. Wherever you may take up your abode, every- 
where would curses, hatred, and disgust be your portion ; and 
with the mark of Cain on your forehead, you will be miserabley 
persecuted and shunned, as a banished man ; you would wander 

voii. n. 6* 
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roiiod the world, till at last, laden with the curses of all, yoa will 
seek a refuge in the grave, which will not exempt you even firom 
the anger of the Eternal." 

" After all I have done," said the Secretary, in the coolest pos- 
sible tone in the world, " I do not deserve so much severity. Rest 
assured, mother, I shall not come to a determination that will dis- 
tress you ; but np one should blame me, because I observe a be- 
coming prudence in my actions. Let us forget all that has been 
said on both sides, and henceforth preserve in our conversation, 
that tone only which becomes our near relationship." 

*' That will depend on your conduct," said Magdalena ; and 
as a sign of reconciliation, held out to him her hand, which he 
kissed. At this moment a servant entered and announced a 
stranger. 

*' Let him wait a moment," said Ludwig. " Well, mother," 
he continued, after the servant had gone away, *' have you any 
further commands ? you see my time is not my own." 

" This package and this letter," said Magdalena, drawing them 
out of her bosom, ** must be given to the Chancellor. It contains 
reports from our various fellow-believers on the state of affairs in 
this country." 

" They shall be delivered," Ludwig replied, taking the pack- 
age. '* I must see the Envoys before their departure from the 
Hague." 

*< And this letter," she continued, " for Greneral Spinola." 

"Probably from the Ambtman," he rejoined. "I recognize 
the handwriting. It is all right. I only hope I shall be able to 
see him. Is there anything more V* 

Magdalena answered this question in the negative, pressed his 
hand, drew her veil again over her face, and went away ; afier 
which Ludwig, having carefully concealed the letters, called to 
the servant and directed him to admit the stranger. 

" I have had a hard job of it," he muttered to himself, while he 
was expecting the stranger who had been announced. ** Every- 
thing will now depend on my conversation with the Envoys. I 
will be satisfied with promises no longer. I must have a certain- 
ty. What may you desire?" he continued aloud, turning to a 
young man plainly but tastefully dressed, who entered. 

" My message was, strietly speaking, to be delivered to his Se- 
rene Highness in person," said Joan (for he was the stranger), 
** but as you, I understand, are his confidential Secretary, I pra> 
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same I shall perform my duty sufficiently by delivering my mes- 
sage to you." 

" As you choose. Whatever you deliver to me, will be deliver- 
ed to his Highness." 

While Joan unbuttoned his coat to get out the papers entrusted 
to him, and the Secretary had risen up to receive them, they look- 
ed steadfastly at each other, for both recollected they had met be- 
fore, but where and when, they could not at the moment call to 
mind. 

^* I came from Bois le Due," said Joan, producing some letters. 

** From Bois le Due !" said Ludwig hastily. " Sit down, draw 
your chair closer, if you please. You don't come, however, from 
— from, you know who." He then looked him full in the face, 
as if he left the completion of the sentence to the stranger, who 
he supposed was one of the confederates of Pater Eugenic. 

" Yes, I know very well from whom I come," answered the 
other, in a tone which confirmed Ludwig's suspicion. 

" From the Black Fox, perhaps," said Ludwig, meaning the 
Jesuit. 

'< I believe so," answered Joan, who supposed the Secretary 
meant one of the exiled clergymen. 

'< I had flattered myself," resumed Ludwig, whispering, " that 
he would have been here himself to see what was going on." 

<< He will take good care of that," said Joan. << He would not 
be very well received here." 

<' If you think that would frighten him away, you don't know 
him. But what surprises me," continued Ludwig, whose suspi- 
cions at this moment became certainty, '' is, that he has selected 
the adopted son of the Baron of Sonheuvel to be his messen- 
ger." 

" Permit me to observe," said Joan, who on his part now recog- 
nized the Secretary, " he might have chosen a messenger in 
whom he had less reason to confide. I believe I have had the 
honor to meet you before." 

" I am rejoiced to see you again," said Ludwig : " but how the 
defil comes Pater Eugenic ? — I can't understand it." 

" You know Pater Eugenic, then ?" resumed Joan, amazed ; 
" but why should I be astonished ? Now I recollect the letter 
you sent some time ago to Elaas Mulhertz — the knowledge you 
had of my birth. I believe you know more things than most 
others." 
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" I know Don Diego de VelascOy and this should be sufficient 
for you to impart to me all the information which you think it 
necessary I should know/' 

'< Has my new name already reached here ?" asked Joan ; ''but 
you knew that long ago. Well, then, my message is very sim- 
ple, and needs no long introduction. This package contains cer- 
tain letters, likewise a couple of manuscripts from the Remonstrant 
exiles who are now in Brabant, sent to his Serene Highness, 
Prince'Frederick Hendrik, to do with them what he thinks best 
Those gentlemen thought that nothing could more surely indicate 
the sincerity of their views, than by placing them in the hands of 
so distinguished and impartial a Prince as his Highness." 

<< Oh, ho !" said Ludwig, " you come, then, from the Remon- 
strant gentlemen : that changes matters, though it still astonishes 
me that a pupil of Domine Raesfelt should be connected with Ar- 
minians." 

<' It was the desire of Don Louis," answered Joan, whose in- 
genuous disposition did not lead him to suspect any design in the 
questions put to him, " it was the desire of my uncle, at whose 
table I met De Groot and his friends, that I should take charge of 
their interests, and by that means possibly contribute to the resto- 
ration of peace. Whilst the Envoys of the King of Spain are en- 
gaged with Prince Maurice in the negotiationof a treaty of peace, 
I should consider myself happy in being the means of contributing 
to stifle all internal dissensions." 

' You came, then, with the Envoys ? How comes it that I did 
not see you before ?" 

" I only arrived here yesterday. I waited at Bois le Due till 
these letters were ready. But I have also a message to deliver 
to his Highness by word of mouth : when can I be admitted to 
see him V 

'' Ah ! you have a message besides, to deliver ? To-day there 
will hardly be a chance for it. When are you going away ?*' 

" To-morrow, I expect, with the Envoys." 

" Well, then, return here to-morrow morning at nme o'clock, 
and I will inform his Highness of your coming ; but be so good 
as to put this paper in your pocket again. I would rather that 
you should deliver it yourself to his Highness. I have good rea- 
son to be rather cautious in receiving such oommissions." 

" As you choose," rejoined Joan, putting the package again in 
his pocket. " To-morrow morning, you say, then," 
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<< At nine o'clock : in the meantime farewell." 
'< I have the honor to wish you good day/' said Joan, and with- 
drew. 

" To-morrow morning at nine o'clock," repeated Ludwig, as 
soon as he was alone. '< By that time you will be pretty safely 
caged. The hare has run into the snare, from which he shall 
not easily escape. Was Eugenic but here ! — but come ! have I 
no genius of my own to tell me what course to follow ? Let me 

deliver the letters to the Envoys, and then . Your Serene 

Highness, you must be too cunning for me, if I do not excite be- 
fore to-morrow a very Theb&is of discord and enmity !" 



' ■* V .^ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

J)af» er een, daft er een, 
Ter ttaereld sehoamder geen, 
Dat yder moet belifen, 
Onigin hem maar eens, hem en u>eir, 
I En denk dot uU een andere leir, 
Oved riemen ii te enijen. 

Jait dx Rxot. 

That is one— one of thoee 
That in the world are rare ! 
When once seen, few with him 
To combat choose or dare. 
If chance do fail him now and then. 
Let but his naked sword remain. 
And he, from leather of hia foe. 
Will cut him sword-belt soon, I trow. 

It was on the following morning, at about eight o'clock, that the 
solemn delivery of a court-boar by the people of Utrecht to the 
Court of Holland was to take place. This so-called court-boar 
was nothing more than a male swine, the largest and fattest that 
was to be found in the Province of Utrecht, which annually, on 
a fixed day, was presented with the necessary ceremonies, as a 
sign of homage and submission. The origin of this custom is 
not given by any writer, and is therefore lost in the darkness of 
ages ; some, however, maintain that the cause of it may be found 
in the surprise and pillage of the Hague in the year 1528, by the 
Guelderlanders, under Maarten Van Rossem, and that as this was 
effected with the assistance of the people of Utrecht, the Emperor 
Charles, having captured that city by a Sudden attack in the fol- 
lowing year, and afterwards acquired by treaty the temporo/lito, 
or worldly government of it, imposed upon them as a punishment 
and in eternal remembrance of their audacious conduct, the de- 
livery of a bear or boar to the Court of Holland. However this 
may be, certain it is, that the Magistrates of Utrecht were com- 
pelled every year, on a fixed day, to bring to the Court a certain 
bear or boar, which, being made fast to a stake standing in the 
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inner oourt, was exhibited there for some days, and afterwards 
divided between the Stadtholder (who received the head) and his 
oounsellors. 

At least an hour before the ceremony, the Inner Court and the 
streets which the unclean animal had to pass through, were filled 
with spectators. The burger guard of the city was under arms 
on the occasion, posted at different spots to preserve order ; the 
shops which at that time surrounded the Great Hall in the Inner 
Court, and where all kinds of fancy articles might be obtained, 
were decked out with their choicest wares : in a word, the whole 
plain presented an unusually cheerful and lively appearance. 

Prominent among the spectators, as might be expected, was the 
Jonker Van Bleiswyk, the same of whom Ludwig observed (in 
the preceding chapter) that he had his nose everywhere. He 
had chosen for himself the best place to see and observe every- 
thing — it was against one of the corners of the larg^ building, 
from Vhich he could look at his ease down the road by which the 
boar was to come, at the stake, and lastly at the windows of the 
palace. 

" I hope," he said to a respectable-looking man dressed in 
black, who stood next to him, *< that Utrecht this year will send 
us a better behaved pig than it did last." 

" And what was the matter with that ?" asked the other. 

" Don't you know ? Why, the beast had been so badly brought 
up, that he was no sooner tied to the stake than he was guilty of 
all kinds of improprieties. I stood close to him, and the rosettes 
on my shoes were utterly destroyed.^' 

*' How came you so close to him ?" said the respectable-look- 
ing man ; ** such a place is only fit for the boys about the streets." 

" I had laid a wager that the animal was good for nothing, and 
would satisfy myself of the fact ; nor was I wrong in my judg- 
ment, for as soon as the Treasurer des Espargne had it killed, it 
was found to be measly and unhealthy, so much so that the Coun- 
cil wrote to Utrecht for another. I read the letter myself; it 
commenced about the pig, and closed with a Christian prayer. 
Well, another beast was sent, and then all our epicures were de- 
lighted. I tasted the head at the table of his Highness. It was 
excellent, excellent." 

** 1 think, however, that this foolish custom of the less enlight- 
ened ages will not be observed much longer," rejoined the other 
■peaker. 
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** That will be seriously considered at the next assembly," said 
Van Bleiswyk. ^'l have it from good authority. The people 
of Utrecht have made bitter complaints on the subject, and what 
do you think was their purport ? Not at the trouble of sending 
the animal, but because the honor of the dear beast was so near 
to their hearts that they cannot stomach it should be put in a 
pillory, and that the boys should play all kinds of tricks with it, 
to their disgrace and shame — so says the Dispatch, which I have 
read myself. And on that account the ring and the chain to-day 
have been taken off the stake, that it should not look like the pil- 
lory — at least so I have been told by the sheriff." 

" It appears to me that you are extremely well informed of 
everything." 

" That used to be so, my dear sir, that used to be so. In the 
time of the late Advocate, I was always informed of what was 
going on sooner than I am now. His Excellency was very kind 
to me ; he told me everything before any one knew it. I too, 
was very fond of the old man, and showed the respect I felt finr 
him at the hour of his death. I was not four paces from him 
when he was beheaded. I had an excellent place on the scaflfold, 
right behind the Fiscaaiy ♦ 

'' You certainly wished to stand by him in his last extremity." 

" Not so, my friend : I left that to Lamotius^ but when one 
has been such good friends — ^and besides — I am fond of seeing 
everything. You, no doubt, yesterday saw the Spanish Envoys 
ride off ?" 

" Yesterday !" said a well-dressed young man, who stood on 
his other side ; " I thought that this afternoon they were " 

" A mistake, my friend : yesterday evening at half-past eight, 
they rode out of the gate. I saw them take leave of his Highness 
myself. His Highness shook Spinola heartily by the hand as he 
withdrew. < When, General,' said his Highness, < when shall we 
meet again ?" The Marquis replied, < I hope to meet your High- 
ness at Bergen op Zoom.' Now his Highness expects that Spi- 
nola will attack us in another direction ; but the Marquis always 
tells every one what he intends, that they should believe the re- 
verse. His Highness has often told me so." 

" We shall then have war," said the man in black. 

" Assuredly," rejoined Bleiswyk ; "that was settled long aincei 

* TKe Fiaeaal, the head of the police. 
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as everybody who knows anything of the matter tells me ; but 
the army will have a much less imposing appearance than it had 
twenty years ago: they were different troops then." 

'' You have certainly been told that, too," said the respectable- 
looking gentleman, ironically ; << for I do not suppose you saw 
it." 

" I was then a boy," resumed Bleiswyk, " but I was always 
very fond of seeing and hearing everything : but look — do you 
know that man with the red nose, who is pushing his way there 
through the crowd ? No— that is the Arminian preacher, Groen- 
hovius — but where are you going so fast ?" 

Here the man in black left his place without answering, and 
was soon lost in the crowd as well as the preacher. 

" I will wager my plume of feathers against an old bed pull,* 
that that black coat is either an Arminian or a spy of the police," 
continued Bleiswyk, turning to the young unknown. " You are 
looking after that Domine : he is in fact banished, but he pretends 
not to know it. Did you ever hear an Arminian sermon ?" 

" I thought it was prohibited to be present at those assem- 
blages." 

<< That is to say," resumed Bleiswyk, in a serious tone, " it 
is forbidden to go there for religious purposes, but to satisfy their 
curiosity, people may go there safely, and it was only with that 
intention I went." 

" A nice distinction — was you pleased with the sermon ?" 

<< Do you suppose that I listened to the babbling of that old 
simpleton ? Not for any money in the world ; but a sweet sister was 
seated next to me, who was well worth seeing, and I am not sure 
that I shall not go there again ; such an acquaintance ought not 
to be lost." 

" I would not advise you to go, Jonker," said a well-dressed 
man (who, shortly before, had descended the steps of the great 
Hall, and happening to be just behind Bleiswyk, had heard his 
last words), while he touched him on the shoulder. 

" Hah ! is that you, my dear Fiscaal ?" said Bleiswyk, with- 
out changing color, " and why would you advise me not to go ?" 

" Because it might cost you a round sum of nx)ney." 

'< Oh, dear !" said Bleiswyk, with undiminished coolness, 
adjusting his neck ruff, *' would the police prevent me amusing 

* See note. 
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myself in an innoceDt way when and wherever I please 1 I wiU 
send die penalty the day before to your house, but go there I will 
or would you commute with me for one half?" 

" The police does not enter into any agreements," said the 
Fiscaal, seriously. 

*< Come, come, Van Kinschot," rejoined Bleiswyk, laughing, 
*' I go to mass, to prayer meetings, to the Arminian conventicles, 
to the synagogue, to the mosque if needs be, everywhere that I 
choose, and he must be a fine fellow that prevents me." 

<< Take care that my ofiicers do not drag you away/' rejoined 
the Fiscaal. 

" Take care of yourself, old gentleman," said Bleiswyk, aping, 
in a laughable way, the dignified manner of the Fiscaal, " or 
your fate will be that of your associate Van der Duyn, who, en- 
deavoring to play the spy at the Rotterdam meeting, stuck with 
his thick head in the grating through which he was looking 
at it." 

This answer excited a loud laugh among all the bystanders ; only 
those who stood nearest the Fiscaal, and would not willingly make 
him their enemy, stuffed the ends of their cloaks into their mouths, 
or held their hands before them to prevent bursting out in a 
laugh. The Fiscaal did not answer, but casting a displeased look 
on the inconsiderate young man, took some steps backwards in 
the crowd. 

" That is the way you must manage these gentlemen of the 
police," continued Bleiswyk, turning himself to his neighbor, 
who, without listening to the discourse of the Fiscaal, had kept 
his eyes fixed on one of the windows of the court, " but what are 
you looking at ? Oh ! I see it, the princely household have come 
to the windows ; look, he at the middle window, with his hat with 
yellow and red feathers, is his Highness ; he with the unmeaning 

countenance, that stands next to him, is the King of Bohemia 

but you are looking at a wrong window : ah, there is something 
better worth seeing there. I do not blame you ; the young lady 
who sits next to the Dowager Countess Lodewyk &unther, is cer- 
tainly not disagreeable. It is the Lady of Sonheuvel, and that 
dignified gentleman, who stands behind her, is the Ambtman 
Mom, who is shortly to marry her ; I am even invited to the wed- 
ding. It is said she is only half inclined to marry a man who va 
so much older than herself, but his years are not the only cause 
of her objection. I have heard from good authority that^the 
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Baron has brought up a young man whom she has fallen in love 
with, and with whom she was ready to run away.'' 

** That is not true," exclaimed the other, while his eyes glis- 
tened, and his hand caught hold of the hilt of his sword. Bleis- 
wyk, who did not suspect the cause of this sudden emotion, stepped 
back somewhat discomposed, but soon recovered himself. 

<< What the deuce is the matter with you ? don't put yourself 
in a passion about the young lady," said he, '' she is engaged to 
another." 

'< No more insults," said Joan (for the unknown young man 
was DO other), and raised his fist to show the inconsiderate Jonker 
his displeasure, in a . manner not to be misunderstood, when a 
sudden cry of " clear the road, clear the road, there he comes, 
there he is," scattered the multitude and separated him from his 
opponent. And now a company of the burgher guard made their 
appearance, clearing the necessary space in the inner court for 
the procession which followed them. The train was opened by 
two halberdiers who preceded the Mayor and Burgomasters; 
these were followed by the Attorney-General, the Pensionary and 
the members of the Provincial Court. After them came some 
citizens again, and then the chief object of the cries and the mul- 
titude, the cause of the loud huzzas, and stunning clapping of 
hands, — ^the Court Boar, — ornamented with flowers like a paschal 
lamb, and walking forward in a stately manner (as stately as it 
was possible for a pig to walk), between two officers of the Utrecht 
magistracy, who held the two ends of a handsome riband, tied 
to the neck of the beast, but this was only for form sake, for the 
person who really directed the steps of the pig, was a stout coun- 
tryman, cleanly dressed according to his station ; this was the 
former owner of the beast, and Joan soon recognized in him his 
worthy .host Gheryt Maessen. After the train, which was closed 
by citizens, had walked round the inner court, the delivery took 
place in the following manner, — ^the Utrecht officers banded over 
the ends of the riband which they held to those of the court. 
This having been done, the animal was tied to the stake erected 
for that purpose, and the procession went on one side to make 
room for the princely spectators and their suite who came to view 
the fat animal nearer by. The Princes soon appeared in the 
inner court, accompanied by a distinguished train of courtiers 
and ladies, but their approach seemed to make little impression 
on the uncourtly Court Boar, which growled at the Stadtholderi 
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showed his teeth to his Majesty of Bohemia, and turned his back 
on the Countess of Nassau with marks of the utmost impatienoe. 
And as soon as a flourish of trumpets was repeated, the boar ap- 
peared to become incensed, and finally to conclude that he was 
made to play a very disgraceful part, on which he took a side 
spring, tore the rope loose, which (as Bleiswyk had said) had 
been substituted for an iron ring and chain ; and, without regard 
to persons, ran at the distinguished spectators. It may easily be 
imagined what a confusion arose from this unexpected circum* 
stance ; the nobility flew on one side among the crowd, the coun- 
cillors in their flight trod on their tabards and rolled among the 
soldiers, the people flew up the steps of the palace, the men 
shouted, the ladies screeched, the boys laughed or picked up 
stones to throw at the pig, a few unterrified men endeavored to 
turn the boar aside, but the pig, regardless of all opposition, trod 
two or three people under foot, and ran towards the Lady of Son- 
heuvel, who probably would also have been thrown down by the 
furious animal, had not Joan been near ; he had, as soon as the 
creature broke loose, instantly flown to the protection of his be- 
loved ; he threw himself, quick as the wind, on the animal, and 
held it so firmly by the ears that it stood still, and was soon se- 
cured by Maessen and others whq had hurried forward. 

" Ulrica, my child," cried the Baron, hastening to his daugh- 
ter, who was deadly pale, ** are you hurt ?" 

'' It is nothing, father," she answered, in a broken voice ; 'Met 
us go away ;" and she endeavored, hardly knowing what she 
was about, to take her father's arm, but she missed her aim, and 
would have fallen to the ground, had not Joan caught her. 

" A thousand devils !" cried the Baron ; << is he here too ?" 

" Had I known. Baron," said Joan, casting down his eyes, 
** that I should have met you here, I should have spared you the 
pain of my presence, though I have, in regard to you, nothing to 
reproach myself with." 

" With your leave," said Mom, approaching him, and offering 
Ulrica his arm, " I will take care of the lady." 

<< You had better have done it somewhat earlier," said Joan, 
rather offended ; and taking off his hat, he made a digLified bow 
to the Baron, after which he hastily left the inner court. He 
scarcely had passed the outer court, with the intention of going 
to the House Van Brandwyk,' and awaiting there the return of 
Frederick Hendrik, when he was overtaken by some one, who 
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tapped him on the shoulder, and whom he soon recognized to he 
the Jonker Van Blabwyk. 

" Excuse me," he said, " I was just now separated from you ; 
not so far, however, as to prevent my heing a witness to your 
heroic action. May I now inquire what relationship exists be- 
tween you and the lady, in whose defence you so pointedly ex- 
erted yourself?" 

" Probably you would only know this," resumed Joan, with 
an angry look, " to tell it around this evening, and to add to it, 
that you had it from good authority." 

" Perhaps so," replied Bleiswyk, laughing, " curiosity is my 
weakness." 

" And my weakness is," said Joan, " to put up with no imperti- 
nence. I would therefore advise you to leave me alone, or it will 
be the worse for you." 

Whilst saying these words he put his hand on his sword, but 
Bleiswyk stopping him, liAed his hat politely, and requested him 
not to attract attention to them in the street. << If it please you 
to measure your dexterity with mine," he continued, << you will 
always find me at your service ; let us then, however, go to the 
wood; we can there bleed one another conveniently. I will 
fight you there till midday, provided I afterwards learn your his- 
tory." 

** Ah ! that is too much," cried Joan ; '< I follow you instantly." 

<* Stay," said a rough voice behind him. ^< That must not 
take place now. Officers, come forward." 

** Stay ! what !" said Bleiswyk, turning round to the Fiscaal, 
who was the person that had spoken. <* You seem determined, 
to-day, to disturb my amusements." 

<< Be still, Jonker," rejoined the Fiscaal, <' your jokes are, at 
present, out of place, sir ;" he continued, addressing himself to 
Joan ; <' you are my prisoner ; your sword, if you please." 

" By no means," said Bleiswyk, while he took Joan, who 
looked at the Fiscaal with astonishment, by the hand, *' what 
nonsense is this ? I will not allow a brave fellow like this noble- 
man, to be led off by thief-takers." 

" Jonker Van Bleiswyk," resumed the Fiscaal, in a voioe of 
authority, '' you, who know so much, ought to know that he who 
would obstruct the law in punishing one guilty of high treason, 
becomes himself guilty of high treason." 
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" Of high treason ! ' said Bleiswyk, letting fall his anns, and 
half shutting his eyes, he declaimed in a theatrical tone, 

Waar u moo 9erre ten plaati^ go fjooett een wUdemu 
Die voor u, o tnijn toon / een sekre schuilhoek is T* 

'< Of high treason 1" repeated Joan, with amazement, " what is 
my crime 1" 

" That will be the subject of further investigation," answered 
the Fiscaal ; " give up your sword and follow me. I did not ex- 
pect Any resistance from you, or I would have you fettered so 
that you could not move." 

« That would certainly be an excellent method to make a man 
walk," observed Bleiswyk, who never lost his good humor. 
*^ My good friend," he continued, to Joan, ** or rather my unfor- 
tunate enemy, I would gladly exchange my new hat against 
Domine Lamotius' greasy scull-cap, rather than leave you in 
such hands. The prisoner's gate is certainly not a very pleasant 
residence, at any rate ; all agree in that who have ever been 
there. I myself have never lodged there, or els^— " 

'* If you do not choose to be silent, I shall be compelled to take 
measures to compel you," said the Fiscaal. 

" Bah ! bah !" cried the incorrigible talker, << I am going ; 
don't get angry." He then walked away for some steps, but 
immediately returning, he caught Joan, who was standing be- 
tween two officers, by the hand, and said to him with emphasis, 
aye, even with feeling, " Farewell, sir, and if you need or desire 
anything, let it be made known to Willem van Bleiswyk, in the 
Front wood ; he will help you if he can or may, yes, even if he 
may not." 

Afler saying these words he turned round, and flew as an 
arrow from the bow to the inner court, to tell every one that 
would listen to him, how the preserver of the Lady of Sonheuvel 
had been imprisoned on a charge of high treason. 

« Frivolous, but kind-hearted," said Joan, looking afler him. 
" Fiscaal, I am ready to follow you wherever you will. For a 
long time past it has been immaterial to me where I lived." 

" We have not far to go," said the Fiscaal. " Sir, this is 
your road." 

* What place so distant, what desert so wild ! 
To be a safe retreat for yon, my child ? 
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Saying this, the Fiscaal pointed out ft Joan the entrance to 
the prison, above the prisoner's gate. 

The prisoner could not help shuddering, when, having entered, 
he heard the heavy doors closed afler him, and the iron bolts 
shoved home ; as he, however, was conscious of innocence, and 
still hoped that his imprisonment was the consequence of some 
mistake, he soon recovered his former courage, and, unabashed, 
followed his guide. The jailor brought his visitors to quite a 
large apartment, which was used for the examination of prisoners, 
and whose walls were ornamented with all kinds of fetters, 
chains, instruments of punishment and torture, pulleys, screws, 
etc., and other objects, all intended and calculated to make a 
painful impression on the minds of those who, agaiqst their will, 
entered the place. Behind a kind of bar were seated, as Joan 
afterwards discovered, two commissioners of the court, engaged 
in the examination of a prisoner, whose back was turned to 
those who entered, and whose answers a secretary, who was 
seated at a separate table, carefully wrote down. 

" Gentlemen," said Van Kinschot, on coming in, " this is the 
individual in question." 

" Wait a moment, Fiscaal," said one of the Commissioners, a 
fat, heavy little man, whose stupid and bloated face shone with 
vanity and pride, " we shall have got through in an instant." 

The Fiscaal seated himself, and Joan remained standing be* 
tween two officers, not sorry at the momentary reyite which was 
allowed him, to reflect a short time on his situation, and to pre- 
pare himself for the questions which might be put to him, as well 
as on the manner in which he should answer them. 

" You persevere, then, in yo«r obstinate denial of having, since 
your return to this country, preached or been present at an 
Arminian meeting ?" asked the Commissioner who had just 
spoken. 

^* I continue to deny it," he answered, in a firm voice^ which 
appeared to Joan not unknown to him. 

Friend, friend," resumed the Councillor, shaking his head, 

I would advise you to confess : it may else turn out badly for 
you. Have you seen the cell in which Systems and Lindenius 
were confined, who were as obstinate as you ?" 

" God is my witness that I only speak the truth," said the 
prisoner. 

'^ What does the Lord's name in the mouth of such a scoundrel 
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as you, who believ& that a child is damned before its 
birth?'' 

" That is not our belief," answered the prisoner, who was a 
Remonstrant, astonished at the ignorance of the Councilloi'. 

" Will you teach me, rascal ?" growled out the impatient man. 
" Have I not read the Predestined Thief, and was not that written 
by an Arminian like you V 

<< Your Honor will please to observe that this work, Slatii, in 
whose opinions, besides, I by no means agree, was only written 
ironice, and that thus — " 

" Erotice" rejoined the Councillor. " What are you prating 
about 1 I saw nothing about love in it. To be short and sweet, 
I can tell you this : your sentence will be read to you the day 
after to-morrow, and it will be to Loevestein during your life if I 
have anything to say in it ; and there you will learn mares" 

'< Mr. de Vlaere," said the other Councillor, who appeared to 
be a quiet, serious man, to his fellow Commissioner, " we have a 
good deal yet to do, and there is nothing more to be obtained from 
the prisoner. Would it not be better to stop the examination, and 
not detain the Fiscaal any longer V* 

" As you please, Mr. Sartor," answered De Vlaere, well- 
pleased to have an occasion to close a dispute in which he had 
not played the happiest part. '' Officers, lead the prisoner 
away." 

The officers came forward, and led the Remonstrant away, 
without Joan having been able to see his countenance. As soon 
as he was gone the Councillor Sartor beckoned our hero to oome 
up to the table, at which they were seated. 

While Joan complied with this command, the Fiscaal also rose 
up, and stepped to the table ; on which the examination com- 
menced. 

" Your name ?" asked De Vlaere. 

Joan was silent. The first question was the most difficult to 
him. 

" Do not be confused," said Sartor, ascribing his silence to fear. 
'< Give us a candid answer. What is your name ?" 

" Don Diego de Velasco." 

" Are you sure of that ?" asked the Fiscaal, looking Joan sharp- 
ly in the face. 

" This name is the last that was given me. BeforOi I was 
called Joan Van Craeihorst." 
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<< Very well," said Van KiDschot, slowly nodding his head as 
a sign of assent De Vlaere in the meantime continued the ex- 
amination. 

" Where were you bom V* 

" I do not know." 

<< You do not know ? What kind of an answer b that V* 
Here the Fiscaal stepped up to him, and whispered something in 
his ear. *< Oh ho ! JUius iUegUimus. Where brought up V* 

*' At the castle Sonheuvel." 

" Rede. Where did you last reside ?" 

<' I have lately passed some days at Bois le Due. Last year 
I served in the army of H.M. the King of Bohemia." 

*' That agrees exactly," said the Fiscaal, running his eye over 
a written paper he held in his hand*. " But, if the gentlemen 
will permit me to ask a question, why did the prisoner, four 
weeks ago, leave the castle of Sonbeuvel in so strange a man- 
ner ?" 

<< For the purpose of going to Bois le Due." 

'* And with whom there had you any intercourse ?" 

<< With my uncle Don Louis de Velasco, with the Vicar-Gene- 
ral, with Mr. Van Ghrobbendonck, dsA with some Remonstrant 
exiles." 

<< Ah ! and did you undertake to deliver any message from those 
gentlemen ?" 

<< Is that all my crime ?" asked Joan, amazed. *' Tes, I did ; 
and here is the package I had undertaken to deliver." 

<< Silence !" cried the Fiscaal, in a voice of thunder, snatching 
the package out of his hands. '* This package," he continued 
slowly, while he looked at it on all sides with a melancholy eye, 
and finally laid it down before the Councillors, '' will be the 
cause of more misfortune in this country than any other that 
ever came upon it. Your life will depend on what may be found 
in it." 

" I cannot conceive," said Joan, " what harm there can be in 
taking charge of a letter directed to his Serene Highness. Or 
is he too a suspected person ?" 

The Fiscaal cast on him a terrible look. '< It will be neces- 
sary," he said, ** that this examination should proceed without 
witnesses. Your Honors will agree with me on the importance 
of tills ?" 

VOL. n. 7 
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"Undoubtedly," said De Ylaere, and ordered the officers to 
stand outside ; after which he required from Joan a minute ac- 
count of everything which related to his intercourse with the 
gentlemen in Bois le Due. Feeling the importance of a foil 
disclosure, the prisoner complied with this request quite circump 
stantially. His narrative continued the longer, as the clerk, who 
carefully noted down everything, frequently caused him to repeat 
what he said. 

" Shall we not now open the package V* asked De Vlaereof his 
colleague. 

" First," said the latter, " I would ask the prisoner if he is ac- 
quainted with its contents." 

<VThis much I know," answered Joan, "they are letters in 
which the exiled gentlemen recommend themselves to the pro- 
tection of his Serene Highness." 

" It appears strange to me," observed the Fiscaal, in a serious 
tone, " that you dare tell us such fables whilst we hold in our 
hands the papers which will convict you of falsehood. Either 
my information is incorrect, or these letters must contain some- 
thing very di^rent." 

" Then I must have been deceived," said Joan, shrugging op 
his shoulders. 

" Really," said Van Kinschot, looking at him contemptuously, 
" we will see who is the person here deceived." The package 
was opened and the contents examined. 

" My God V exclaimed Sartor, in amazement, after he had read 
the first letter that came to his hands, " who could ever have be- 
lieved it ?" 

" What an abominable webb of treachery, and cunning, and 
hypocrisy !" cried De Vlaere. 

" Let us be cautious," said his colleague softly to him. " This 
letter is not directed to any ordinary person, nor to any one who 
may be accused on loose grounds. The letters may possibly have 
been composed as an artifice to throw suspicion on him to whom 
they are addressed. Young man, who placed this package in 
your hands ?" 

'< My uncle, Don Louis de Velasco." 

'' What impudence," said De Vlaere, " and you said, just now, 
that they were letters from the Remonstrant exiles." 

'' He gave them to me in their name. I had no reason to doubt 
Ida veracity ; if he has deceived me, it is not my faultJ 
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" These letters/* resumed Sartor, turning to the Fiscaal, << are 
of such a description that in my opinion, we ought not, without the 
consent of his Highness, to take another step in regard to them." 

The Fiscaal coinciding, the letters were again put in the en- 
velope by the clerk, closed and sealed. 

<< Was the delivery of this packet, then," asked Van Kinschot 
of the prisoner, " the only object of your journey to this place ?" 

<* To speak candidly, no. The Yicar.General promised me 
that if I would remain here a few days, much that at present 
appears unintelligible to me, would be elucidated." 

" You acknowledge thus to be a messenger of the Vicar-Gene- 
ral ; whom have you visited since your arrival here in the Hague?" 

Joan related his useless walk to the palace of his Serene High- 
ness. 

<< Why did you not cause yourself to be announced to H. M., 
the king of Bohemia, under whom you represent you have 
served ?" 

" I feared that my new name would make roe less welcome." 

<< Why not to the Baron Van Reede, your foster-father ?" 

" Because I did not know that he was here, and besides he en- 
tertains a prejudice against me, in consequence of an unfortunate 
misunderstanding — " 

«An unfortunate misunderstanding! And you conspired 
against his life with a certain villain ; but this crime having been 
committed in the province of Utrecht, and not being of a politi- 
cal character, does not come within the jurisdiction of the Court, I 
believe ; I fear it will turn out badly for you. Everything shows 
plainly that you have endeavored to keep yourself concealed here." 

" Then I should not have been in the inner palace this morning, 
where every one could see me," said Joan quickly. *f But you 
will think again before you condemn me on slight grounds ; the 
Spanish envoys will not permit that the nephew of Don Louis de 
Velasco — " 

*< Wretch! you flatter yourself in vain," said Van Kinschot 
interrupting him, " the Chancellor Pekkius spoke to me yesterday 
shortly before his departure, and positively declared to me that 
the envoys would not trouble themselves about you, for they con- 
sidered you nothing but an adventurer." 

" I had better then be silent," said Joan, " I see my destruotion 
is determined on." 
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" The ezaminfttion has now lasted long enough," said De Vlaere, 
riakig <* jailer," 

The jailer and the officers came in. 

*^ Take this prisoner away and jmt him where he will be ae* 
cure, this prisoner is of the utmost importance/' 

^ Why, to shut him up alone will be difficult," answered the jail- 
er, ** bat he can go with the Arminian, who was here just now." 

^* My only request," said Joan, " is, that my travelling bag, 
which I left at an inn, < The Sot,' may be given to me ; there is 
a change of linen in it which I shall probably want." 

" That is here already, J forgot to mention it to the gentlemen," 
sttd the jailer. 

The travelling bag was immediately brought, laid on the table, 
and emptied by the Fiscaal, piece by piece. The first thing that 
presented itself was a magnificent gold chain. 

'* Ah," said De Vlaere, " a valuable piece of work, enough to 
buy over a houseful of revues ; how did the gentleman come 
by this piece of finery ?" 

" It was presented to me in my youth by the Countess Van 
Nassau." 

<< Really, the truth of that it will not be difficult to ascertain ; 
but what kind of a bundle is this ?" asked De Vlaere, when he 
saw the Fiscaal take up a package which contained a complete 
though somewhat old fashioned child's apparel. 

<<A positive proof of high treason," said Joan, with a bitter smile. 

<' What do you do with baby clothes in your valise ?" 

<' They are the clothes I had on, when the Baroness Van Reede 
received me as her child. I took them with me to Bois le Due 
to show them to my uncle." 

" Add those clothes to the predosaf" said De Vlaere to the clerk, 
" the Baron of Sonheuvel is lodging with the Countess Van Nas- 
sau, and we will go and ascertain the truth of these things, b 
there nothing more ?" 

" It appears to me," said the Fiscaal, " that we can safely leave 
the remainder with the young man ; jailer, take your prisoner 
away." 

Joan bowed to the Counsellors and the Fiscaal, and followed his 
guide, who led him up some stairs and through some passages to 
the small apartment that was destined to be his prison. When 
the door was opened, Joan saw the same prisoner whoee ¥0100 had 
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appeared familiar to him, sitting at a table reading in a small Bi- 
ble ; he rose up when he saw a companion in his imprisonment 
enter, and approached Joan ; both looked one another full in the 
face, but ere ten could be counted, they fell in each other's arms, 
exclaiming, " Joan !" " Hendrik !" 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Of zoo M schuldigh ben en heeft het nUj gemiat, 
'tisuU onnoxelheU en zander argh of list. 

VoNDKL, Gijtbreeht van Aematel. 

If there be fault in me, there is no gnilt. 
If I haye erred, it is from ignorance. 
Art, trick, or cunning did I neyer know. 

" Dies cJho notanda Japillo"* said Hendrik Raesfelt, for he it was 
who so unexpectedly to Joan rose up to meet him. 

" Do I meet my old playfellow in such a place as this V said 
Joan. 

** But how did you know that I was a prisoner here V* asked 
Hendrik. 

" Why, in truth, my good friend, I had this morning as little 
intention as you to visit this place." 

*' You do not come, then, voluntarily. No, indeed, I now see 
that your sword is wanting. What, my good jailer, must this 
gentleman — " 

« Be your comrade," said the jailer, " and I am happy to see 
that you are old acquaintances. Have you nothing further to 
say to me ?" " No^" «* Then I wish you a merry day together," 
and he went away. 

" I cannot recover from my astonishment. What can possibly 
bring the Jonker Van Sonheuvel to the prisoners' gate ?" 

" Call me by that name no more," said Joan, ** I have lost it 
long since." 

" Lost it, and by what means ? But, pray sit down." 

Both seated themselves, and Joan gave his friend a brief ac- 
count of his adventures, after which he in return expressed his 
desire to know what had brought Hendrik to that place. Raes- 
felt complied with his request, and related circumstantially what 
had happened to him. We shall only communicate to our readers 
the chief points in his narrative. Hendrik had been sent, as we 

* This day must be marked with a white stone. 
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have already stated, to a jeweller's in Amsterdam to learn the 
business. When there, however, he did not break off his con- 
nection with the Remonstrants, but prosecuted his studies and 
attended their meetings. Having become a candidate for orders, 
and occasionally preaching, he was imprisoned, and on a repe- 
tition of his offence, banished, since when he had long wandered 
about on the frontiers, till he finally received at Mulheim the note 
from Van Dyk, which requested him to come to Tiel (or the pur- 
pose of consulting on the interests of the Remonstrants. We 
have already seen that this note was written by Eugenic, and 
gave rise to the mistake at Tiel, which had nearly cost Joan so 
dear. At Nymwegen, however, Raesfelt was made prisoner, and 
instantly sent to the Hague, where he had since been confined 
at the prisoners' gate. 

" And," said Joan, " as I heard this morning, you only leave 
this cell for the prison at Loevestein." 

'' I am not one of those who live without hope," answered 
Raesfelt. " God did not forget the three men in the fiery fur- 
nace, and He did not forget me when I called upon Him in my 
anguish ; He sent me an angel." 

" A female angel," said Joan, interrupting him, and smiling at 
the excitement which evinced itself in the blue friendly eyes and 
mild features of Hendrik. 

'* The tender Rachel was the daughter of the fierce Laban. 
Grod moved the heart of the jailer's daughter and gave me in her 
a fellow-believer." 

" What r' asked Joan, " is the daughter of our kind host a 
Remonstrantess, and in love with a prisoner who, besides that, is 
a Remonstrant candidate for orders ? Truly, I must say that 
the police should redouble its watchfulness. And did this love 
suddenly arise in prison ?" 

" To say the truth, no. I knew her in Amsterdam, where 
she learned cap-making from my mother's sister. She only came 
back here about two months ago, and superintends the house- 
keeping of this establishment. She sometimes brings the prison- 
ers their meals, we saw one another again, our old attachment 
returned, and — " 

" And in a few days the jailer will lose his daughter and his 
prisoner." 

" She has positively promised that if I am condemned to be 
sent to Loevestein, she will first do everything in her power to 
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promote my escape. But now that you have become a ooin- 
panioo in my misery," continued Hendrik, preasing the hand of 
Joan with warmth, " I will not leave the prison unless yon ac- 
company me." 

'' I value highly this mark of your friendship, but do not desire 
to avail myself of it," said Joan. " I only hope that my case 
may be investigated, my innocence cannot then fail to appear, 
and I shall be set at liberty." 

" Do not flatter yourself with that," said Hendrik. " Ardently 
do I wish I could give you the least hope of acquittal, but ac- 
cording to what you have told me all proofs are against you, and 
you have no friend, no counsellor, who will give you the least 
assistanoe. The fiaron accuses you of having conspired against 
his life. The Ambtman has shown himself cool and averse to 
you ; your connexions in Brabant do you all the injury they can ; 
the jailer, who was witness to our mutual joy, will not fail to 
report that you have found in me an Arminian confederate, and, 
in short, everything conspires against you. Believe me, and do 
not trust to your innocence. People in this country trifle with 
charges of high treason. They who did not shrink from taking 
the life of our great statesman will certainly not make it a matter 
of conscience to condemn one who, like you, can neither plead 
great services, nor great connexions, nor advanced age." 

" I think there is a great difierence," said Joan, " the Advo- 
cate has betrayed his country, and I-~" 

" 3p say you contra-Remonstrants," said Hendrik, " but we 
judge difierently. However, that aside, again I say, do not 
neglect the opportunity of escape, in case it should be oflbred 
to you." 

" Well, we will see ; but tell me, shall I not see your fair 
one ?" 

^* She will not visit me," answered Hendrik, " in order to avoid 
exciting suspicion, till the hour of my deliverance has arrived." 

The conversation of the two friends was here disturbed by the 
entrance of one of the under jailers, who brought them their 
dinner, consisting of a plate of porridge and a loaf. As soon as 
he left them, Hendrik ofiered up a short prayer, and sat down to 
eat with a greediness which struck Joan with astonishment, 
whose appetite was sensibly diminished by circumstances. 

'' Oh, when you have passed a few days here you will not be 
astonished that even in the prisoners' gate we, about midday, gel 
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huDgiy, but I have still another reason why I wish to empty the 
plate, I desire much more to see the under than the upper part 
of it." 

" And why so ?" said Joan, astonished at this choice. 

*' Can't you guess. This pewter plate is the silent messenger 
of which my Truitje and I avail ourselves, to communicate to 
eiK>h other what may be of importance to us." 

** An admirable thought," said Joan, jumping up, " then will I 
aasist you to open the letter." Saying this he began to eat 
with him, and in a few nwments the plate was empty. Hendrik 
then quickly turned up the plate, and deciphered, after searching 
a while, the letters S 12 M, which had been scratched on it with 
the point of a knife. 

'' A very plain message," said Joan, " though the deuce take 
me if I can understand it, it looks very much like the mark on a 
shirt." 

" I understand it perfectly," said his friend, ^< S is Sunday, 
that is to-morrow, M means Monday, and 12 is midnight, being 
the hour between the two days on which I must hold myself ready 
to escape." 

'< Really," said Joan, << if the means of escape have been as 
well devised as your mode of correspondence, I venture to predict 
a fortunate result to you." 

The writing was rubbed out as well as possible, that the ser- 
vant of the jailer might not read it, and he soon came back to 
fetch the empty plate, and also to precede a visitor to the prison- 
ers. whom they, to their great joy, recognized to be the clergyman, 
Raesfelt. 

" You here, father ?" cried Hendrik. " Oh ! now I have not 
lost all hope." 

" I revive, now I see you again," said Joan ; " you at least 
can bear witness that my departure from Sonheuvel was an im- 
perious duty." 

" I did not think," said the preacher, while he raised his teaiv 
ful eyes to Heaven, *< that when I allowed myself to be persuaded 
to accompany the Baron to this place, where I also entertained a 
hope of finding a printer for my work on Psalm cxlvii., so 
mournful a duty awaited me as that of offering consolation to two 
unfortunate prisoners, one of whom is my son in the flesh, and 
the other, being my pupil, my spiritual son." 

'* Was our imprisonment then known to you ?" asked Joan. 

VOL. fl. 7* 
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'< That of my son I learned this mormng ffx>m my pions ooi« 
league, Domine Lamotius ; and your's, Joan, from the Baron, to 
whom a certain Jonker Van Bleiswyk, who defended you like a 
Petrus, must have related it." 

" He did me a great service," said Joan, pressing his hand, 
" by procuring me a visit from such a friend as you. But Hen- 
drik has older and nearer claims, and I will not leave you alone, 
for I see no chance of going away, but at least I will not disturb 
your conversation." He then seated himself in a comer of the 
room, without in any way interfering with what passed between 
father and son. 

" Thus far, then," said Raesfelt to Hendrik, << have your he- 
retical notions brought you." 

" If my imprisonment is a disgrace to me, dear father," asked 
the latter, ** was not Daniel, were not the apostles imprisoned in the 
same way, and did they not also suffer in the cause of Christ ?" 

" Do you compare yourself, apostate that you are, to those holy 
men of Grod ? Oh ! I still flattered myself that a prison to you, 
who, like to Manassah, had served a Baal, would prove, as it did 
to him, the means of conversion and repentance ; but I see how 
much I have deceived myself." 

" Dear father," said Hendrik, deeply moved, while he threw 
his left arm round his father's neck, and with his right took his 
father's hand, '' dear father, let us avoid a subject which can only 
give pain and aversion, instead of love. The moments are valua- 
ble. Grod only knows if I shall ever see you again, for to-mor- 
row I shall probably be sent to Loevestein for my life. Let us, 
then, improve our time — ^perhaps it is the last that I may have to 
ask your blessing." 

" My blessing you have, my son," said Raesfelt, standing up 
and stretching out his hands over his son's head. " May He lead 
you from the pernicious labyrinth you have chosen ; but God 
alone knows the heart ; no one can come to him, but he who is 
led to him by the Spirit. He will show mercy to a thousand 
generations : this was his promise to his chosen people, and may 
it, my son, be confirmed to you for my sake." 

" Grod reward you, my father," said Hendrik, covering his 
hands with kisses. '* The God of peace and mercy grant your 
prayer. May He, if I err, graciously forgive me, as you forgive 
me ; for if I am wrong, it is from ignorance, and not from bad 
intentions." 
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When the emotions which they mutually felt had somewhat 
passed away, they both found strength enough to satisfy their 
curiosity as to the events which had befallen them since their 
separation, in which conversation Joan was soon able to join. 

After he had also given a short account of his adventures to 
the clergyman, he desired to know from him if it was true, as 
Bleiswyk had told him, that Ulrica was shortly to be married. 
This Raesfelt confirmed. 

'< And is the Baron as angry with me as ever ?" 

" Undoubtedly," replied the clergyman ; " not so much because 
you assisted the Jesuit to escape, as on account of that unfortu- 
nate letter which you wrote.'^ 

" I assisted no Jesuit to escape, nor did I write any letter," said 
Joan : " to whom was that letter directed V 

" Probably to your wicked confederate," said Raesfelt. 

" It was forged. I do not recollect to have written any letter." 

'< It was evidently your hand : I have seen it too often, not to 
recognize it immediately. As concerns the letter, I have, I be- 
lieve, a copy of it ;" and he drew out ^ pocket-book, put on his 
spectacles, and found, after a long search, a transcript of the 
fragment, which was found in Joan's apartment at the castle of 
Sonheuvel. 

" Is that all ?" asked Joan, when he had read it. " How for- 
tunate that I can convince you that this letter, taken on the whole, 
contains nothing criminal ;" and with this he opened his pocket- 
book and took out two small leaves, which he handed to the 
minister. 

" Fit these pieces to the fragment," he said, ** and you will 
then be able to judge whether the contents of my letter were 
criminal." 

The clergyman promised that on the following day he would 
seek an interview with the Baron, and give him the necessary 
explanations on a point which had so deeply afiected him. Short- 
ly afterwards the jailer came in and informed him that, according 
to the regulations of the prison, his visit must have an end. 

" Farewell, then, my children," said the pious man, embracing 
the two young men. 

" God give you strength under your trials. To-morrow you 
will not see me again, for I have an important work to perform, 
the effect of which I can only acquaint you with after it is done. 
I hope I shall not desecrate the Lord's day by devoting some 
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hours to it, for it Is written that we may do good even on the 
Sabbath." With these words he left the two friends, after taking 
an afiecting and repeated leave of them, and returned to the 
house of Domine Lamotius, with whom he resided during his 
stay in the Hague. 

After his departure nothing worth mention occurred in the pri. 
son. Joan and Hendrik sat up late talking, and at last went to 
rest in good spirits. We will leave them for a time in their pri- 
son, for the purpose of paying a visit to our old friend, the Baron 
of Sonheuvel, who, with his daughter and servants, had taken up 
their residence with the Countess Van Nassau. 

The day which followed Joan's imprisonment was, as Raesfelt 
had observed, a Sunday. When church was over, the Baron, as 
the weather was rainy, and walking through the city did not 
please him, was seated in the chamber allotted to him, talking 
with his faithful Bouke. 

^ Well," said the latter, " there is an end to all things. To^ 
morrow is the wedding-day, and the servants here already wish 
that it was twelve o'clock at night." 

<< And why that ?" asked the Baron. 

*^ Why, the Sabbath will be over, and they can begin to turn 
the house upside down, and place wreaths of flowers, festoons^ 
and garlands all about it." 

'*I wish it was already over," said Van Reede. "I don't 
know what is the matter with me, but my mind b not at ease. 
That confounded letter runs in my head. When I got it, I 
thought it all very plain, but now I do not understand a word 
of it." 

^< What letter is it that troubles you ?" 
/><< Don't you know? Oh, true: I did not tell you that by 
means of the Ambtman I sent a letter to my late wife's father, 
my uncle, the priest, asking his consent to Ulrica's marriage." 
* « Well !" 

<< Well, I received an answer to it about a fortnight ago. 1 
have the letter with me. Hear how it reads : 

" * My dear Nephew : 

'' * If, by expressing my consent to, or my 
disapprobation of, your daughter's marriage, I could be coDsider- 
ed in the exercise of a natural right, I should refuse to let my 
voice be heard on the subject ; for the ties of blood which con- 
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Dectod me with you and your's were severed and rendered a 
nullity when I embraced the ecclesiastical order. But, as I 
loftm from your letter, it was the last wish of Ulrica's dying 
mother that she should not marry without my consent, I hold my- 
self justified in declaring for or against the marriage, not as a 
relation, but in virtue of an arrangement of the deceased : There- 
' fore, I, Ambrosius, Vicar-General of the Holy See in the Nether* 
lands, hereby declare that in case Jonkheer Jacob Mom, Ambtman 
over Maas and Waal, considers himself able to make the Lady 
Ulrica Van Reede, of Sonheuvel, happy, and in case the Lady 
Ulrica, of her own free-will, accepts of the said Jonkheer Jacob 
Mom, as her husband, I by no means oppose the marriage, but 
give my full consent to it, provided the betrothment does not 
take place before Monday the 28th of June of the year 162 L 

** ' Ambbosifs, Vioar-General.' 

'' Well, now, what do you say of that plain letter ?" 

^ If you had allowed me to read it before," answered Bouke> 
shaking his head, " I should have found reason enough in it not 
to allow the marriage to take place — at least for the present." 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes ; for your Honor cannot deny that the Ambtman, be he 
ever so good and worthy a man, is certainly not the best calculat- 
ed to make a woman happy, and secondly (though it is papist-like 
to talk of a free-will), I believe that if that little piece of Joan's 
writing had not been found, the Lady Ulrica would rather have 
walked on her bare feet from here to Sonheuvel than give her 
hand to any Ambtman in the world." * 

<' Silence, Bouke, and speak not again of that scamp, who ha^ 
still the impudence to show himself here in the Hague, and before 
our eyes, in a place so full of people as this." 

'< Excuse me, Baron, but I cannot bear that you should treat that 
poor young man so harshly. Why, that he shows himself here 
is a proof that he is not ashamed of being seen. If he was so 
very guil^, he would not come where people are. Stick your 
finger in the ground, and see in what country you are : the best 
bread people place in the window, and owls do not fly with 
hawks." 

'< Fool ! would he not have remained at Sonheuvel if he had 
not had a bad conscience ? Would he have released that cursed 
i^uit, if they had not been fellows TV 
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*' All mere talk. That 'Hit released him is not so very certain. 
You know that Teun Wezer passed that night too at the castle, 
and that he has since never been seen. ' The magpie can't 
leave off chattering/ < lamb, lamb, lamb, is the wolfs vesper- 
bell,' 'once a thief, always a thief,' — and, though he is my nephew, 
I consider him a great scoundrel : and, as regards Joan's going 
away without saying a word to any one, Domine himself says ' 
that he could not do otherwise, because he thought you were his 
father's murderer." 

" Oh, nonsense. On that subject the Domine does not know 
what he is talking about. The boy's guilt is as clear as the sun 
at noonday, is he not now again in prison ? I shall never try 
to get him out. And then, such a coward ! Did he dare show 
himself at the place where Botbergen was waiting for him ?" 

" That was certainly his intention when he went to the Iris 
wood." 

" He told you so, but he lied, for Botbergen had appointed to 
meet him at a very different place, where he waited for him the 
whole day in vain." 

"A fine fellow, to be sure, is that Van Botbergen! Your 
Honor should not believe a word he says. Did that braggadocio 
dare show himself at the ceremony of the Court-boar ? He was 
afraid the King of Bohemia would see him, although the whole 
King of Bohemia might be blown away with a whiff of wind." 

'* What are you talking about ? Is not the whole world con- 
vinced that Joan is a scoundrel and a coward ?" 

" The whole world is not convinced, for J do not believe it, 
neither does Domine, nor my young lady. I saw that yesterday, 
when she returned from the court." 

" Ah ! what did you see then ?" 

" Oh, Baron, it is easy to see by the leg where the stocking is 
torn. Were not her eyes red with weeping, and her cheeks pale, 
when she spoke of Joan, and could the Ambtman get one kind 
word from her ?" 

" Nonsense, nonsense !" ^ 

" I will wager, Baron, that if I went to him, and said, the old 
gentleman is sorry for his passion, and — " 

" I sorry for it ? You are raving, Bouke." 

" And would like to see you again ; and, if he did kill your 
lather, it was in lawful battle : and if he then came here-—" 

''He will take care to stay away," said the Baron. *'I8 
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he not locked up in a place from which he will not easily get 
out V 

" And if he then came here," continued Bouke, not troubling 
himself about what his master said, '< and stood before you with 
tears in his eyes, and that friendly, pleasant countenance which 
he always wore, and said to you : — " 

" He will be sure to hold his tongue. Is the fellow mad ?" 

" And said to you : ' Baron of Sonheuvel, I have always loved 
and honored you : I have never been unworthy of your esteem, 
and whoever says so is a scoundrel :' and if he then threw him- 
self on his knees before you, and — " 

" It will never come to that," said Van Reede, twisting him- 
self round on his chair. 

" And kissed your hand, and wet it with tears : what would 
you do then V 

" I would then — I would then — but that will never happen." 

" Then you would throw your arms round his neck. Baron, and 
say to him : Boy, let us forget and forgive everything, and love 
again as before, like father and son." 

The Baron rose up without saying a word, and walked for a 
time up and down the room, while his countenance plainly 
indicated the conflicting emotions which were stirring within 
him. 

" But that confounded letter," he at last said, standing still. 

" Ah, ah !" said Bouke, " that letter. He did write it : that 
no one can deny." 

" Well, and is not that proof sufficient ?" 

" If the whole of it was read together, then, perhaps — " 

" Yes, but who can read it all together ?" 

" I can," said Bouke, with a triun^phant look, and took firom 
his pocket two pieces of paper. 

* " What are those V* asked the Baron, taking up one of them. 
'' Is not this Joan's handwriting ? How did you come by it V 

*' I will tell you. Just now, while your Honor was out walk, 
ing, Domine called here. He had been to see Joan in prison, 
and his son too, who is confined for Arminianism." 

" His son, poor Hendrik, I pity him." 

" I do too, but that has nothing to do with the matter. When 
Domine heard that you were not at home, he said he was very 
sorry ibr it because he could not wait, for he had a great deal to 
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do, and then he askecl me to give yoo these pieces, whidi, ac- 
cording to what he said, belonged to the letter that was found." 

'* Then we can soon know the whole contents," said the Baron, 
and took out of his pocket the fragment which had been found 
in Joan's chamber at Sonheuvel. The pieces which the Domine 
had brought were placed on each side of it, and the whole to- 
gether read as follows : 

'' The proof of your unexampled kindness which 

you this day sent to me has at last had the 

effect of relieving me of one sorrow, by giving 

me the certainty that you do not believe in the 

absurd and unmerited accusations brought against 

me. No, he who would deserve the name of 

your friend is still, believe me, fully worthy of you, 

Ulrica. Perhaps it will be very difficult for me 

at first to remove effectually the suspicions of 

the worthy Baron, but be as sured time will 

do me justice and remove the veil which now 

shrouds my actions, and show to the whole 

world that the Baron of Sonheuvel will never 

find me his enemy, much less his murderer. 

" Wholly yours, 

«J." 

■ 

** What the deuce !" cried Van Reede, after having read it, 
" that letter is to Ulrica, what do we want with it ?" 

<' Is that the language of a scoundrel ?" 

" I do not know," said the Baron, " but what business had he 
to write to Ulrica V* 

** Has he not written to her a hundred times ? Is that his 
only fault ? Baron, when one wishes to beat a dogf a stick is 
easily found, and I begin really to believe that you are anxious' 
to find a stick." 

" Be quiet, Bouke. I will tell you what. His Highness comes 
here to-morrow. I will then speak to him about Joan, and if he 
is innocent I will make him ample amends." 

Whilst he was speaking one of the servants of the Countess 
came in and said to him, *< that the Fiscaal Van Kinschot was 
with the Dowager, and was waiting for him." 

*< The Fiscaal," said Van Reede, as he followed the servant. 
** Oh, I suppose he comes to interrogate me about Joan." 
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Thus muttering to himself, he entered the side room in which 
the Dowager and the Fiscaal were sitting. 

" Baron," said the latter, " I have taken the liberty to call on 
the Countess for the purpose of inquiring ,of her and of you if 
you have any knowledge of some articles found on a certain 
young man of the name of Joan, brought up by you at the castle 
of Sonheuvel.*' Saying this, he laid a small bundle on the table. 

" This chain," he continued, " the young man asserts he re- 
ceived from you, CounJBss." 

" I recognize it," said the Countess, " it was a reward for an 
important service he rendered me while still a boy." 

" And these baby clothes," continued Van Kinschot. 

'< Oh, I know them," said Van Reede, " they are the clothes 
he had on when I found him. He carried them always about 
with him, as if that would do him any good." 

" I recollect the fashion," said the Countess, and a tear glittered 
in her eye. " They are the same kind of clothes that children 
wore at that time. My little Ulrica had a frock similar to it. 
Permit me ;" saying this, she took up the clothes, examined them 
first with interest, then with attention, and finally with great 
minuteness. 

" If my lady wishes to keep the clothes some time longer," 
s^d the Fiscaal, " I have no objection. The police attaches no 
further importance to them, and they may be returned to the 
owner. You will excuse me if I now take my leave. I have this 
evening business to attend to which admits of no postponement." 

" Heavens ! what has happened, what is the matter with the 
Countess ?" suddenly cried out Van Reede, in a fright. 

The Countess had let the frock drop from her hands. A death* 
like paleness had overspread her countenance, and she had sunk 
unconscious in her chair. 

The whistle and cries of the Baron quickly drew the amazed 
family together, and it was not long before the Countess came to 
herself again. 

" For God's sake," were her first words, " where is the boy, 
how did he come by that frock 1" 

" He is in prison, my Lady," said the Baron. 

" Then I will go to the prison instantly. Let Feurich imme- 
diately put the horses to the carriage, and — " 

" My Lady, no one is admitted to the prisoners without per- 
mission from the Fiscaal," said Van Reede. 
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<< Immaterial, then I will go to the Fiscaal. That priaooer I 
must and will see. Oh ! my God, can it be possible V 

" I pray you compose yourself," resumed the Baron, '' I will 
gladly go myself to the Fiscaal and ask permission. Ulrica 
shall in the meantime keep you company. Where is Ulrica ?" 

" My Lady is just now gone to bed with a violent headache," 
said the chambermaid of the Countess. " Leentje is with her." 

" Oh, yes, girls have always a headache the day before the wed- 
ding," observed the Baron. "But I pray you. Countess, tell us 
what has so suddenly affected you ? Is it the sight of those 
clothes alone ?" 

" That frock I embroidered myself, and no one else," said the 
Countess, while she took it up again, and fixed her eyes on it, 
^' that yellow silk, those red and green flowers, — I still see the 
pedlar from whom I bought the wool. Oh ! my head, my head." 

" But my Lady, for heaven's sake how can you talk so," said 
the Baron, " that frock was worn by Joan, how then can you 
have made it ?" 

" Joan, Joan," she repeated, in a bewildered tone, " who is 
Joan ?" 

" Joan, my adopted son, or if you would rather, the son of 
Velasco, who was killed." 

" Velasco, a son of Velasco wear a frock made by my hands, 
a frock embroidered for my son, my darling, my Ulrich !" 

"Why not, my Lady, he appropriated to himself the hound of 
Count Van Falckestein, and may he not as well have dressed up 
his child in the plunder he made ?" 

" That is true," said the Countess, reflecting. " What you 
say is true, and I was a fool to flatter myself with a hope which 
can never be realized. Beckman," she said to her old steward, 
who had also come into the room, " you saw with your own eyes, 

did you not, the detestable villain throw " Here she stopped, 

as if the conclusion of the sentence was too fearful to be spoken. 

" Yes, my Lady, I did, alas, see that devilish Jesuit throw the 
child in the water," answered Beckman. 

" I have allowed myself to be carried away by a vain illusion," 
resumed the Countess. "Forgive me. Baron, the ridiculous 
scene of which you have been a witness." 

Having said this, she bowed to the Baron with dignity, and left 
the room for her sleeping apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Het tal den Vortt believen 
Te vorschen naer *t geheim. 

VoNDEL, Palamedes, 

Well pleased our gracious prince will be, 
To solve the tangled mystery. 

Whilst all this occurred at the house of the Countess Van Nas- 
sau, Joan and Hendrik Raesfelt, who had passed the whole day 
without a visitor, were waiting with impatience the approach of 
night which was to bring with it their deliverence, when a serv- 
ant of the jailer entered their prison and requested Joan to follow 
him, as there was some one below who wished to speak with him. 
The message astonished the two friends, for the hour at which 
the gates were closed had for some time expired ; this did not, 
however, prevent Joan from following his guide, who brought him 
into a parlor and left him alone with a stranger. 

It already began to grow dark, and the last rays of evening 
scarcely fell into the room in which he found himself, so that Joan 
at first did not recognize the man, who was seated by the table, 
in an easy arm chair, with one leg over the other, and his arms 
folded, the more so, as a hat with a broad brim and dark feathers 
covered his head, and a large cloak his person. Some i^oments 
elapsed, during which the stranger, without saying a word, kept 
looking Joan full in the face. 

" Am I the person you desire to see," he at last asked, some- 
what offended, " or is there a misunderstanding V 

" No misunderstanding whatever," answered the other, " you 
do not seem to recollect me, young man, yet we have seen one 
another before." 

" True," said Joan, " your voice is not unknown to me, but it 
is here so very dark — " 

" Captain Holtvast of the Guard, at your service ; we met at 
Tiel four weeks ago." 

" Exactly, now I recollect perfectly ; but how did you know 
that I was at the Hague and in this prison too V 
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*" Did I not see you yesterday ia the inner court ? you would 
not look at me, it eeemed there was another object more deserv- 
ing your attention ; well, that is all right, but I saw and recog- 
nized you directly, and as for knowing that you were confined 
here, that was soon reported about." 

" And you came to see me ; that is very kind in you.'' 

"Yes, I came to do more; but come nearer to me, and sit 
yourself down ; I came to do more, I came to offer you the means 
of escape from this prison." 

" Indeed," said Joan, taking the captain hastily by the hand, 
" believe that my gratitude—" 

" Gratitude !" repeated the captain, " gratitude, aye, depend 
on gratitude, gratitude is bell-metal for fools. I have never re- 
ceived more payments than in professions of gratitude; gratitude 
is the lemon peel thrown to you, after the juice has been sucked 
out, gratitude to the devil, ha ! ha ! ha !" Here Holtvast began 
to assume a forced laugh, and then appeared suddenly lost in 
thought. 

" It would seem," said Joan with some hesitation, " that youi 
confidence has been abused." 

" What say you, boy ?" asked Holtvast in a boisterous voice, 
as he rose up and threw his cloak over his shoulder, " who would 
have dared do that, or rather, in whom should I have placed my 
confidence ?" 

Joan was silent, and looked at the captain with amazement. 

" But all this is nothing to the purpose," said the captain, sit- 
ting down again, " I have something very difierent to say to you. 
Hear, my lad," he continued, supporting his chin with his two 
hands ; << do you know the scaflbld is getting ready for you ?" 

I believe there is no one on earth who could preserve at such 
a communication his usual calmness, and our hero felt a cold 
chill go through all his limbs when he heard it. 

" To-morrow is your last ekamination, man, and then comes 
your sentence ; you cannot escape the gallows," continued Holt- 
vast with the utmost coolness. 

<< Do you really think that they will proceed so hastily and so 
unmercifully ?" 

" Hastily ! oh, perhaps it will be too slow," said Holtvast, 
again talking to himself; " unmercifully ! but which is the great- 
est mercy, to hang a rogue or leave him at large ?" 

" If you intend to apply your last words to me, they may cost 
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you dear," exclaimed Joan ; as he uttered these words, he placed 
his hand on the place where he expected to find the hilt of his 
sword, <* ah," said he, " true, there is no longer a sword there, 
but the more cowardly is it in you to insult an unarmed man." 

" I have no intention, whatever, to insult you," said Holtvast, 
deliberately ; " I was talking with myself — I often have occasion 
to reason with myself — but it is, as I have said, to-morrow, or 
the day after, at furthest, you will be hanged." 

<< Impossible ! I have committed no crime, and guiltless — " 

"That is no matter, friend ;" said Holtvast, "ha! ha! if only 
the guilty were hung — but I ask not whether you are guilty or 
innocent ; I would assist you, my dear friend, nothing more." 

" You would, however, not assist me if you thought me guilty." 

" Hear me," said Holtvast, laughing and drawing him to him, 
"it is just because I believe you guilty of what is laid to your 
charge, that I would save you ; I know well you are the agent 
through whom Prince Frederick Hendrik carries on his conspi- 
racy with Grobbendonck." 

" Very possibly," answered Joan coolly, " but then' it is with- 
out my knowledge." 

" How ?" cried the captain, flying into a passion, " very pos- 
sible ! do you think it very possible that Prince Frederick Hen- 
drik—" 

" Why not ?" asked Joan, " the Judges who examined me 
seemed to think it very possible." 

" Immaterial," said the captain, who had recovered his compo- 
sure, " but you cannot be ignorant," he continued whispering, 
" that a plan exists for placing Frederick Hendrik at the head of 
affairs." 

" This is the first word I have heard of it," answered Joan. 

" You need not try to deceive me," rejoined the captain, " I 
know all ; I know that you were sent by Grobbendonck to treat 
with the Prince ; I suspected when I saw you at Tiel that you 
belonged to the confederacy." 

" Why then did you not arrest me ?" asked Joan, who wished to 
let him talk for the purpose of obtaining some insight into the 
charge of his being a so termed accessory to high treason. 

" Do you take me for a fool 1 I am in the secret myself, as I 
have told you ; follow my directions to the letter and I will get 
you out before the year is a day older ; but tell me first, did Grob- 
bendonck safely receive the last letters of the Prince ?" 
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<' I repeat to you, I knov nothing of Prince, Grobbendonck or 
letters. I brought with me a package from the Remonstrant 
gentlemen, without knowing what it contained ; that is the extent 
of my crime." 

" You consider, then, the Prince innocent ?" asked Holtvast 
precipitately. 

" I believe myself to have been deceived, and pass do judg- 
ment on any one." 

" You will then not accept my assistance to escape this gloomy 
prison and certain death ?" 

^< I have not heard the conditions on which your assistance will 
be given me." 

" First, that you will speak to me without disguise, and no longer 
pretend an ignorance of matters which cannot avail you ; secondly, 
that you take part in the design which you know." 

'' If you will persevere in speaking in riddles, it will be better 
we put an end to our conversation," said Joan, turning away. 

" Well, then, I mean the design— do you understand me 
now," asked Holtvast, making the motion with his hand of one 
who stabs another. 

" What, a design to murder Prince Maurice ?" asked Joan in- 
dignantly. 

" Why not ?" asked Holtvast, " they murdered his father." 

" You a Captain in the Guard, too. Villain, you shall pay for 
this. What, ho ! jailer, turnkeys, here, this man would murder 
the Prince." And as he spoke Joan flew at the Captain and 
caught him by the breast, but Holtvast slung him roughly away, 
and he fell in the arm chair. At this moment the jailer entered 
at the noise, and before Joan had risen again the Captain had dis- 
appeared. 

" Softly," said the jailer, << what means this hubbub ?" 

** That villain would murder the Prince," repeated Joan. 

" Come, nonsense," said the jailer, " go to your cage again and 
sleep yourself sober, that you may answer rationally at your ex- 
amination in the morning." 

" But I assure you that scoundrel " 

** Will you follow me quietly, or must I have you dragged 
along and handcufled ?" asked the jailer, as composed as ever. 

<< I will go,'' said Joan, perceiving that the jailer would give no 
ear to his accusation. 

Hendrik, on his return, listened with astonishment to the rela- 
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tion which his friend gave him of the singular conveisation with 
the stranger. The most probable supposition appeared to him to 
be that the Captain was a spy of the Fiscaal, who had been sent 
to pump him. 

** I thought so too for a moment," said Joan, " but at Tiel he 
certainly was a Captain and not a spy. I am sorry I should have 
been so deceived by the man's countenance and fair language. 
At Tiel he pleased me excessively, notwithstanding we had a 
serious quarrel." 

" And here, where he came to offer you his assistance, he did 
not please you at all," observed Hendrik to him. 

'^ You are in the right," said Joan, " but with all this, the news 
that he brought is not unimportant, and I really begin to think 
that I shall act wisely in withdrawing from the danger which 
threatens me, if I can by any possibility." 

Raesfelt, who desired nothing more than that Joan should ac- 
company him in his flight, used all his eloquence to confirm him 
in this intention. 

<< But," said Joan at last, << is it so certain that your Dulcinea, 
who is very ready to release you, will be equally well inclined 
to let me out of prison ?" 

" Oh !" said Hendrik, << can she refuse to assist you, who suffer 
so innocently ?" 

" She cannot read my innocence in my face ; and besides, what 
does it concern her whether I am guilty or innocent V 

** That's true," said Hendrik, " but it will be time enough to 
think of trouble when it comes." 

" You are in the right," rejoined Joan, " and though an Armi- 
nian," he added, smiling, " you must admit that we shall escape, 
if it is so determined in Grod's providence." 

" I have nothing to say against that argument," answered 
Hendrik, <* and in the meantime we will ask His blessing on our 
enterprise." 

They did this, and awaited now, comforted and composed, the 
hour of their delivery. 

The bell of the great church tower had already struck twelve, 
a death-like silence pervaded the whole building, and the two 
mends had not yet heard a sound that indicated to them a chance 
of escape. A few moments more expired, and they still heard 
nothing. A quarter, everything was as silent as the grave. 
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"Something must certainly have happened," said Hendrik, 
sighing. 

" Or you did not comprehend the hierogl3rphics on the plate." 

At this moment they suddenly heard a sound, as if the lock oo 
their prison door was turned. Neither Joan nor Hendrik spoke a 
word, but involuntarily squeezed eaQh other's hands. A long 
silence followed. 

" Hpw," said Hendrik at last, " I thought I heard " 

<< Still," said Joan, supposing that the person outside, fearing 
that the turning of the lock had been heard, waited for a time 
before opening the door, lest attention might be excited anew. 

At last the lock was turned again, and th^ door sprang open. 

Hendrik went forward immediately, and Joan remained behind 
him. The darkness which prevailed in the passage, as well as 
in their room, prevented him, however, from seeing or being 
seen. 

" Take your shoes off," said a soft voice. 

'' That is already done," answered Hendrik, who held his shoes 
in his hand, as Joan did his boots. 

" Silence," answered the same voice, " here, give me your 
hand. Take these two pistols." 

Hendrik took the two pistols, and immediately handed one to 
Joan. 

" Follow me now, and do not speak a word." 

The youthful guide then took the imprisoned Hendrik by the 
hand and led him behind her out of the chamber, through the 
passage to a staircase, and before a window which she opened. 
Joan had followed them with silent steps. 

" Climb out fearlessly," she said to Hendrik, " it rains, and is 
cloudy, nobody will see you." 

Hendrik had put his lefl leg out of the window, and throwing 
his right arm round the neck of the sweet girl, pressed a farewell 
kiss on her rosy lips. At the same moment a conscientious scru- 
ple, which had not before troubled him, presented itself to his 
mind like a threatening spectre. He drew his leg back. 

" But, Truitje," he said, " when your father discovers our — I 
would say my escape — will he not be angry with you ?" 

" Leave that to me and hurry away," said Truitje, " why 
don't you go, must I stand waiting here till father hears 
then indeed." 

"But who can he suspect except you V 
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Fool, yourself; as soon as you are gone, I will go to your 
prison door and break the lock." 

Joan stood on pins and needles. 

« But are we permitted thus to deceive your father V* asked 
Raesfelt. At this moment a noise was heard in the lower part 
of the building. 

" Away, away," said Truitje, " or we are lost to all hope," 
and in the darkness caught Joan by the hand. He did not wait 
to be again encouraged to escape, but stepped out, felt a ladder 
under his feet, and was soon on the ground. 

« Thank God," said Truitje, " he has escaped." 

" I believe you are in the right, and that I must follow him," 
said Hendrik. 

<< How," said Truitje, with a scream of astonishment, *' did I 
not see you climb out of the window ? Who was the other ?" 

" The companion of my prison, my friend, an innocent young 
man, who——" 

" Immaterial, he has at least ten times more sense than you, 
for he knows how to profit by an opportunity." 

Hendrik did not answer a syllable, but giving Truitje another 
farewell kiss, he followed the same road that Joan had taken. 

Joan was waiting for him at the foot of the ladder, and with 
him v/as a tall, stout fellow, wearing a long cloak, who had held 
the ladder fast. The latter now picked up a black mantle from 
the ground, which he threw round Hendrik, and after a short 
whisper to him, gave his own mantle to Joan ; he then took the ' 
ladder under his arm, and made a sign to the fugitives to follow 
him. 

<* Where are you taking us ?" asked Hendrik, after they had 
walked a short distance. 

<' Silence," he said in answer ; " only follow me. I will bring 
you to your friends. Wait ; I will put the ladder down here, 
and whoever finds it may take it to the owner ;" on which, he 
placed the ladder against a penthouse, and walking on, turned 
with bis followers into a narrow alley, in which they were met 
by a man, who immediately stepped up to the guide, and in a 
whisper that could scarcely be heard, asked him, " Must these 
gentlemen be with us ?" 

" I believe so, John Death-kneU"* said the porter (for no higher 

* The messengers who secretly informed the Remonstrants when and 
where an assemblage would be held were known by this appellation. 
VOL. U. 8 
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in rank did the guide of the two fugitives appear to be) ; " gentle- 
men," he continued, turning to them, " I wish you good bye. 
This man will lead you to where you have to go," and without 
waiting an answer or thanks, turned round and hurried away, 
leaving Joan and Hendrik to the care of the so called DeathJendl, 
who, with a polite bow, but without opening his mouth, turned 
into a narrow passage, at the end of which was a door, which was 
opened on his knocking ; but the fugitives had scarcely entered, 
before they heard behind them the quick footsteps of some one 
who had followed them into the narrow passage. Raesfelt trem- 
bled at the thought that their escape had been betrayed, and 
Joan cocked his pistol, ready for resistance, when the person just 
arrived broke off a tune he was humming, and tapping the Deaih- 
knell familiarly on the shoulder, asked him if the pious had 
already assembled. 

The DecUh-knell answered this question affirmatively, on which 
the unknown walked in, and taking Joan, who stood in the 
dark passage, by the arm, " Excuse me, sir," he said, " if I 
take you by the arm, for though I have been here before, I am 
always afraid of breaking my shins in this dark hole." 

Joan was not a little startled, for he recognized the voice of 
Van Bleiswyk, and was very much afraid of a discovery ; he 
however preserved his composure, and, as well as Hendrik, 
walked with his new companion to the end of the dark passage, 
after which they clambered up a dimly-lighted staircase, and 
again had to pass through a long passage till they came to a door, 
which opened at the knock of Van Bleiswyk. But what a dread 
seized the fugitives, when they saw before them a lighted up 
room, and a great number of persons assembled in it ! Both were 
confounded, and would return, but it was too late. Van Bleis- 
wyk had already drawn Joan inside with him, and Hendrik, who 
would not separate himself from his friend, followed them. 

The room in which they now found themselves, was large, but 
low and close, and lighted up by a few lamps, which gave a disa- 
greeable smoke, and not less disagreeable smell. On chairs and 
stools of different size and form, and which bore marks of having 
been taken and borrowed everywhere, were seated a number of 
people of both sexes, mostly disguised, or, at least, well wrapped 
up in their cloaks or hood s; although some of them wore their 
usual clothes, and held up their heads quite high, as if they would 
thereby evince that they were ready, if necessary, to undergo mar- 
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tyrdom. In the middle of the apartment a kind of pulpit was 
erected, in which a speaker dressed in b]ack, and whom Joan 
instantly recognized as Groenhovius, stood shouting as if mad ; 
close by him a few persons were seated, who appeared to hold 
some kind of authority in the assemblage ; prominent amongst 
them was a tall, respectably dressed man, with a snow-white 
beard, and a black velvet cap on his head. 

On the entrance of Van Bleiswyk and his two companions, 
those seated near the door immediately moved up, and motioned 
to them civilly to take seats. Before Van Bleiswyk thought fit 
to comply with this invitation, he stuck his hands in his sides, 
drew himself back, and cast his eyes over«the whole assemblage, 
probably to discover the fair one who had attracted him thither. 
Either because he could not discover her, or that she was not 
there, he assumed a dissatisfied bearing, threw rather than seated 
himself on the bench offered him, put his hands in his pockets, 
and allowed his dark-colored mantle to fall open, by which the 
costly clothes beneath became visible, while he looked haughtily 
round him, as if he would say, " I don't trouble myself about 
you people, and care little if you know me or not." He then 
began to stare at the speaker, and to listen attentively to his 
words. 

As concerns Joan and Hendrik, they thought (at least, the 
latter did), that notwithstanding the risk they ran of being disco- 
vered, they perhaps would find here help among the Remon. 
strant brotherhood, and as they had already got too far to retreat 
unobserved, they seated themselves next to Van Bleiswyk, taking 
care, however, to conceal their faces with their hats and cloaks ; 
but how terrified was Joan, when he saw, at no great distance 
from him, a gentleman seated, who, though also disguised, he 
almost immediately recognized to be the Fiscaal Van Kinschot. 
Full of anxiety lest he should be seen by him, he now drew his 
hat deeper over his face, and concealed the point of his nose (all 
of his person that was perceptible) with the hollow of his hand. 
Hendrik, who had not seen the Fiscaal, at once devoted his 
attention so entirely to the sermon, that he forgot to take the 
needfiil precautions to conceal himself. Groenhovius had, it ap. 
pears, taken for his text, the words of the sacred historian, Luke,' 
when he, having related the conversion of Saul, says of the dis- 
ciples, " They were all afraid of him, and believed not that he 
was a disciple." With much cunning he managed, without 
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naming any one, to show that this text, taken in the whole, was 
applicable to Prince Frederick Hendrik, whilst he, by indirect 
intimations, sought to convince the congregation they could only 
expect help and deliverance from that Prince. " Yes," he cried 
out, with a tremendous voice, whilst he constantly beat with his 
broad fist on the Bible lying before him, <* Hear my voice, ye 
flock of Israel ! and believe my words, not like unto those who» 
having ears, will not hear, and having eyes, will not see. For 
know that out of Edom, out of Galilee— out of the landmarks of 
the enemy is He come forth, who shall bring about the great de- 
livery of Israel, and his name is Wonderful. Say not in your 
heart, can any good thing come out of Israel ? For here more 
doth happen, and out of that race of Pharaoh, out of the house of 
Saul has this time a light gone up. Out of Egypt have I called 
my son, and it is wonderful in our eyes, and the Lord has clothed 
him with strength, and said to him, I am with thee, thou valiant 
hero, go forth in thy strength, and thou shalt relieve Israel out of 
the hand of the Midianites ; therefore distrust no more, thou of the 
house of David, and be not unbelieving, but believing, for thoa 
shall see thy enemies trodden down in the great wine-press of 
God's wrath, and blood shall come out unto the belts of the 
horses, one thousand, six hundred stadii far, and if one asks, and 
shalt say the one to the other, who has done this thing, then 
they shall answer, Gideon, the son of Joas, has done that thing. 
But who is now Gideon, the son of Joas ? Do you still ask it 1 
Do you still desire a sign, oh thou of little faith ? and do you not 
know who shall be the true Joseph ? Hear ; I will speak still 
plainer. Jacob, the patriarch Joseph's father, was of a great and 
mighty race, and the father of our Joseph, too, was of a distin- 
guished house. Jacob strove with mightier than he, and over- 
came him, and the father of our Joseph has done the same. 
Jacob lived a wandering life, and the father of our Joseph did no 
less. Jacob had four wives, but he loved Rachel, and she bore 
him Joseph ; our Jacob had also four wives, but his Rachel bore 
him our protector. Joseph's elder brothers shed the blood of the 
righteous ; their deeds were acts of violence, and the elder 
brother of our Joseph, too, has, in his anger killed the men who 
were dear to their country ; but our Joseph shall raise up what 
has been broken down, and again cause the withered branches to 
bloom. Watch, then, for the hour is near in which these things 
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shall happen. Qird on the sword for the battle. Strengthen 
your loins — '* 

With astonishing rapidity and power of voice had Groenhovius 
thus far advanced with a proposition in a language which, al- 
though it at present would appear in many respects to be true, 
did not fail at that period, and before such listeners, to produce 
an amazing sensation, when he suddenly was arrested in the con- 
tinuation of his discourse, and succeeded by another speaker. 
Hendrik Raesfelt, namely, had listened with impatience and in- 
dignation to the mutinous and madly violent language of the 
preacher, and when he, in the concluding part of the discourse, 
which we have related, evidently announced civil war, Hendrik 
was no longer able to contain himself, but jumping up hastily, he 
forced his way through the crowd to the pulpit, and seizing Groen- 
hovius by the arm — " Away, you son of Belial," he cried out — 
** Who has given you authority and commission to hold such 
atrocious language ? How dare you, a minister of peace, excite 
these unhappy people to sedition ?" 

^ Well said," said Bleiswyk aloud ; " that is language that can 
be understood : the other was so profound that no one could un- 
derstand it, unless he had been to college." 

" What imprudence !" said Joan to himself; and availing him- 
self at once of the commotion which this occurrence had occa- 
sioned, he pushed forward to the pulpit, in order to be able in case 
of need to fly to the assistance of Hendrik. More prudent would 
it probably have been, had he followed the example of some of 
those present, who, on the first signs of confusion, had made their 
way out of the room. 

" Young man, who are you, who dares so audaciously to take 
the words out of my mouth ?" asked Groenhovius ; " am I not 
the one sent and called from on high, who must teach the people 
what it is necessary they should know ?" 

"Prophet of lies!" cried Hendrik, screaming louder than 
Groenhovius, " is this the Christianity you teach ?" All you say 
is prompted by the devil." 

" Apostate !" growled out the preacher (to whom one of the 
bystanders had whispered Hendrik's name), seeleraie, nonne 
Raes/eldii Jilius ?* Believe him not, brothers, he is the son of 
the wicked Raesfeldius, the oppressor of our people, and who would 
be well pleased at our death." 

* Scoundrel, are you not the son of Rkesfelt ? 
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'' Young man/* now said the man with a velvet cap, who had 
heen seated next to Groenhovius, as he rose up and pushed Hen- 
drik back, '' leave the pious man alone, for he speaks the words 
of truth. Look around, and see the great deliverer of Israel, to 
whom he alluded, is amidst you, and has come to this assemblage 
to give the lie to your false accusation.'' 

<< Ha ! whom have we here ?" cried Joan, recognizing the voice, 
springing forward, and tearing off from the unknown his false 
white beard : " Pater Eugenic in this society !" 

All eyes were turned on the Jesuit, who, thus discovered, stood 
in the middle of them ; but at the same moment the general 
attention was withdrawn from him and fixed on another bystander, 
who, throwing open his mantle, made himself known as the Prince 
Frederick Hendrik. 

" Yes, I have come here, but by no means " 

''What imprudence! For Heaven's sake, your Highness," 
said Ludwig, who stood next to him, while he tried his best to 
put his cloak over him again. 

" Be quiet, Ludwig," cried the Prince, '' I must give the rea- 
sons for my conduct. I must say to these inconsiderate people, 
that " 

'' Those reasons you shall give to me," said, in a half-smothered 
but reproachful voice, one who, wrapped up in a great mantle, 
stood behind him, and tapped him on the shoulder. 

" Maurice !" said the Prince, turning round, frightened. 

" Silence !" said Prince Maurice in hb ear ; " I await you at 
home. Come, Van Kinschot, let us go," and under violent emo- 
tions he forced his way out of the room. The Fiscaal followed 
him ; and many of those present, who had recognized Maurice, 
began to fear the consequences which their attendance at this as- 
semblage might produce. Frederick Hendrik kept standing, as 
if turned to stone, till Ludwig put his cloak around him, and led 
him, almost like a child, out of the room ; in the meantime Eu- 
genic had escaped through a side door; Groenhof had thrown 
away his cloak and band, and mixed with the crowd. Hendrik 
Raesfelt, perceiving his imprudence, began, too, to think of get- 
ting away in safety ; he looked in vain for Joan among the per- 
sons still there, when a fellow-remonstrant whom he had known 
at Amsterdam, took him with him, and promised to provide him 
with a safe place of concealment. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DebHrfwas toegexegeli 
Met *» KoningB eigen ringh, dock 't wapen is misitiekt 
In *t zeeglen, en de hant in *t tehrijven wat gedruckt. 

VoNDCi., Palamedet, 

The mandate bean his seal ! 
The King's own signet ring, but look, the arms 
Are faintly stamped, and the handwriting too ! 
How cramp and strange. 

'< Oh ! Van Kinschot !" exclaimed the Stadtholder, when he had 
returned with the Fiscaal to the palace, throwing himself dejectedly 
into an arm-chair, " and he who betrayed me was my brother !" 

The Fiscaal sighed and made no answer. He knew that 
nothing was more unpleasant and ineffectual than words of con- 
solation, when the wound received is too deep to be cured by 
other remedies than time and patience. 

" The ungrateful wretch/' continued Maurice, '< and at what 
a moment he betrays me, now I most need his services. Oh, 
heavens ! shall I once more be compelled to punish while my 
heart bleeds, and invoke the arm of justice to strike where I so 
dearly love ? Oh, my father, when you entrusted, with so much 
tenderness, your youngest son to my care, little did you think 
that, grown up, he would sting me to the heart." 

*^ What commands has your Highness to give me ?" asked Van 
Kinschot, regarding the Stadtholder with a melancholy look. 

" None, positively none. If there is still a spark of feeling 
left in the traitor, he will come and ask my forgiveness ; in the 
contrary case I will give him time to escape." 

'' But his confederates," resumed the Fiscaal, " but that infa- 
mous seditious preacher, must he not be arrested ?" 

" That was your business ; my anger cannot now descend so 
low." 

<< Your Highness forbade me to place a detachment round the 
place of meeting. Had this been done not tf mouse would have 
got away/' 
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'' And to-morrow," said the Prince, hastily interrupting him, 
" the whole Hague would have known that I had been disguised 
amongst those scoundrels for the purpose of detecting a brother ; 
but this they shall never know. I am convinced many of them 
must have recognized me." 

" It was just for that reason I would have arrested them all, 
and thereby have smothered up the whole affair." 

*< And made my disgrace known in the courts of justice. No, 
Van Kinschot, this affair is between my brother and me alone ; 
for that reason I would go accompanied by you only, to convince 
myself of the truth of the information you had received; therefore, 
I questioned myself the bearer of that fatal package, for how 
could I hold him guilty simply on the proof of letters directed to 
him?" 

"Perhaps," said Van Kinschot, in an irresolute tone, <<the 
presence of his Highness in the assemblage had some rational 
cause." 

" Silence, with such nonsense," said Maurice, passionately in- 
terrupting him. " Would he then have shown himself openly 
to that assemblage, to confirm the words of that scoundrel? 
Heaven grant that I might still doubt." 

At this moment the Chamberlain of the Prince entered, and 
announced His Serene Highness, Prince Frederick Hendrik. A 
cold shuddering seized Maurice, but he soon recovered himself, 
and gave orders to admit his brother ; -he then requested the Fis- 
caal to go into another room, and awaited, not without anxiety 
and grief, the coming of the Prince, while he muttered to himself, 
" His Serene Highness, yes, he is so serene you can see him 
through and through." 

Frederick Hendrik entered with that irresolute step, that wan 
and agitated countenance, that dubious bearing which are as 
well the indications of one unjustly accused, who sees no chance 
of making his innocence appear, as of the convicted villain ; and, 
in truth, never had he been placed in such difficult or dangerous 
circumstances. The judge before whom he had to appear was, 
it is true, his brother, who had always shown to him the utmost 
love, esteem, and confidence. The near grade of relationship 
which existed between the accuser and the accused, made the 
Prince's situation the more to be pitied, by increasing his grief 
at having become an object of contempt and disgust to his nearest 
kinsman. Besides, he knew that Maurice, however just and 
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kind-hearted by nature, had, through the force of circumstances, 
through the deceit and enmity of those whom he had considered 
his friends, and through the numerous attempts made on his life, 
become passionate and suspicious. We have seen from the com- 
munication made by Frederick Hendrik to his secretary, that 
this Prince, though acting on noble and disinterested principles, 
had more than once relieved the Remonstrants, sometimes against 
the expressed wish of his brother, and at present he saw plainly 
how this conduct, which he could not deny, together with his 
presence at the assemblage by night, would add strength to the 
suspicions already entertained of him, and how difficult, if not 
impossible, it would be for him to exculpate himself. He might, 
it is true, depend on the love and attachment of his brother, but 
he would have his innocence acknowledged, not his guilt for- 
given, and in case the latter should even happen, the former 
seemed to him difficult of attainment. 

When he had entered the room and advanced some steps to- 
wards Maurice, he suddenly stood still, startled by the still stem 
and piercing glance his brother fixed on him. He looked at the 
ground like a poor culprit who appears before the tribunal with 
which rests the decision of his fate. Maurice allowed him to 
remain in that position for some moments, as if he expected the 
Prince would speak first ; he hoped that, imbued with a sense of 
his guilt, he would throw himself at his feet and sue for pardon, 
and for this he would give him the opportunity ; but when he 
saw that Frederick Hendrik continued standing, as if rooted to 
the ground, he asked, in a faint yet earnest voice, " Well, what 
would ye ?" 

The tone in which this question was put caused the Prince to 
shudder, as if he had received an electric shock. He recc^ized 
in it the voice of the rigid judge, and at the same time that of 
the deeply wounded brother. Nevertheless, arming himself with 
courage, he lifted up his bent head, and said in a broken voice, 
which told of the disorder of his mind, " You summoned me to 
come, Maurice." 

" And is that the reason you come V* asked Maurice, bursting 
out violently, " and if I had not summoned you, would you not 
have come ? Then I want you not !" 

" Maurice," said the Prince, approaching his brother, and 

making a motion as if he would take his hand, *' this is not the 

way in which we should speak to each other." 
VOL- n. 8* 
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" Back !" said Maurice, pushing his chair, ^* not a step nearer, 
I will not give you the opportunity to commit fratricide." 

" Almighty God !" cried Frederick Hendrik, shuddering, ** who 
can have inspired you with such ideas ?" 

" Who 1 your conduct. He who is so deeply degenerated, 
that with the hypocritical smile of innocence on his countenance 
he can deceive his brother, his Prince, deny his religion, betray 
his country, and howl with base knaves and miscreantB, is not 
too good to commit fratricide." 

" Maurice !" exclaimed Frederick Hendrik, with energy, in 
whose mind indignation at such an accumulation of undeserved 
accusations overpowered grief and alarm, ^< dare you suspect 
your father's son of such villainy ?" 

« I suspect no longer," answered Prince Maurice, with a con- 
temptuous sneer. " I did this morning, but where certainty 
exists suspicion ceases." 

<<You will then condemn me unheard?" asked Frederick 
Hendrik. *' You will refuse me, your brother, that justice which 
you would not deny to the vilest criminal ? Is that the impar* 
tiality on which Maurice rests his claim to fame 1" 

'< I listen," said Maurice, ^* what have you to advance in your 
defence ?" 

" I seek first to know of what I am accused," answered bis 
brother, with the pride of a clear conscience. 

" Wretch !" cried Maurice, jumping up, highly irritated, but 
quickly recovering his lost self-command, he continued in a 
milder though bitter voice, " however, you are in the right, you 
must not be left in ignorance of the nature of your crime. But 
where shall we begin, the accusations are so many in number V^ 
Here he ceased speaking, to consider in what manner he could 
best arouse his brother's feelings. 

" I am ready to explain everything," said Frederick Hendrik. 

" Have you not," suddenly asked his brother, " assisted the 
wife of Bysterus with money ?" 

" And since when," he replied, " has an act of charity been 
considered a crime ?" 

" Palliate not your actions under the pretence of piety," said 
Maurice. "You have not only assisted her with money and 
^vice, but hundreds of others of her sect, even exiles and those 
condemned by law. The proofs of this are in my hand. Had 
your compassionate feelings alone induced you thus to act, I 
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should be the last to reproach you with it. I should then only 
have cautioned you against the consequences ; but the manner in 
which this beneficence, or rather those gifts and that advice 
were distributed, sufficiently shows that to excite discord and 
urge sedition forward, were your only aim." 

<< God knows the purity of my intentions," said Frederick 
Hendrik, while he lifted up his eyes to heaven and laid his hand 
on his heart. 

** And your presence at the Arminian meeting, was that, too, 
instigated by pure intentions ?" continued Maurice, biting his lips 
with passion. 

<< My presence there," rejoined his brother, ** was a folly, 
nothing more. I was informed that in such assemblages the 
preachers sometimes incited the brotherhood to rebellion by bad 
and seditious notions, and I wished to convince myself with my 
own ears of the truth of this information, and ascertain whether 
I had in reality thrown away my charity on those who were 
unworthy of it." 

** You know how to give a fine coloring to your actions. 
You went to the assemblage to see how matters stood there. 
From mere curiodty to bear with your own ears. Give rather 
no answers, than such ones, sir." 

"If your Highness," resumed Frederick Hendrik, with dignity, 
" has already determined not to hear my excuses, I consider it 
needless to take an3i^further trouble in my defence. I had hoped, 
imagined, that in the bosom of your Highness the heart of a 
brother still beat, but I only find a cool, unmerciful judge, to 
whom I, because he is not competent as such to examine me, 
need give no further answer." 

« Fred," said the prince, hastily drawing his chair nearer by, 
" Heaven knows that I desire nothing more than that your inno- 
cence should appear as clear ^ the day : but answer me, in the 
name of the Eternal Judge, before whom we must all appear, 
what did you in that Arminian den ?" 

" I have told you the truth," answered his brother, " the plain, 
unvarnished truth." 

"Fred, Fred," resumed Maurice, leaning his head on his open 
band, and letting fall some tears, evidences of the goodness of his 
heart, " how can you thus behave to your brother, to your loving 
brother 1 By Heavens, I would rather see you, at the head of a 
Spanii^ army, invest the Hague, and meet me in battle, than hear 
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you have recourse to such miserable subterfuges. Did I not hear 
and see everything ? Did you not place yourself in the middle 
of the room to confirm the words of one of those scoundrels, and 
to show that you actually were among them ?" 

" To give the lie to that seditious howler, and remove from 
those present their erroneous idea of my intentions," answered 
Frederick Hendrik. 

" Really," said Maurice, with bitterness, " I did not let you 
finish your speech, that is true. It no doubt would have been 
worth hearing." 

" With your leave," said Frederick Hendrik, in the hope of 
diminishing the force of the accusation, by retorting the same on 
his brother, " of what do you accuse me ? Did you not yourself 
honor the assemblage with your presence ?" 

He put this question in a half-joking, or at least familiar, tone, 
while he, approaching the table at which Prince Maurice was 
seated, leaned on it with one hand, and looked kindly at his 
brother. But his question had quite a different effect from that 
with which he had flattered himself. The Stadtholder, imagining 
that hb brother artfully attempted to spread a snare for him, by 
which he might convict him of inconsistency, sprang up in k 
furious burst of passion, like a patient whom the surgeon, in 
binding up a painful wound, involuntarily pricks in a sensitive 
part with the pin which should hold the bandages together. His 
face became the color of purple, his hands .trembled like aspen 
leaves, and his voice assumed the hoarse growl of the tiger which 
finds itself buried in the pit of the hunter. 

<< Ha, serpent !" he growled out, " is that your infernal art ? 
To ask my object, and thereby conceal your own ? Yes, I did 
go there. I went there, as you did ; because I was informed 
sedition was preached there, and that — ^my brother participated 
in it." 

" You went, then, as a spy upon me ?" asked Frederick 
Hendrik, calmly, stepping back. "A real trait of brotherly 
love !" 

" Do you insult me, besides ?" roared Maurice, whose violence 
had now reached its utmost height. " Tremble at my anger P' 
and at the same time he struck his nght hand on the hilt of his 
sword, while he held up his lefl in menace against his brother. 

'< Maurice," said his brother, internally agitated, << recollect 
yourself." 
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The words were scarcely spoken, ere the rage of Maurice had 
passed away. In the room, and directly opposite to the place 
where Maurice was seated, hung a painting — a perfect likeness 
of iiis illustrious father, the founder of Batavian liberty. The 
prince was portrayed in the latter years of his life, and wore not 
the armor in which he had been so oilen seen at the head of his 
gallant troops, but the plain dressing-gown which he put on in 
the evening, when seated by his beloved wife with the darling 
pledges of their love around them. The artist had caught, in a 
masterly manner, the expression of that composure of mind, of 
grateful contentment and unshaken resignation which might be 
read in the attractive countenance of Father William, and which 
tempered the deep reflecting glance of the penetrating statesman. 
At the moment that Maurice, carried away by the violence of his 
passion, advanced to his brother, his bewildered eye involuntarily 
fell on the paternal portrait, and he fancied, in that earnest yet 
loving look, in the lines of the mouth, in which melancholy and 
candor were expressed, that he read a silent reproach. It ap- 
peared to him as if his father was ready to open his lips and 
blame him, for a passion which led him to raise his hand against 
his brother, — against a brother to whom he had so solemnly pro- 
mised to prove a true and constant friend and protector. The 
heart of Maurice, that not only possessed 

** Achilles' hero spirit and child-like sincerity," 

but also, like the heart of Achilles, was as quickly inclined to 
forgiveness as to anger, upbraided him more severely than the 
reproach which spoke in his father's eyes. Maurice stepped 
back abashed, bowed his head like a noble greyhound when 
struck by its master, unclasped his sword, and let it, belt and all, 
fall to the ground ; af^er which he threw himself in his chair, 
and concealed his face in both his hands. His brother, by this 
unexpected change, not less affected than by the violence of which 
it was a consequence, immediately went up to him, and endeavor- 
ed, by soothing language and ingenuous assurances of brotherly 
love, and sincere attachment, to calm the agitated mind of the 
prince. 

But he, though dissatisfied with himself, had by no means lost 
the conviction of his brother's treachery. As soon as his regret 
fi)r the violence he had exhibited, was somewhat diminished, all 
his ideas returned to the point from which they had proceeded, — 
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the perfidy of his brother. Again raising his head, he made a 
gesture to Frederick Henry, indicating that his place was not 
near him, but at the lower end of the table. Shrugging up his 
shoulders with a sigh, the latter took his former seat. 

<< You misunderstand me," said Maurice, " if you think that 
my agitation denoted that I am blind to your deception. If I am 
angry with myself, it is because I allowed myself to be carried 
away so much as to be about to undertake an office which only 
belongs to the executioner.*' 

" Unhappy man !" said his brother, " I pity you, if you re- 
pent having, for a moment, listened to the voice of nature and 
humanity." 

<< Fred," cried Maurice, while the tears ran down his cheeks, 
" do you really think, then, it would cost me nothing to sacrifice 
my only remaining brother, whom I have loved and cherished 
from his childhood, to the violated law, as a traitor to the State ? 
Blood I will shed, but it shall be justly. Harkee ! Fred. Do you 
know what it is to be placed in a situation where one mtM<be just? 
Have you ever found yourself, as I have, in circumstances which 
compelled you to give up to the vengeance of the law, — ^because 
the safety, the interest, aye, the whole existence, of this poor people 
required it, — an old servant of the State : a man who had rendered 
endless services to me and the Commonwealth : an old man, too, 
who stood with one foot in the grave : and who, condemned to 
death, would not ask for mercy ? Do you know what it is to 
have sacrificed a hard-earned and well-deserved reputation of 
justice for the sake of justice itself? I confirmed the sentence 
of Oldenbameveld, because he was guilty. I confirmed it, though 
I hated the ambitious old man. I would have done it just as 
Well if I had loved him. Now I know that both here and abroad 
I am accused of cruelty and ingratitude, — ^that posterity, looking 
more at the act than the motive, will repeat the language of my 
enemies, and, presumptuously assuming to judge of my action, will 
see, in my greatest self-sacrifice, nothing but self-interest and 
ambition. I know this : still more, I knew it all, when I, weep- 
ing, undersigned the sentence of death ; and yet, careless of my 
fame and honor with posterity, I only consulted the interests of 
the country and the maintenance of the laws. Judge, then, of 
my present position, when I find you, who are dear to me, infi- 
nitely more guilty than the Advocate. Consider what a fearful 
task your conduct imposes on me, and whether I have not reason 
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to call myself most unhappy ; for if I was just when my enemy 
was concerned, I will be no less so, now when it concerns my 
brother.'' 

Tired with this speech, which he delivered in a loud voice, 
Prince Maurice was silent, and looked at his brother to observe 
the impression his words had made on him. 

" I know that you are just," said Frederick Hendrik, after a 
few moments' silence, " and therefore am I the more astonished 
that you will accuse me of high treason, simply for acts of 
charity to unfortunate people, and for, I repeat it, a very innocent 
visit to an Arminian assemblage." 

The Stadtholder looked at him with some astonishment, and then 
with such penetrating glances, that it seemed as if he would 
search into the most secret recesses of his heart. " Fred," he 
said, at last, << you are either innocence personified, or the great- 
est hypocrite that ever existed. Have you then nothing else 
with which to reproach yourself, than what you have just men- 
tioned — ^nothing whatever ?" 

<< Against you and the State, nothing whatever." 

" Nothing," repeated Maurice ; " well, then, we will see. 
Piscaal, be so good as to come in ;" and he stood up and struck 
with his closed hand impatiently on the tabFe. At that moment 
the Fiscaal entered, but remained respectfully standing at the 
door. 

'' Fiscaal," continued Prince Maurice, " bring me those law 
documents here ; you know what I mean." 

Van Kinschot made a deep bow, and withdrew. During his 
absence Maurice paced up and down the room with long steps, 
evidently impatient. The Fiscaal returned with a bundle of leW 
ters, which he laid on the table, bowed, and went away ; the 
Prince then said, 

" Now, Fred, sit down. We will go through these papers 
together ; take the first letter that comes to your hand, and read 
it ; you can afterwards tell me what you think of it." 

Frederick Hendrik took up one of the letters, and after reading 
it, laid it down sUently by his side ; it was from Uytenbogaect, 
and the clergyman thanked him in it for some services rendered 
to the Remonstrants ; the following one was from De Groot, who 
recommended his wjfo to the protection of His Highness, and 
also asked, as did the letter of Uytenbogaert, the prisoner's ad« 
vice in regard to the oftra made on the part of the King of Spain. 
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AAer readbg these, Frederick. Hendrik looked at his brother 
with inquiring eyes. 

" Read on, Fred, read on," said Maurice, laying a third letter 
before him. 

Frederick Hendrik opened it, but scarcely had he read a few 
lines of it, before he turned pale, and deep indignation colored his 
forehead. 

" Oh ! the letter from Grobbendonck," said Maurice, looking 
over his brother's shoulder. " Well, what do you say to that ?*' 

Grobbendonck requested Frederick Hendrik in this letter, 
which appeared to be an answer to one he had written to him, 
that the latter would take care, according to promise, that certain 
officers in the army of the States (whom he named, and whom he 
represented as having been bought by Spain) should be placed 
in the frontier towns, that they might, after a feigned resistance, 
deliver them up to the enemy. He further inquired if the Re- 
monstrants, according to their agreement, were prepared for the 
intended insurrection. He ended by assuring his Serene Highness 
of the high estimation in which he was held by the Spanish Court, 
which, in case a change of affairs should be fortunately brought 
about, would confer on him the Stadtholdership, besides a heavy 
pension, and other privileges. 

" I say," answered Frederick Hendrik to his brother's ques- 
tion, '< that this abominable letter is no proof against me ; that 
the enemy should invent something of the kind to cause my loy- 
alty to be suspected, may be easily conceived ; such things have 
happened before, but that my brother should give credit to such 
a cheat, appears strange to me ; observe only that in this letter 
your most trusty officers are named." 

« Do you think," said Maurice, looking at him sharply, " that 
these really are my most trusty officers ? But read on." 

The following letters, written by the principal Spanish com- 
manders, were of the same tenor as that of Grobbendonck, and 
gave rise to similar observations on both sides. 

"I would," said Frederick Hendrik, finally "that instead of 
producing what has been written to me, something written by me 
was brought forward ; that would be a little more effectual in 
proving my guilt." 

" It grieves me," rejoined Maurice, " that I have it in my 
power to comply with your incautious wishes ;" and he handed his 
brother another letter, which was not found in Joan's package, 
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but which had been thrown into the Fiscaal's hands in some 
other manner. This was written in cyphers, undersigned by 
Frederick Hendrik himself, affirmed by his private seal, and was 
directed to the Chancellor Pekkius. 

" I do not know what these marks mean," said the Prince, 
" but this I know, that my handwriting is forged, for I have no 
knowledge whatever of the wretched scrawl." 

'< An artful thought," said Maurice ; " the one is not written 
by His Highness, and with the other His Highness is quite unac- 
quainted. We will say no more about it. Unheard, I will not 
condemn you, be assured of that ; but I will give you time to 
reflect a little longer, and to invent better excuses than these. 
You see, however, that my suspicions did not rest on quite such 
loose grounds as you expected and wished.'* 

'< I see," said Frederick Hendrik, " that I am the victim of an 
infamous deception." 

" Well," said Maurice, " we will investigate this further. Van 
Kinschot, come in." 

The Fiscaal made his appearance. 

*' Are the guards around the palace already relieved ?" 

" They must be, shortly," answered Van Kinschot, " for it is 
break of day." 

" Right ; the fresh guard will not know who is )iere. Say to 
the officer of the guard that he will have to be vigilant ; that 
there is a prisoner here who must be carefully watched. Prince, 
give me your sword ; I myself will be your jailor — your prison 
the next room." 

Frederick Hendrik handed him his sword, without saying a 
word. 

" Is the carriage of His Highness still below ?" continued Mau- 
rice, turning to Van Kinschot. 

" I came here on foot, with my private secretary," said Fred- 
erick Hendrik, "and I sent him back to the old palace, telling him 
that I should pass the night here, and that I should return in one 
of your carriages." 

" Then that difficulty is removed," continued Prince Maurice. 
" Fiscaal, you will take care that no one except the counsellors 
who interrogated the prisoner, learns anything of the accusation 
brought against my brother." 

" Nothing will be disclosed by those gentlemen, but—" 

« Well ! what ?" 
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Van Einschot did not aaswer, but cast a side glance oa 
Frederick Hendrik. 

" If your Highness is ready," said Maurice, who guessed the 
meaning of this action, opening the door of the side room. 

" Brother," said Frederick Hendrik, " sleep well, and may 
God open your eyes to the truth ;" he then entered the room, 
which Maurice closed after him. 

'* What would you say ?" asked Maurice of Van Eanschot, as 
soon as they were alone. 

'* That, if any one talks, it will not be one of those counsellors, 
but the bearer of these letters, who has escaped from his prison." 

" Escaped ! Is it possible ?" 

" I recognized him plainly at the meeting last night, as well as 
the Remonstrant candidate. If your Highness will permit me to 
absent myself for a few moments, I will instantly take the neces- 
sary measures to have them found and incarcerated again." 

" Let them go to the devil," said Maurice ; '< that Joan, or 
whatever he may be called, is a good, honorable young man, who 
had nearly squeezed me to death to prevent an attempt on my 
life, and the other — ^why, that was the young man who contra- 
dicted Groenhof." 

" The same, your Highness." 

** Not a hair of his head must be injured. Let him be mnight 
for as much as you like, but found he must not he* Were all 
Arminians like him, I should be half inclined to turo ALrminian 
myself." 

" Shall I take these papers with me ?" asked the Fiscaal, en- 
deavoring to collect them tc^ether. 

" One moment," said Maurice, going again to the table and 
taking up the letter written in cyphers, ** had we," he continued, 
" but a key by which we could decypher this letter " — and he sat 
down and continued for a time gazing at it, without speaking a 
word, whilst Van Kinschot, who did not dare disturb him, stood 
silent behind him, and had difficulty to conceal his impatience. 

" Is there then no possibility to find out the meaning of these 
cyphers ?" at last asked the Prince. 

" Your Highness forbade me sealing up His Highness's pa- 
pers. I had otherwise made myself master of them." 

" What," cried Maurice, starting up, " would you let your 
hangmen put their fingers on the papers of a Nassau 1 On a 
simple suspicion dive into the secrets of my brother— -of a prince 
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of royal blood ? No, never, to all eternity ; that becomes me 
alone." 

Van Kinschot shrugged up his shoulder ; " Qui vuH Jmem vuU 
media,*" he said, " your Highness will recollect this from your 
school-boy days." 

" Something else," said Maurice — " wait, an idea strikes me. 
The prisoner's secretary — was he not with him ?" 

" He would have been long since secured, if your Highness 
had allowed me." 

" Let him come here.*' 

" Would it not be better to wait with that, till it is day ; his 
arrest so early would cause a commotion, and your Highness, 
too, has need of rest." 

" Liet him be brought here, and if you are sleepy," said Mau- 
rice, " go to bed." 

The Fiscaal was silent, bowed, and withdrew. 

* Who wills the end, wills the means. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

S Die bedrieger / 6 u>at ben ik nu verblijd ! 

Hadt gy het niet ontdekt, ik woe mijn dochier guijt 

LAifOKNSTK, de Zwetser. 

- Oh ! that foul traitor. Oh ! how thank you — 
You, who unmasked the villain, and preserved 
My daughter, else for ever lost 

During the night in which the circumstances took place we have 
related in the last chapter, the inhabitants of the house in which 
the Dowager Countess of Nitesau resided, had been for the most 
part in a state of no less anxiety and activity, than those of whom 
we have spoken, though from a very different cause. The ser. 
vants had not seen their beds, having employed the time their 
masters were at rest, in ornamenting with garlands of flowers and 
foliage, the halls, portico and doors, through or into which they 
supposed the expected bride would pass or enter. The taste of 
Magdalena presided over these arrangements. The servants of 
the Countess eagerly executed the directions given them, for they 
loved add honored Lady Ulrica, whose amiability of character 
had won all hearts, whenever she visited the Countess ; and be- 
sides, they knew they gratified their mistress by the respect they 
evinced to the Lady of Sonheuvel. Feurich and Gheryt Maes- 
sen (the latter had nothing else to do in the Hague) used their 
utmost exertions to increase the effect of the preparations, and 
lastly the old steward Beckman, too stiff* and too weak to lend 
them a hand, walked about with that dignity we recognized ir 
him of old, giving his highly important opinion on the success of 
their endeavors. 

The day had dawned for some time, when Bouke, whose aV 
sence had already been the subject of remark, entered the saloo < 
they were decorating, stole a single glance around, and then, with 
a peevish look, threw himself into a chair. 

" What now ?" said Beckman, " are you not glad, comrade, 
that your lady is going to be married V 

" Glad \" said Bouke ; " one is not glad without some reason ; 
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one sees by the leg where the stocking is torn, and the dove does 
not coo when its mate is in prison. Who would ever have be- 
lieved when Joan was shut up in the tower, and little Ulrica took 
him the dinner she had saved out of her own, that she would 
celebrate her marriage when Joan was in a worse prison ? But 
so are all women, when it comes to the matter of marriage. The 
proverb says truly, < a bride's wreath is nothing more than a ker- 
chief at blindman's-bufi*.' " 

" I am astonished, Bouke," said Magdalena, sharply, " that 
you take so much interest in that dissolute fellow, and do not 
share in the happiness of your mistress. The Lady of Sonheu- 
vel should be nearer to you than that Spanish bastard." 

'' Don't be like Balaam's ass, who spoke before he was spoken 
to," said Bouke ; " what do you mean by bastard — by dissolute ? 
There lives not in the wide world, a better fellow than that same 
Joan, and I will be hanged if I don't go to his prison and pass 
the afternoon with him, and leave you here to sing and dance as 
much as you please." 

'< Go in peace," said Magdalena; " no one here will miss your 
ugly face." 

" Truly," said Feurich, " Mr. Bouke is in the right, for Jonker 
Joan is a fine fellow. I saw that six or seven years ago, when 
he stopped the carriage." 

" An excellent Jonker," added Gheryt Maessen, " so open and 
kind-hearted : I never will believe he had any bad intentions to- 
wards the Baron." 

" No, the Baron does not believe it himself now," said Bouke, 
'<and will speak seriously about him to his Highness. Who 
knows if the Jonker will not yet appear in full glory at the mar. 
riage feast ?" 

We will pass over the continuation of this discourse, which 
would offer but little variety to the reader, and picture to our- 
selves the saloon, now, as well as the portico and doors, hand- 
somely decorated. Early in the morning the Baron entered, 
dressed in a court-suit, and gazed with delight at the preparations 
which had been made. "Pity," said he, rubbing his hands 
together, *' that our good Joan is not here : but I will move Hea- 
ven and earth to get him to the marriage feast." 

" Your Honor will do right," said Bouke, who at that moment 
found himself alone with his master. " I am shortly going to pay 
him a visit. Has your Honor any commands for him ?" 
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*' Yes : tell him I hope he will come to the — ; but he'll not 
do that ; he thinks I murdered his father. Do you, Bouke, tell 
him how that all happened, and tdl him that I hope he will be 
able to prove his innocence, and that if he wants a lawyer, I am 
the man who will pay for it." 

** I will deliver your Honor's message to him," said Bouke. 

'< But of something else — ^has the bride already risen 1" 

" Just now, I heard she called for Magdalena, or rung her bell, 
as they call it here," said Bouke, " another new invention, to bell 
. up people, as if they were sheep." 

<' The guests will soon be here," resumed the Baron; << I think 
I hear some one coming already. Oh ! it is our good Domine — 
why so sad, your Reverence ? Really, your countenance haidly 
suits a wedding." 

" I have passed the night in trouble and anxiety of mind. I 
felt as the Psalmist says,p8alm Ixxvii. — 

Sad were my days, and dark my nights. 

My soul refused relief; 
I thought on Grod, the just and wise — 

But thoughts increased my grief. 

I pray you, Baron," he continued, taking a long manuscript out 
of his pocket, " does his Highness come to the wedding ?" 

" At least I know nothing to the contrary," answered the Ba- 
ron ; " but why ask the question ?" 

<' I had — ^I wished to present to his Highness this — paper," said 
the preacher hesitatingly, opening his manuscript. 

" What the deuce is that V* asked the Baron ; ** do you intend 
to read a sermon to his Highness ?" 

" It is no sermon ; it is " 

" A poem, perhaps, on the marriage of the youthful pair ? 
Well, we expected something of the kind from you." 

" No: with your leave,. it is a petition," resumed the minister, 
casting his eyes anxiously on his work, and making with his right 
hand that gesture which the Baron well knew indicated be was 
about to commence a speech. 

<< Oh ! a petition," said the Baron, interrupting him, " and for 
what, in the name of common sense, can you have to petition ?" 

" My son," said the unfortunate clergyman, " my Hendrik — 
the hope of my old age. Is his dwelling not among the wicked : 
is he not in a temporal Gehenna^ where there is wailing and 
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goashing of teeth ? And must not I humble myself before the 
mighty, that his bands may be loosened, as David says in the 
second psalm : — 

** Let us break their slayish bands, 
And cast their chains away." 

" Your son, my good Hendrik — ^that's true ; well, let us hope 
for the best." 

" Oh !" said Raesfelt, " he is numbered amongst those who go 
down into the pit, as is said in psalm Ixxxviii., and who will release 
him ?" 

" It appears to me, Domine," said Van Reede, " that your pe- 
tition is rather long, and that the Prince might get tired of it, and 
into a bad temper ; but I know nothing about such things. Ex- 
cuse me, I must go and see if the bride is up," and he ran out 
of the saloon. 

<' Rather long," said the Domine, '* I think it contains nothing 
that ought not to be in it. Let me see," he continued, to himself, 
reading over the paper in a loud voice, << not a proverb, not a text, 
not a word-*— Have I then labored at it for half a Sabbath, and 
this whole night, in vain ?" 

The more his Reverence read, the warmer he became. At 
last he lost his composure, and imagined himself so entirely in 
the presence of His Royal Highness, that he, with the words 
" deal kindly with the young man, with Absalom," with which 
the manuscript closed, handed the roll, with a deep bow, to some 
one who came in, who took it, apparently much surprised, and 
^opened it. 

" Arminian errors him, him ^wicked ones assail 

your Highness the devil ! murderous and treacherous in- 
tentions—forgiveness ^What the devil does all this mean?" 

asked the Master Van Botbergen (for it was he who came in), 
turning as pale as death. 

** Oh ! I ask your pardon," said the clergyman, confused and 
abashed, " my mind was wandering. You no doubt arrived here 
to-day or yesterday." 

" To celebrate the marriage of my friend, the Ambtman," re- 
joined Elbert, ** but what does this writing mean V 

<* It was in reality intended for his Highness," said Raesfelt, 
'< and as you have no doubt been to Court, you could probably 
render me the service of telling me if it is in proper form." 
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*^ Hem ! hem V said Botbergen, running his eye rapidly over 
the manuscript. " Rather long, rather foolish, but the style is 
excellent, pray what is it really about?" 

" I think," said the clergyman, affronted, and taking back the 
petition, *' that question is very unnecessary, if you have read it" 

At this moment, some of the invited guests came in, and not 
long afterwards the Ambtman, richly dressed. After bowing 
politely to those *present, he took Botbergen on one side, as soon 
as the conversation had become general, and he could do it unob- 
served, and said, whispering in his ear, " what news V* 

** Everything is ready," he answered. '< On Sunday fortnight, 
between church hours, we are to make ourselves masters of the 
city ; our friends are full of courage, and wait your return impa- 
Uently." 

" Excellent," said Mom. <* Well, gentlemen," he continued, 
turning to the company, " what news is there to-day ? Master 
Van Bleiswyk, is there nothing stirring, you have always some- 
thing to tell. I see, however, you do not appear to-day to be in 
your usual good humor." 

" I did not rest well last night," answered Van Bleiswyk. 

<< I did not think you could ever rest," observed Mom, in a 
joking way, " but where can my good future father-in-law be V* 

" He will be here directly," said Van Bleiswyk, " I saw him 
myself as I came in, conversing with the Fiscaal." 

<< The Fiscaal," repeated Van Botbergen, frightened. 

** Why, yes, the Fiscaal," said Mom, turning round to him 
with a threatening look, " has your heroic self anything to do 
with him ? " < 

" The Fiscaal," said one of the guests, " was, I hear, the whole 
day yesterday in pursuit of some one." 

" There are rumors abroad of some very extraordinary events,'^ 
said another. 

" It is said the Palace of Prince Frederick Hendrik is this 
morning unapproachable," said a guest, in the timid tone of one, 
who knows not how his communication will be received. 

<< It is reported that prisoners have escaped," said another, 
hesitatingly. 

" Oh !" said Van Bleiswyk, who could no longer be silent, and 
in whose countenance a desire to tell the news, contended with 
the caution which commanded his silence, " what does all your 
talking amount to ? I could tell you the truth of all these reports 
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to a hair for myself— but I will not," and saying this he put his 
hand befi}re his mouth. 

. '* Silence, gentlemen,'* said one of the guests, ** her Grace is 
coming." 

The folding doors flew open, and the Dowager Countess entered 
in full dress, leading her young friend by the hand, and followed 
by a retinue of noble and courtly young ladies. Both the Lady 
Van Nassau and the bride looked pale and care*wom ; their eyes 
were red with weeping. The Countess had passed a sleepless 
night, incessantly thinking of the singular fact that her child's 
clothes had been exhibited to her by the Fiscaal. The sight of 
them had revived the memory of the past, awakened the most 
distressing recollections, and rendered her almost entirely unfit to 
participate in the festivities of the day. 

As regards Ulrica, painful and tormenting thoughts had driven 
sleep from her pillow. The marriage, to which she had volun- 
taiily and unrestrainedly given her consent, appeared to her, as the 
period of its completion drew near, firightful, aye, fatal. As long 
as, misled by false appearances, she had looked upon Joan as a 
vile murderer, anger, indignation, and maiden pride, combined 
to induce her to consent to a union with a man whom the Baron 
represented to be universally esteemed and respected, and every 
way worthy of her ; but at present, that Joan's innocence had 
been established, the admonitions her foster-brother had given her, 
the indirect allusions he had made to her in respect to Mom, ap- 
peared to her mind of increased importance, now, the image of 
him who, two days before, saved her from impending danger, 
)>resented itself to her imagination, and the beating heart too truly 
betrayed her undivided love for the distant, her cool indiflerence 
for the favored, lover. She was deeply distressed, when, after 
close self-examination, she found the result of her reflections to be 
that her attachment to Joan, whom she imagined she had banished 
from her mind, had returned stronger than ever. The thought, 
that by marrying the Ambtman she performed an act of filial 
duty, and that the sacrifice she made would be pleasing in the 
sight of Heaven, alone enabled her to bring her excited feelings 
to composure, and come to a fixed determination to conduct her- 
self in such a way that her future husband should have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with her. 

<< Welcome, my beloved bride," said Mom, walking up to her 

and kissing her hand, " but how, you seem to have wept !" 
VOL. n. 
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*' The Fiscaal has just oommunicated bad news to me," 
the Baron, turning to the Countess, " the Princes are not coming." 

** Did I not say so ?" asked one of the newsmongers, though in 
truth he had said nothing. > 

" Is the cause why their Highnesses do not come, known to the 
Fiscaal?" asked Mom. 

<<That will probably appear hereafter," said Van Kinschot, 
with a distant inclination of his head. ** Master Van Bleiswyk, 
a word with you if you please." 

" At your service," he said, going on one side with him. 

" You will not say a word about what passed last night," said 
the Fiscaal in his ear, <<or it will cost you dear." 

" Shall I pay you the penalty I have incurred," said the Jonk- 
er half aloud, while he Laughingly drew out a purse of gold ; 
" but there are others who have incurred the same penalty by 
being present at that convent — " 

" Silence," said the Fiscaal, interrupting him in a harsh tone 
of voice, << wretched jester, while it can only cost you money, it 
may cost others their heads ; be careful or — " here he held his 
finger threateningly, and, bowing to those around, was on the point 
of going. 

** One moment," said the Countess, holding him back, << the pri- 
-aoner qf whom you spoke to, me yesterday, the adopted son of 
the Baron—" 

^ Excuse me," said Van Kinschot, << I have business which 
forbids my longer stay, I will take another opportunity," he con- 
tinned with a very significant look," to ofifer my congratulations to 
the Baron," and he left the room. 

** What does all this mean ?" said one of those present. " The 
Pisoaal is so enigmatical." 

<< He did not sleep well last night," said Van Bleiswyk, " but 
close, — I must not forget his orders." 

At this moment Bouke came into the room. 

'< Something new again," he said, <* large fishes jump out of 
the pot, the bird has escaped." 

" Escaped !" repeated the Baron astonished, ** is Joan — " 

"Nowhere to be found," continued Bouke. "Oh! itis an im- 
portant art at present, to keep a prisoner safe — but that is nothing; 
just now, I met some one in the street who is coming her« too." 

** Whom do you mean ?" asked the Baron, looking around; " all 
Ibe guests we ei^pected have arrived." 
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** Well, well," said Bouke, " late oats come up too, the later in 
the day, the better the people, all's well that ends well." 

" Oh, it is our notary," said the Countess, who saw that person 
entering the room with a dignified step. 

" The notary, indeed," said Bouke, smiling, <' but I hold my 
tongue ; however, they will be astonished, Ithink," and he again 
left the room. 

" Come, come," said Van R^ede, " let us now think of nothing 
else than the ceremony of the moment, we must not keep the 
notary waiting." 

'' Delightful words," said Mom, stepping up and leading his 
bride— whose paleness at this moment increased — ^to the table, at 
which the notary had placed himself, " yes, truly," he said, " now 
we must allow pleasant thoughts alone to occupy our minds." 

After the betrothed, the Countess, the Baron and the guests had 
seated themselves, the notary began with the necessary solemnity 
to read over the marriage contract, but scarcely had he come to 
the usual clause, " with consent of parents and relations," than 
some one entered the saloon and said, with a solemn though soft 
voice, " I have not yet given mine." 

" Who ! what ! what does this mean ?" cried all present at the 
same moment, and looking towards the door, where they saw a 
venerable looking man led in by Bouke. 

" I, Godard Van Reede Van Sonheuvel," resumed the un- 
known, " have not yet given my consent to the marriage of Jonk- 
heer Jacob Mom, with Lady Ulrica Maria Van Reede tot Son- 
heuvel." 

" By what right ?" cried Mom, springing up hastily, but as soon 
as he recognized in the approaching stranger Father Ambrosius, 
he stepped backwards confounded. 

" With your leave, uncle," said the Baron, while he peevishly 
drew from his pocket the letter the Vicar-General had written to 
him, '' does not. this paper contain your consent ?" 

"That was only conditionally," he replied, "provided the 
Ambtman considered himself able to make my niece happy." 

" Well, and this he has solemnly promised to do," said Van 
Reede. 

"Promised!" repeated Father Ambrosius; " Ambtman, dare 
you in my presence repeat that promise ? consider well, and listen 
to my question. Is it your intention to promote the happiness of 
Ulrica by this marriage under preseni drcunutances ?' 
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" I certainly have no intention to make her unhappy," said 
Mom, in evident confusion. 

" No subterfuges, I ask a simple answer, yes or no." 

" Well then, yes," answered Mom. 

*' But how can you do this," rejoined the Vicar-Greneral, " are 
you not convinced that this marriage will be a source of misery 
to her ?" 

'' To the devil with you !" cried Mom, losing his composure by 
this cross-examination, << what do you mean by that ?" 

<' Sir," said the Countess, addressing herself to the Vicar-Ge- 
neral, " I must request you to avqid such scenes in my house. 
The Ambtman has answered your question, and in my opinion 
no degree of relationship, no authority, can give you a right to 
put such unbecoming interrogatories ; what can induce you to 
come and disturb in so singular a manner the pleasure we feel 
at the celebration of a marriage so generally approved ?" 

'' Neither' my right nor my object will appear equivocal to the 
Ambtman," said Ambrosius. 

<< Never in my life did I witness so many incidents," said Van 
Bleiswyk, rubbing his hands with gratification. 

'^ I humbly ask pardon of your Grace," said the Vicar-Greneral, 
with a respectful bow to the Countess, << but I have here a duty 
to perform. Jonkheer Jacob Mom, you have not yet answered 
my last question." 

All eyes were now again fixed on the Ambtman, who was ex- 
pected by some decided answer to drive the stranger from his 
ground, but he appeared to have lost his wonted presence of mind, 
and with faltering steps walked up to the stranger. 

** May I ask you," he said, with a trembling voice, " for a mo- 
ment's private conversation ? I think we can settle this business 
best apart." 

*' A reasonable request I will not refuse," answered Ambrosius, 
going to a window ; « what explanation do you desire ?" 

<< What is your object," asked Mom, speaking sofUy and rapid- 
ly, *^ in thus exposing me at a moment when I am doing every- 
thing in my power for your followers ?" 

" I have nothing to do with your secret treaty with Grobben- 
donck," answered the Vicar-General, " but a traitor to his country 
may not ally himself with our race. I had flattered myself that 
after reading my letter, you would have understood me and have 
given up Ulrica, then this scene would not have taken place ; re- 
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treat still and I am silent, but if you persevere, I will disclose 
everything." 

" And in what light do you think your conduct will be regard- 
ed in Spain and Rome ?" 

"Neither Spain nor Rome can require of me that I should 
consent to a marriage which places my niece in the power of a 
traitor." 

" Is your determination irrevocable ?"' 

" Irrevocable." 

" Consider that I can make your rank known, and consign you 
to a prison." 

" I have considered everything, but consider yourself which 
of us can make the most dangerous disclosures." 

" Go to the devil, th^n," he said, turning himself away. 
'' Baron," he continued aloud, " I am sorry, but I find your 
father-in-law more obstinate than I had expected. We must 
delay the intended union till his Eminence is in a better humor. 
Come, Botbergen, let us return to Tiel, or we shall be made a 
laughing-stock by the people here ;" and with a dignified bow to 
the whole company he turned round for the purpose of leaving 
the room, but before he had reached the door, before those present 
had recovered from their surprise, the Fiscaal Van Kinschot was 
inside. 

" Jonkheer Jacob Mom," he said, walking up to him, " you 
are my prisoner." 

" Bless me," said Bleiswyk, " how busy his Worship is to- 
day." 

" The devil," muttered Botbergen, and taking the opportunity 
when all eyes were fixed on Mom, he sprang out of the window 
that stood open and fled. 

" A prisoner !" cried Mom, who stood as if turned to stone. 

" A prisoner !" repeated all present. " Is it possible ?" 

"Ha! accursed old man, this is your work," growled out 
Mom, on a sudden, as if awakening from a dream, and threaten- 
ing the Vicar-General with his fist, " but tremble, you shall not 
escape my vengeance." 

" This i^ not my work," said Pater Ambrosius, coolly ; " could 
I have foreseen this denouement my presence here would have 
been superfluous." 

" It is false," cried the Ambtman. " Fiscaal, make yourself 
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sure of that villain, he calls himself Vicar-General in the Nether- 
lands.' 

'* He 4id so call himself," said the old man, '< but he is dow 
plain Pater Ambrosius, as before. If your Worship, however," 
he continued, addressing himself to the Fiscaal, " conceives that 
I should remain here a prisoner, be assured I shall not attempt 
to escape." 

" May we not know,'/ asked the Countess, <' of what crime the 
Ambtman is accused ?" 

" Of high treason. Madam," answered Van Kinschot. '< Gen- 
tlemen," he continued, to the police officers, " lead your prisoner 
away." 

" Poor dear Ulrica," said the Countess to Ulrica, who, over- 
come by various emotions, had sunk down on a chair, <' could we 
ever have expected that your wedding day would have had such 
an unfortunate end 1 Come," she continued, taking her under 
the arm, " let us go ; solitude will now be most welcome to you," 
and she was about to lead Ulrica out of the room, when the door 
flew wide open, and a servant announced the Princes. 

Prince Maurice entered, with a countenance on which the agi- 
tation which had overwhelmed him during the last few days was 
still visible. He held his brother by the arm, whose looks denoted 
a gaiety which did not escape the penetrating eye of Van Bleis- 
wyk, and from which the latter concluded that the misunderstand, 
ing between the two brothers was removed. 

"I ask your pardon," said Prince Maurice, addressing the 
family, " for presenting myself here, after having been under 
the necessity of converting your joy into sorrow. Consolation, 
however, I can at least afford you ; nay more, I can congratulate 
you. Baron, on the Almighty having saved your daughter from 
the miserable destiny into which her marriage with a man un- 
worthy of her would have plunged her. Know that I have just 
received the most convincing proofs that the Ambtman Mom in- 
tended, after the expiration of the truce, to deliver the city of Tiel 
into the hands of the Spaniards." 

** Then, indeed, may we thank Grod," said the Baron. 

" True it is as the Psalmist says," observed Raesfelt, ** psalm 
Ixxvi ! 



** Their valiant chiefs who came for spoil, 
Themselyes met there a shameful foil." 
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'' But this is not the only reason why I come," resumed the 
Prince. ' " Important communications have been made by a 
certain individual concerning the conspiracy which has been set 
on foot, and he has still more disclosures to make, which he is 
only willing to impart to this honored assemblage, and nowhere 
else." 

'< Still more disclosures," said Van Bleiswyk to himself. 
" What a heavenly day ! I shall have enough to talk about for 
a month to come." 

The princely personages and all present now ranged them- 
selves in a circle, the door opened, and with pallid face and 
faltering steps Ludwig entered the saloon, followed by two 
guards. But to explain his appearance it is necessary we should 
go back to a somewhat earlier period in our history. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Aan toien behoore ik dan ? toien ward ik tot verrader f 
Wat kan, toot meet ik doen, aan alie tijdt amzet ? 
Wie voert mij atraflooa, tine onsehuldig uit dit net ? 
d Zwakke, 6 weeke ziel f wat liet ge u dua verwrikken 7 
Watkan ik, hoe*t ook ga, dan voor mij^zelven aehrikkenf 

BiUDERDYK., FUnria de Vijfde, 

What is for me to do ? or what undo ? 
Hemmed in on every side, where shall I turn ? 
Where seek for aid ? Who from this net accursed 
Can set me free ? I could brave death and smile 
If I were void of guilt Weak, foolish soul ! 
How could'st thou yield thyself to such a fiend ? 
Oh ! how go forward or stand still ? My shadow 
Scares me. 

LuDWiG left his princely master, when the latter went in the 
inner palace. With hot haste he passed through several streets 
and lanes, and finally rang the bell of a small house, situated in 
the least frequented part of the city. An old woman, who had 
all the exterior of a witch, opened the door for him, and led him, 
after exchanging with him* some kind of watchword, to a smoky, 
foggy chamber, where a man sat reading by the feeble rays of a 
lamp, at a large table, covered with papers, plans, and maps. 
Before the table stood a large open chest, placed in such a way 
that, by lifting up the table on the other side, everything that was 
on it could be thn)wn into the chest, and thereby withdrawn from 
the sight of an unhoped for visitor. A little further off there 
stood two other open trunks, filled with rolls of paper, iron tools, 
disguises and masks, false beards, and other articles of a similar 
kind. Within the reach of the reader, two pocket pistols were 
lying on a chair, a dagger, a couple of Protestant Bibles, and the 
Vulgate. On the table stood a water-jug, with a tin cup, an hour- 
glass, and the necessary writing materials. 

In the midst of all these strange objects was seated, in a large 
arm chair, covered with leather, and which, in case of need. 
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might serve for a couch, the person of whom Ludwig was in 
search ; a man who, appearing as he did there, only wanted the 
magic wand to be thought a conjuror ; for his strongly wrinkled 
forehead, over which hung a few uncombed greyish hairs, de. 
noted cares and fatigues of the most excessive description. Be- 
neath the heavy grey eye-brows were two jet black eyes, so 
deeply concealed in their sockets, that they might not improperly 
be compared to two torches seen glimmering at the end of a long 
vault. Impressed on the faded cheeks wer^ the deep furrows of 
extreme abstinence, and the thick under-lip, raised up with an 
expression of general contempt and malice, gave to the sunken 
features of the countenance the appearance of something satanical. 
On the entrance of the private secretary the withered hand let 
fall the writing which it held, and stretched itself slowly out to 
one of the pistols within its reach, while all the muscles of the 
face contracted themselves, and the eyes emitted fire ; but, as 
soon as the aged man discovered by the rays of the lamp, which 
fell on the face of Ludwig, who was the disturber of his reflec- 
tions, he laid the weapon down again, and resumed his former 
bearing. 

« You see me back already. Pater," said Ludwig. '< Matters 
have taken a decided turn much sooner than we expected.'' 

'' You have played your part in a masterly manner," said Eu- 
genic, whom our readers hav9 no doubt already recognized in 
the description we have given above. " I am perfectly satisfied 
with you." 

'' But I am not satisfied with you. What is to be the end of all 
this?" 

" What ! has not everything turned out as we wished ?" 

'' As you wished. Pater," said Ludwig, throwing himself into 
a chair. 

" Your words surprise me," said Eugenic, while he raised up 
his lamp in such a way as that the light fell full on the face of 
the secretary; "but yes, your bewildered eye, your unusual 
paleness, your trembling lips— what have you seen, then, that 
has deprived you of the composure I have always known you to 
possess ?" and setting down the lamp again, he coolly awaited the 
young man's answer. 

" Can you still ask what agitates me ?" cried Ludwig, getting 
up, and walking up and down the room with long steps, " have I 
not, like another Judas, sold my master ?" 

VOL. n. 9* 
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" Umph !" growled the Jesuit, " your master is the King of 
Spain." 

'< The King of Spain !" repeated Ludwig.- << Has the King of 
Spain fed me, clothed me, taken me not only into his favor, but 
reposed in me an unlimited confidence ?" 

" You are a fool," said Eugenic. " After all you have done, 
would you now, — ^now that we have almost attained the end tot 
which we have labored through so many years, — ^impelled by a 
ridiculous, childish, and perfectly useless repentance, stop short, 
and retrace your path, as if nothing had been effected? Yoa 
are like the commander of a ship, who, having in spite of storms 
and pirates, brought home a rich cargo, throws it overboard in the 
harbor." 

<< Would to Heaven I could recall what I have done !" said 
Ludwig, with a deep sigh. " Then would the blood of the young 
Count Van Falckestein not weigh on my conscience !" 

<< Let that blood rest on the heads of those who spilled it," 
growled out Eugenic. 

" Then would the hypocritical part I have acted, through the 
last twenty years, not press on my spirits !" said^ Ludwig, more 
and more agitated. 

" For those lies indulgence has been granted you," observed 
the Jesuit. 

" Then should I," said Ludwig, without paying attention to the 
words of the Pater, " not have to reproach myself with having 
most infamously abused the confidence of a kind and noble 
prince ! of having forged his hand-writing ! of having foully 
slandered his honor, and exposed him to the vengeance of a violent 
brother !" 

"You only followed my directions, and, according to the 
opinions of learned theologians, the servant is not responsible tor 
the actions performed by order of his master." 

Ludwig stood still, and cast a look of contempt at the Jesuit. 
*< What vexes me most is, that I, at my years, have allowed my- 
self to be used like a wooden doll, which made no other motions 
than you and Magdalena permitted — ^that 1 should have been the 
slave of a papist and a fanatical woman." 

" That slavery ceases henceforth," said Eugenic. " Our 
object once attained, you become your own master, and a life of 
luxury and independence will recompense you for the obedience 
of years. 
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'' And who will repay me for the reproaches of my own con- 
science ?" asked Ludwig.. 

*' I have already told you that your sins are forgiven. What, 
therefore, can distress you ?" 

'< Long enough," said the secretary, " long enough have I 
sought to silence setf-reproach by the infamous logic which dis- 
tinguishes your society. Yesterday, even, your principles made 
an impression on my mind : but now, now that the crime is com- 
mitted, I look back at my conduct and shudder." 

" Nothing can be more stupid," said Eugenic, with the greatest 
calmness, « than to reproach one's-self with what cannot be re- 
called ; and, as we should erase from our minds whatever we 
may have done in error, so ought we to banish all repentance for 
it, as useless and superfluous. This doctrine I have all my life 
put in practice and found it excellent. In speaking thus, Ludwig, 
believe me, I have only in view your peace of mind and welfare. 
I take more interest in both than you can think or suspect. From 
your childhood you have been the object of my utmost care and 
affection, and the greatest proof of it consists in this : that I have 
chosen you, — ^in whom I imagined I saw the image of myself,^ 
for the great work, which you have performed with so much 
prudence and fidelity ; yes, which you have brought to a con- 
clusion. After work is over, repose is doubly sweet ; and, al- 
though I myself — ^whose life is devoted to the restoration of our 
creed, and the honor of my king — ^have never tasted that repose, 
nor wished to do it, I will allow you to enjoy it. The choice 
where and in what rank I leave to your own selection ; and I 
doubt not that my influence will obtain you whatever title or 
station you may desire." 

Eugenic hoped, by holding out these prospects to an avaricious 
young man, that he would drive away these fits of a troublesome, 
and, in his eyes, very untimely, repentance, but Ludwig was too 
much agitated and beside himself, to give ear to the cold reason- 
ing of one whose councils had led him so far on the road to crime. 
Seeing that the secretary no longer allowed himself to be put off 
with fine promises, and that his awakened conscience could no 
longer be appeased by the hope of reward, he tried another tack, 
and endeavored, by dint of reasoning, to convince him that at any 
rate he had gone too far to return, that the seeds of discord had 
been thrown by him on a fruitful soil, had taken deep root, and 
could no more be eradicated ; that the truce expiring that week. 
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the flames of rebellion were on the point of bursting out every, 
where, in a word that the hour was come in which he might taste 
the fruits of so much trouble and so many sacrifices. ** And 
would you," he continued, *' be stupid enough in one moment, in 
order to satisfy some ridiculous scruples, to throw away, not fer 
others, but for yourself, the labors of years ? Have you never 
read the fable of the dog, which, while carrying his master's bas- 
ket of victuals, was attacked by other dogs, who endeavored to 
take the food from him. Finding he was not able to resist the 
greater number, he very wisely made a virtue of necessity, took 
the best piece himself, and left the remainder of the booty to his 
hungry assailants. That was an example worthy of imitation. 
If you retreat, you cannot prevent us from attaining our ends. 
The authority of the Stadtholder is tottering. Treason, bribery, 
and mistrust, pervade the councils of State. Grelderland and 
Utrecht are the day after the recommencement of hostilities in 
the hands of the Spaniards ; the sons of the Advocate are whetting 
the dagger which will pierce the heart of Maurice, — and where 
will you be then, with your untimely repentance ? Bring your 
cows to the dry land, as they say in this country, before the inun- 
dation comes and sweeps away house and home, and do not, like 
a senseless fool, remain standing on the miserable ruins because 
you had not spirit enough to secure to yourself that portion to 
which, in the division, you had a lawful claim." 

The eloquence of the Pater was this time entirely thrown away ; 
it even had a contrary effect to that which Eugenic expected. 
Ludwig, who was naturally of a timid, cowardly disposition, 
was now less actuated by sincere repentance than by a dread 
of the tortures of hell, which, notwithstanding the tranquillizing 
words of the Pater, he saw opening at his feet. Ludwig felt him- 
self continually more distressed by the representations which 
Eugenic made to him, and which more and more opened his eyes 
to the irremediable evil he had done. The horrors of conscience 
had driven him to Eugenic, the horrors of conscience made him 
wish to return into the open air, and without saying a word, he 
would have left the room had not Eugenic, in the well known 
voice, which he had always been accustomed to obey, commanded 
him to stay. 

Ludwig took a step backwards, but his hand did not quit the 
lock of the door. 

'' What are you going to do ?" asked Eugenic. 
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Ludwig was silent. 

'< Confess it openly, you were going to the Stadholder to be- 
tray us." 

Ludwig cast down his eyes, but did not answer. 

'^How noble! how affecting!" said Eugenio, with a bitter 
smile, " you would deliver up me, who have watched over you and 
loved you from your infancy ; you would deliver up your mother, 
your mother who, for your sake, has submitted to so many sacri- 
fices, who lives for you alone ; you would deliver up friends, who 
depend on your fidelity, to the executioner of a tyrant. Truly a 
splendid act of heroism, and which would close your political life 
in a most exemplary manner." 

Ludwig threw himself into a chair, and hid his face with his 
hands. 

" And do you think," continued Eugenic, <^ that this tardy con- 
fession would avail you anything ? That you would thereby 
escape punishment ? — ^no, no, we may come to the scaffold, but 
you shall accompany us there. What an affecting family picture 
we should make, you stretched on the rack between your mother 
and me, ha ! ha ! ha ! I already see the executioner trimming 
his fire, and tearing with his glowing tongs the flesh out of your 
body to reward you for your veracity." 

The horrors of this picture threw Ludwig into a cold shiver, 
and made all his limbs tremble. 

" But I see already," said Eugenic, softening his voice, " that 
you will be wiser and return to better thoughts. Come, be a 
man, Ludwig, and do not give up to silly despair. Hear me, I 
love you," he continued, drawing Ludwig to him, " else the sus- 
picion alone that you would betray me would be enough, without 
further delay, to induce me to rid myself of you. Was not your 
life at the point of this pistol ? and was it not in my power before ^ 
you had taken another step, to place you in the impossibility of 
carrying your resolution into eflect ? Be composed, try to sleep, 
a little. Afler a good night's rest, you will think very differ- 
ently." 

*< Perhaps," said Ludwig, rising up, '< but in this close hole I 
can no longer stay. I feel as if I should suffocate," and he un- 
buttoned his jacket. 

" I will let you go, Ludwig, on one condition. Promise me 
that you will take no hasty step, that you will return to your 
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home and go to rest. To-morrow morning you may do as yoa 
will, but prdhnise me now to go to bed." 

'' I promise you/' replied the secretary, while he walked up 
and down the room in great agitation, " still more, I promise you 
that happen what will 1 will not accuse you." 

'' You will not accuse me, nor yourself, of that, I am convinced ; 
but drink something, your nerves are affected, a draught of wine 
will do you good ;" and the Pater went to a closet that served for 
his sleeping.room, but soon returned with a can of wine and two 
glasses. 

How often do the most important events depend upon the most 
trifling circumstances ! Had Eugenic been satisfied with the pro- 
mise of Ludwig, and confided in it, the United Netherlands, dis- 
tracted by internal dissensions, sold by traitors, had perhaps again 
become a part of Spain. But the suspicious mind of the villain 
led him to fear that Ludwig might not keep his word, and to be 
sure that he, at least, would not betray him that night, he mixed 
an opiate with the wine. That opiate saved the Netherlands. 

" Here," he said, as he poured out, " drink, Ludwig, damns 
vmum his qui amaro sunt animoy vt doloris sui rum recardentur am- 
plius,* as the Vulgate says." 

But the secretary was no less suspicious than his teacher in 
the art of deception. Before he drank he held up the glass to his 
eye, and discovered that the wine was troubled, and apparently 
mixed with some strange liquid. 

" This wine is poisoned," he cried, casting a terrible look at 
the Jesuit. 

" Ah ! the wine is spoiled," said Eugenic, and emptied the 
glass hastily. 

<' I will go and examine that," rejoined Ludwig, and taking the 
can from the table he moved to go away. 

" Stay," cried Eugenic, seizing him with his iron grip, " stir 
not from your place. Hear me first." 

But, before he could add a word in explanation of his conduct, 
Ludwig, who, from the fearful looks, as well as the motions of the 
Pater, apprehended a murderous attempt on his life, struck him 
with the wine can so violently in the face, that the blood spouted 
out of his nose and mouth. 



* We give wine to those whose soul is filled with bitterness, that thej 
may think no more of their sorrow. 
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Confounded with the pain, the Jesuit felt for his pistols, but 
Ludwig was beforehand with him, and drawing out his knife, he 
thrust it up to the hilt in Eugenio's side. The wounded man fell 
backwards, he endeavored to speak, but could only express his 
emotions by a horrid laugh. 

Frightened almost to death, Ludwig hurried, as soon as he saw 
him fall, out of the door, and hardly knowing what he was about, 
took the road to the old palace. 

" Who goes there ?" cried a subaltern, who just came out of 
the palace with some soldiers, as Ludwig would enter it. 

'< I am the secretary of his Highness." 

*' Then you are the very man we want. His Highness desires 
to see you instantly." 

** Ah ! welcome," he cried. <' I too, I would speak with his 
Highness. All is right, I follow you, gentlemen." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Wat xien toe 7 Dmnrijek$ merek, ten knijn in dmn, ten knijn, 

DU komt op waerheit uit : hier lieght geen vaisehe sehijn, 

*t Verhael hangt heehi aen een : hier mangeit niei een sehakel. 

WomaBJs, LeemeemUUert. 

What do we see ? Duinryck's sign is here : 
This imprint shows he knelt upon the spot ; 
It well accords with alL No falsity ! 
No doubt remains ! The chain is now complete. 
No link is wanting here, and all the rings 
Are welded firm. 

LuDWiG entered, as we have already seen, the saloon of the 
Countess Van Nassau with tottering steps, and remained standing 
with downcast looks, until the Prince desired him to begin the 
disclosures he had to make. He then first bowed, looked around 
slowly and humbly at the Princes, the Countess, and the Baron, 
shuddered at the sight of Magdalena, who stood behind her mis- 
tress as pale as death, and began as follows : 

/'Although I confess that I have in the most scandalous manner 
abused the confidence of my illustrious master — " 

" Pass over that," said Maurice quickly, " to the business in 
hand." 

" Excuse me, your Highness," continued the Secretary, " I 
would only say that however badly I may have behaved, I now 
will disclose a secret, which if it does not save me from punish- 
ment, will probably obtain for me the gratitude of some individu- 
als in this distinguished company." 

" Go straight on, without any circumlocution,'* said the Prince, 
in a stem tone. 

" I must begin," resumed Ludwig, with a sigh, << by declaring to 
the Baron of Sonheuvel what I have already declared to the 
Piscaal, that his adopted son Joan is still in all respects deserving 
his love and esteem, and that he never took part in any attempt 
on the life of his foster-father, or conspiracy against the State." 

" That I can confirm," said Father Ambrosius, in a solenui 
tone. 
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<*Who intemipts the speaker?*' asked the Prince, looking 
round angrily. ** Who is that grey-headed old man ?" he asked 
Van Kinschot softly, as his eye fell on the venerable appearance 
of the Vicar-General. The Fiscaal's answer caused him to look 
up with astonishment, but he immediately gave a sign to Ludwig 
to continue. 

. ^' I must give this evidence in relation to the Jonker Van 
Craeihorst," continued Ludwig, who by degrees became more at 
his ^ase and collected, while he reflected on his words, " because 
it is of importance that no stain should rest on the race to which 
he belongs.'' 

<* My race was always irreproachable," said the Baron, hastily 
interrupting him. 

<< I speak not of your race, Baron. I speak of your adopted 
son, Joan," said Ludwig with emphasis. 

" What have we to do with the Velascos ?" asked Van Reede. 

*' Joan is no Velasco ; never has Spanish blood been mixed 
with his." 

<< Do you know his parents, then ?" asked Maurice. 

" Let the Baron of Sonheuvel only call to mind how he came 
by him, and what he found with him." 

'' My God !" cried the Countess Van Nassau, rising up deadly 
pale, and she hurried up to the young man, " those clothes, that 
hound—" 

'' Are proofs enough, my Lady," continued Ludwig. '' Joan 
Van Craeihorst is your son. Count Ulrich Van Daun." 

" My son !" shrieked the Countess, wringing her hands, and 
falling almost senseless in the arms of the ladies standing near 
her, " my Ulrich, oh, Grod ! is it possible !" 

'' Joan the ^n of my faithful Falckestein !" exclaimed the 
Baron. 

*' He lies," said old Beckman, pressing through the crowd, 
" he lies, that scoundrel Ludwig, did I not see the Count's child 
thrown into the water with my own eyes ?" 

'' Whi^t ! who doubts the truth of his narrative ?" asked the 
Countess, looking up hastily and anxiously. " Speak, Ludwig, 
answer what the old man says." 

** Answer that old man," said Maurice, '< and woe to you if you 
do not prove what you have asserted, and if your story is nothiog 
more than a miserable fable through which you seek to obtain the 
inlMcessioQ of the Countess—" 
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'' It is true," answered Ludwig, " it is true. The old una 
did see the child thrown in the water ; but what he could not 
see, because the comer of the tower prevented it, is that the 
Count's hound, which was sitting in the next room with my mother 
and ine, sprang out of a side window into the moat, and saved the 
child's life. The dog swam round the castle while old Beckman 
went with the small boat to the place where the child had fallen 
in. The faithful preature brought back his young master to my 
mother, who saved it from the assassin's dagger. She immedi- 
ately left the castle with both of us, and placed herself under the 
protection of Velasco." 

" Oh, Providence, how wonderful are thy ways !" said Father 
Arobroeius, raising his hands to Heaven. 

'< There is still some obscurity in your narrative," said the 
Prince* << Is there any one living who can confirm the truth of 
it. Is your mother still alive ?" 

'< She still lives," said Magdalena, stepping forward with a 
stately mien. 

" What !" cried the Baron, « you the mother of that lad V 

" Time and sorrow have changed me, but the Countess proba- 
bly will still recollect to have seen me at Bruck." 

^< Is it possible !" resumed the Countess. " Yes, I now recollect 
clearly. Your features have often appeared familiar to me. 
But in the name of heaven tell me, has Ludwig spoken the truth I" 

" In all respects," answered Magdalena, looking at her son 
with contempt. 

" Oh, God !" exclaimed the Countess, " my son, my Ulrich, 
still lives ; but where is he ? who will bring him to me 1" 

" He has escaped," said the Fiscaal, " but I flatter myself we 
shall find him." 

^' I hope so, too," thought Van Bleiswyk, << but where he is 
there is but one person knows," and he instantly stepped out of 
the room and out of the house. 

*< There still lives another witness who could throw light on 
the matter," said the Baron, " that scoundrel Jesuit whom I had 
confined in my castle. If we had him he could tell us — " 

<< He is already in irons, but he is not able to speak a word," 
observed Van Kinschot. 

<* How !" said Magdalena to Ludwig, << have you betrayed the 
Pater I** 
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** I have done more,*' he answered gloomily. '< I hare sent 
,him to that hell where he belonged. '' 

" Woe to you, you have murdered your father/' cried Magda« 
lena, while she struck her forehead in despair, and paced the 
room with wildness in her looks. 

Ludwig remained standing as if petrified, a shuddering came 
over him, and he sank half senseless into a chair. 

" Child of shame, child of damnation," cried the despairing 
woman, while she pushed away every one who approached her, 
<' conceived in sin, to live in sin, and to die in sin. See the 
punishment that awaits crime. Oh ! woe me, woe to you, woe to 
all of us." 

" Take that unhappy wretch away," said Maurice, " the scene 
is too horrid for women to look upon." 

Many of the persons present walked up to Magdalena with the 
intention of leading her away, but she suddenly stood still> re- 
fused all assistance, raised her head with dignity, and looked at 
the bystanders. 

" Let all be cautious how they put their hands on the bride of 
the Lord. It is not yet come to that, that Sister Clara, Abbess 
of the Carmelites at Tiel, needs the help of unholy heretics. 
Lady of Sonheuvel, the part I have played is ended. Your be- 
trothed will be taken to the place of execution, and you can 
marry your lover." 

'< Her head is affected," said the Prince ; ^ I repeat, take her 
away." 

'* Permit me," said Father Ambrosius, " if any one has influ- 
ence with her, I have. Sister Clara," he continued, " do you 
know me ?" 

She answered by an affirmative nod of the head. 

" You say truly. Sister Clara ; your part here is ended. 1 
know the vow you have taken ; I know, too, the reason why you 
were placed with my nephew. I absolve you from the further 
execution of that vow. Leave this country ; go into a cloister, 
and repent your faults." 

" I obey," said Magdalena, and without adding a word, with- 
out even bestowing a glance on her wretched son, she left the 
room. 

** I had not expected to see a Romish prelate here,^' said Mau^ 
lioe, turning astonished and dissatisfied to Father Ambrosius. 

<< A sacred duty called me here," said the latter. '< I was 
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aware of the designs of Mom, and it was necessary I should pie- 
Tent the marriage of my niece to that villain. I have also taken 
charge of a message to the Ck>untess. Don Diego de Velasoo 
had a mistress in Brussels, to whom he regularly gave, by letter, 
an account of the adventures which befel him. This woman I 
visited last week for the purpose of giving her spiritual advice. 
Curious to know if Joan could really be the son of Don Diego, I 
interrogated her on the subject. She positively denied that her 
former lover had ever been married, and produced the letters 
which she had received from him. In the last of those letters the 
rescue of the child of the Count Van Falckestein was stated, as 
has just been mentioned, and at the same time Velasco speaks of 
lus intention to send it back to its mother. The Brussels lady 
thought that he had carried this intention into execution ; but it 
now appears his death prevented it. Of this letter I received a 
copy, which I have now the pleasure to hand over to the Coun- 
tess ; it removes, in my opinion, all doubt." 

" Your object was praiseworthy," said Maurice, " but you 
have calculated somewhat largely on our generosity, Mr. Vicar- 
Greneral, in appearing here without our permission." 

" The title of Vicar- General no more belongs to me, your 
Highness. When I discovered that this same Eugenic, whose 
blood-thirstiness has been productive of so many misfortunes, 
aimed at my life too, because he suspected me of opposing his 
plans, I set off for Brussels to accuse him. I soon perceived that 
he appeared to be more necessary to them than I was, and that 
they would therefore unwillingly sacrifice him to me. This led 
me to resign. My intention now is to go to America, to sow the 
seeds of the true belief in the New World." 

" And protect the unfortunate Indians against the oppression 
of the Spaniards," said Frederick Hendrik. 

At this moment Bouke, who had shortly before left the roam, 
came in again. The presence of the high personages could not 
prevent him jumping up, throwing his cap in the air, and crying 
out, " If it ends well all is well ; there he is, there he is." 

'' Who, who is there ?" cried all present, as if out of one 
mouth. 

<' Ulrich von Daun, Count van Falckestein," said Bleiswyk, 
entering. Our hero followed him ; he looked bewildered at find* 
ing himself in such a brilliant assemblage, but still more 
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nished when the Countess fell on his neck, exclaiming, ** My son, 
my son !" and bestowing on him a mother's tenderest kisses. 

" I have said nothing to him," said Van Bleiswyk, half danc- 
ing with joy. " You need not look so serious, Fiscaal. I took him 
home last night, and hid him. I have now told him he was at 
liberty, but nothing more. Oh, I can hold my tongue." 

In the meantime Joan (for so we shall continue to call him 
from habit) received the congratulations of those present, and the 
embraces of the Baron, of old Beckman and his friends, without 
being' able to comprehend anything of the confused narrative 
which all together endeavored to relate to him; at last the 
Prince himself took him by the hand. 

" We have met before," said the latter, looking at him kindly. 

'' Captain Holtvast," said Joan, surprised. 

** I bore that name at Tiel," rejoined Maurice ; ^* here I am 
called Maurice van Nassau." 

** Tour Highness, I ask pardon for what I involuntarily — " 

'' No pardon is necessary where there was no intention to of> 
fend," replied the Prince. " I then made you an offer of my 
services, and I will now keep my word by disclosing to you the 
secret of your birth." He then gave him to understand in a 
few words the good fortune which had befallen him ; dizzy and 
almost speechless, the young man again sank into the arms of his 
mother. 

And Ulrica, did I forget her ? No, but I hesitated at the im- 
possibility of describing the situation to which so many surprising 
events had reduced her. She was relieved from a marriage at 
which she shuddered ; the beloved of her heart was worthy of 
her ; he was no longer a poor unknown foundling, but on the 
contrary, elevated by rank and birth far above her. Gratitude, 
amazement, and ecstasy, had so much afiected her sensitive nerves, 
that it was out of her power to speak. Long did she remain 
standing on the same spot as if she had been nailed to it, before 
she found strength to approach her foster-brother, stretch out her 
hand to him, and in a faint voice say, " / need not tell you that 
I take an interest in your good fortune." 

'' Oh, Ulrica," said the young man, and pressed a burning kiss 
on her lips, but immediately drawing back, " excuse me," he 
said, " I forgot this was your wedding-day." 

*< What wedding-day?" cried the Baron, <<she shall keep iier 
wedding-day with you or die a maiden — not true, Ulrica?" 
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" Father/' said Ulrica, stepping backwards, blushing. 

** That is true, too," said the Buron confused, ^ Joan is Joan 
no longer, but too great a personage for a poor country lady like 
you." 

" Do they love each other ?" asked the Countess, while a glow 
of happiness overspread her countenance ; " how happy shall I 
be if Ulrica will become ray daughter." 

Neither Ulrica nor her lover gave an answer, but they both 
embraced the Countess. 

<< Chrahiior,** said Raesfelt, stepping up, " I wish you joy with 
all my heart, my son. You see Grod has directed everything for 
the best, and it is as the Psalmist says in psalm czxviii. : 

' Who fears the Lord shall prosper thus. 
Him Sion*s God shall bless.' 

' Oh that I, too, could again find my son, my Henricus," and 
suddenly bethinking himself, l^e drew out his petition and pre- 
sented it to the Prince. 

** Henry Raesfelt !" said the Prince, while he hastily glanced 
over it, " Van Kinschot, is not that the young man, who last 
night—" 

*< The same," answered the Fiscaal. 

'' Your son is an obstinate Arminian," said 'Maurice to Raes- 
felt, laughing. 

" A nail in my coffin," he answered, '' but I am a father." 

" He is at liberty, and can take up his residence wherever he 
pleases," replied the Prince. 



'< Is it finished now ?" said one of the dear little ones in a de- 
jected voice when she saw me here fold up the manuscript. 

'' Why, what according to your ideas ought still to come ?" I 
asked in my turn. 

" Oh, a great deal," she rejoined, looking at me with open eyes 
and counting on her fingers ; " in the first place, I expected we 
should have had a description of the wedding." 

'* You may easily imagine, dear Sis, that no marriage was ce- 
lebrated in the Hague ; a festival would hardly have been suit- 
able while the disappointed bridegroom, the Ambtman, was tried 
and executed, as may be seen in the printed reports of the time, 
but ere the trees were berefl of their foliage," I continued in a 
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deolamatory tone, " the high festive lanterns shone oat from the 
castle towers of Bruck, and the pitch barrel threw the light of its 
flames athwart the plain. Jugs of Rhenish wine were freely given 
to the merry country youth, who, dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
ran in and out of the fortress, and danced on the grass around. A 
carriage rolled over the castle bridge, a youthful nobleman 
stepped out and assisted two ladies to descend, one of whom had 
already attained a middle age, the other was blooming with youth 
and beauty, and at the same moment bl/cu dejoie from fifty mus- 
kets announced the arrival of the Count Van Falckestein on his 
hereditary domain." 

" And were they married then ?" 

'' They had already been married by the pious clergyman 
Raesfelt, and they went annually to pass a few months with the 
worthy Baron, who now no longer needed drinking parties to 
make his time pass pleasantly." 

"AndBouke?" 

<' He had the happiness to teach the children of Ulrich and 
Ulrica, the same arts in which he had once instructed Joan, while 
old Greert continually exclaimed, < what would my blessed Lady 
say if she were now alive V " 

" Good, and Father Ambrosius V 

^* He put his plan in execution, and died at a very advanced 
age in America, where, like a second Las Casas, he carried with 
him to the grave the blessings of all who knew him." 

" And Ludwig and Magdalena ?" 

" The unhappy parricide died in a mad-house. His mother 
went to France, sought by the severest penance to reconcile her- 
self to heaven, and died, in odor of sanctity.*' 

** Did Henry Raesfelt marry the jailer's daughter ?" 

" Yes, but not till after the death of Prince Maurice, when he 
was appointed minister to a Remonstrant congregation in one of 
our principal cities. Now, I believe, you know everything." 

" Not at all," said one of my brothers with a roguish smile. 
"You made Mr. Van Botbergen jump out of a window ; is he 
still lying there with arms and legs broken, or was he carried to 
the hospiul ?" 

" You little scamp, you are really in the right. The window 
was not high, and he came on his feet to the ground, fled from the 
city, went to Tiel and concealed himself with Klaas Meinertz, 
but perceiving that he had betrayed the plot and would give him 
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up, he killed the old scoundrel, was caught himself, and like his 

confederates was executed in the Hague." 

*' We are much obliged to you, dear brother, for the perusal.'' 
** I am obliged to you for your attention, and should my readeri 

take as much interest in my narratiye and show as much indul- 

gence to the narrator, I shall consider my trouble doubly repaid." 
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Page 4. — High bedstead tohieh aimaat reached the ceiling. The sleep 
ing places in Holland are very generally recesses in the wall, the bottoc 
of which commences about three feet from the floor : in extent, the reces 
i.<) about the size of an ordinary bed, and high enough to allow an indi 
vidual in the bed to sit upright in it. A curtain may be drawn in fron 
of it, and then it forms a snug, comfortable sleeping place. In some situ 
ations, these recesses are so near the ceiling, that the head of a pei*so 
sitting up in the bed will almost touch it. The latter description 
as far as my observation goes, are found in the vicinity of large river 
and the sea ; as, for instance, adjacent to the Ziiider Zee : and thi 
custom, which appears so strange to foreigners, had its origin, no doubt, i 
the danger of inundations. In the sleeping places first alluded to, ther 
is, of course, no need of a ladder ; you get into them as you would into a 
ordinary bedstead : those last mentioned require a ladder or a pair of step 
to reach them. The writer was travelling in Friesland, through som 
places not far distant from the Zuider Zee, and having arrived at a tow 
called Dokkum, — but if not Dokkum, then at one of the small towns nc 
far from it,~he called at the residence of a merchant, to deliver to him 
letter of introduction. The servant took the letter, and returned in a fe^ 
moments, when she showed him into a room, which had the appearanc 
of a parlor. He had scarcely entered it when he heard a voice say, *' my 
man is op reis f my husband is on a journey. He looked around and sai 
no one. Whilst wondering whence the voice came, the words were n 
peated ; and, guided by their sound, he looked up, and saw an old lady' 
headf not far from the ceiling, peering out of one of these sleeping place) 
She apologized for thus receiving him, and pleaded illness as an excusi 
One strange sight after anotlier meets the traveller in this part of the worlc 
There is Molquerem, and a queer place it is. The houses are all huddle 
together, without the least attempt at order, or endeavor to form a stree 
The front of one looks on the back or the side of the other. In short, i 
they had all been put in a bag, shaken up, and let fall to the ground, the 
could not be in more perfect confusion. At Hinlopen, the inhabitant 
still wear a horrid costume, which must have had its origin in the earliei 
ages of civilisation. It is indescribably ugly. 

Page 87. — Tht Chamber at Lovestein, We stated, in a preceding noti 
VOL. II. 10 
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that De Groot and Hoogerbeets were condemned to perpetual Impriaon- 
ment. They were confined in the castle of Lovestein, in separate apart- 
ments. Their wives, who voluntarily accompanied them, had permission 
to prepare their meals, and on fixed days to leave the prison for the pur- 
chase of necessaries, in the neighboring town of Grorinchem. There they 
frequently visited a certain dealer in ribbons and thread, named Abraham 
Datselaar, whose wife was sister to Thomas Erpinius, Professor of the 
Eastern Languages at Leiden, and a bosom friend of both the prisoners, 
but particularly of De Groot. Everything that was sent to De Groot, 
and everything that was sent away by him, passed through the channel of 
this house at Gorinchem. A trunk of books sent by Erpinius, Vossius, 
and others, to De Groot, to be returned after he had read them, had fre- 
quently been transmitted backwards and forwards in this way, — for while 
he was in prison he had written many learned and religious works, which 
rendered it necessary he should refer to numerous books. The command- 
ant of the castle was in the habit at first of examining the trunk ;- but, 
finding it contained only books, he at last let it pass without taking any 
notice of it. The idea first occurred to De Groofs wife of having her 
husband carried away in this trunk, and he approved of it The trunk 
was brought to his study, where he repeatedly tried if he could lie in it, 
and how long he could remain in it when shut. They then took advantage 
of a day the commandant was absent, and asked permission of his wife to 
send away a trunk of Arminian books, which was readily granted. At 
early dawn, after an earnest prayer, De Groot placed himself in the trunk, 
in which — it being but three feet and ten inches long — his position was 
very uncomfortable. No air could get in it except through the key-hole 
He was in linen under-clothes, and the vacant spaces in the trunk were 
filled up with books. In carrying it away the soldiers complained of its 
weight, and one of them observed, " Can the Arminian be in it .'" ** They 
are Arminian books,'* answered De Groot's wife. The trunk was then 
carried to the river, and placed on board a vessel, to be transported to Go- 
rinchem. A servant maid of De Groot, who was in the secret, was ordered 
to accompany and take care of it. It reached Gorinchem speedily and 
safely, and was placed in the back part of Datselaar's house. The servant 
girl, having paid the carriers, ran forward and told Datselaar's wife that her 
master was in the trunk. They returned, and opened it De Groot had 
been in it for about two hours, and had experienced but slight incon- 
venience. A stone-mason's dress was procured, and, disguised in this, De 
Groot, accompanied by a master mason, left the house, passed through a 
full market, — it being then just fair time, — to the ferry, which, having 
crossed, he went on foot to Waalwyk, and there hired a wagon, which 
conveyed him to Antwerp, where he was received and entertained by 
Grevenkhoven and Episcopius. From Antwerp he wrote to the Princes 
Maurice and Frederick Henry, and the States-General, in exculpation of 
his escape. ** A wish for liberty,** he said, *' was natural to every one, and 
he had obtained his without violence or bribery :** and he added, ** all the 
evil that has been done me or may still be done me, will never drive 
away the love I have always Dorne, according to my small ability, to 
my Fatherland : for whose liberty, tranquillity, and prccperity, I ahall 
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alwmjs pray to Almighty God."— FTa^moar'* History of the Father- 
land. 

We will not part with a scholar and statesman so illustrious as De Groot 
or Grotius, without giving a sketch of the further events of his life. After 
remaining some time in the Catholic Netherlands, he sought and found a 
refuge in France, where he was presented to Louis XIII., who bestowed on 
him a pension of a thousand daaldere. The ambassadors of Holland en- 
deavored, in vain, to inspire that Monarch with an unfavorable opinion of 
him. His enemies, however, redoubled their exertions, and he declining 
to propitiate Richelieu by flattery, was at last compelled to leave the king- 
dom by that Minister. His pension, which he had received for about ten 
years, was also taken away from him. De Groot now came to the deter- 
mination to return to his own country, believing he could depend on the 
good will of Prince Frederick Hendrik, who had become Stadholder, and 
who had written him a letter of condolence, bat the violence of party spirit 
and religious fanaticism caused him again to be condemned to exile, and he 
left his ungrateful country a second time. He had been invited to go to 
Sweden, but first visited Hamburg. During his residence in that city, the 
Kings of Denmark, of Poland, and Spain, endeavored to prevail on him to 
take up his abode in their dominions, but the protection offered him by 
Chancellor Oxenstiem, and the attachment of Queen Christina to literary 
pursuits, induced him to give the preference to Sweden. He arrived at 
Stockholm in 1634, and was soon after made Counsellor of State, and ap- 
pointed Ambassador to France. Richelieu objected to receive him in the 
latter capacity, but Oxenstiern refused to send another minister. De Groot 
arrived in Paris in 1635, and remained there in the quality of Ambassador 
for ten years ; after the expiration of which period, he returned to Sweden. 
His road lay through Holland, where, in the meantime, great changes had 
taken place. His enemies were mostly dead, and the banishment of a man 
who was an honor to the country was generally lamented. The city of 
Amsterdam received him publicly with the utmost distinction, as did his 
Queen Christina on his arrival at Stockholm ; but his love of country pre- 
vailed, and he solicited his dismission, which he finally obtained, and em* 
barked for Holland. The vessel was cast away on the coasts of Pomerania. 
De Groot, who was saved, reached Rostock in an ill state of health, and 
died there on the 28th August, 1645. 

Page 137. — An old Bed Pu//.— From the ceiling of the sleeping places 
described in a note on page 21S, there frequently hangs a cord and tassal 
within reach of the person in bed, by which he can pull himself up if he 
chooses. 
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